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In CONGRESS, July 4 , » 77 <- 

A DECLARATION 

Bv the REPRESENTATIVES of- the 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


In GENERAL CONGRESS assembled. 


W HEN In the Courfihcf human treats, It become* neceffiry for 00c People to difiblve the Political Band* which hivecoiui «6ed them 
with* another* and to tifliyne among the Power* of the Earth, the. Separate and equal Station to which the Law* of Nature, and of 
Nature's God entidk (htm, a decent Rdpcdto the Opmisn* of Mankind requires that they should declare the caufts which impel them 
to the Separation 

\y t Hold theft Truths to be Cdf-cvldent, that all Men are created equal, that they arc endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among theft are Life, Liberty, and the Purfuit of Happincft — That to fecorc theft Right*. Govcmmedt* art 
iJffituted among Men, deriving their juft Power* from the Ceofent of the Governed, that whenever any Form of Government becomes deftrudtire of theft 
Ends it is ih<L Right of the People to alter or to abolifh it, and to inftitute new. Government, laying its Foundation on fuch Principle*,* and organising 
its .Powers in Afch Form, at to them (hall fcert rood likely to effedt their Safety and Happincft, Prudence, indeed, ‘will di&ate that Governments long 2 
c&Hthad (houlcPnot be changed for light and trartfient Caufc*, and according^ all Experience hath (hewn, that Mankind are more difpofed to fufler, whift 
Evils are fuffctable, than to right thcmfdves by aboliftiing the Forms to which they are accuftomed. But when a long Train of Abufes and Ufurpations, purfu- 
ing invariably the fcihe ObjeO, evinces a DeGgnto reduce them under abfolute Bcfpptifm, it is their Right, it is their Duty, to throw off fuch' Government, 
knd to provide new Guards for their future Security. Such has been the patient Sufferance of theft Colonies 1 and fuch is now the Neceffity which conftrains 
them to alter their former Syftcms of Government. The Hiftory of the prefent King of Great-Bntain is aHiftory of repeated Injuries and Ufurpations* all 
having in direft Objodt the Eftabliflunent of an abfolute Tyranny over theft States. To prove this, let Fadts be fubmitted to a candid World. 

He has refufed his Aflent to Laws, the moft wbolefome and neccflanrfor the public Good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to paft Laws of immediate and .prefling Importance, unleft fofpcnded in their Operation till Us Aflent (hould be obtained j 
and when (b fufpended, be h** utterly negle&ed to attend to them. 

lit has refufed to paft other Laws for the Accommodation of large DiftriOs of People, unleft tboft People would relinquish the Right of Reprefentatiao in 
the begiflature, a Right ineftimable to them,. and formidable to Tyrants .only. ^ . . . 

He has called together Legislative Bodies at Places unufual, Uncomfortable, aad diftant from the Depository of their public Records, for th* (ole Purpoft of 

fatiguing them into Compliance vritli his Meafures. ^ . . _ . r 1. « . 

He has diffolved Reprcfcntative Houfes repeatedly, for oppofing with manly Rrmnefi his Invafions on the Rights of the People. 

He has refufed for a long Time, after fuch Diffolutions, to caufc others to be elected ; whereby the Legiflative Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have re- 
turned to the People at large for their exercifc* the State remaining in the mean time expofcd to all the Dangers of Invafion from without, and Coovolflbns within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the Population of theft States 1 for that Pyrpofe obftruding the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners 1 refuting to paft others 
to encourage their Migrations hither, and railing the Conditions Qf new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obftruaed ffie AdminiftrttiOn.of Juftice, by refufing his Aflenttu Laws for cftabli flung Judiciary Powers. 

He has made fudges dependent on his Will alone, for the Tenure of their Offices, and the Amount and. Payment of their Silane*. 

He has eredted a Multitude of new Officos, and lent hither Swanns of Officers to harrafs our People, and eat out their Subftance. 

He has kept among us, in Times of Peace, Standing Armies, without the confent of our LcgiGatures. 

He ha affedted to render the Military independent of and fuperior to the Civil Power. 

He has combined -with others to fubjed us to ft JurifdiOion foreign to our Conftitution, and unacknowledged by our Laws 1 giving his Aflent to thdr Ads of 
pretended Legiflatione 

For quartering largq Bodies of Armed Troops among us: , f . . . r . 

For protedinv them, by a mock Trial, from Punilhment for any Murders which, they (hould commit on the Inhabitants of theft States t 

For cutting off our Trade with all Pam of the World 1 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Confent s 

Foe depriving us, |n many Cafts, of the Benefits of Trial by Jury : 

For tranfporting us beyond Sea to be tried for pretended Offences : 

For aboliihing U»e free Syftcm of. Englilh Laws m a’ neighbouring Province, cfubliflung therein an arbitrary Government, and enlarging its Boundaries, ft 
as to render it at once an Example and fit Inftrutncnt for introducing tHc fame abfolate Rule into theft Colonies : 

For taking away our Charters, abolifliing our moft valuable Laws, and altering fundamentally the Forms of our Governments s 
For fufpenefing our own. Legiflaturcs, and declaring themfclves inverted with Power to legiflate for us in all Cafes whatfoever. 

Hk has abdicated Government kero, by declaring us out of his Protection and waging War againft us. 

He his plundered our Seas, ravaged our Coafts, burnt our Towns, and deftroyed the Livea of our People. 

He is- at’this Time, tranfporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries tocomplcat the Works of Death, Defolation, and Tyranny, already begun with cir- 
cumftanCcs bf Cruelty and Perfidy, fcarcely paralleled in the moft barbarous Ages, and totally unworthy the Head of acivilized Nation. 

H a has conftrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive qii the high Seas to bear Arms againft their Country, to become the Executioners of their Frjenda and 
Brethren, or to fall them (elves by their Hands. 

I t c has excited domcftic lnfurredtions amongft Us, and has endeavoured to bring on the Inhabitants of our Frontiers, the mercileft Indian Savage* whoft 
known Rule of Warfare, is an uodiftinguiihed Dcttruaion, of all Ages* Sexes and Conditions. 

In every ftage of thefc Opprefliona wa have Petitioned for Redrcfs in the inoft humble Terms : Our repeated Petitions have been infwcred only by repeat* 
cd Im'iuiv/ A Prince, whofc Charadter is thus marked by every adt which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to Ik the Ruler of a free People. 

No r nave we been wanting in Attentions to our Britilh Brethren. Wc have warned them from Time to Time of Attempts by their Legiflature to extend an 
unwarrantable Jurifdidtion over us. We have reminded them of tbc Ci.cuinilanccs of our Emigration and Settlement here. We have appealed to their native 
Juftice and Magnanimity, and wc have conjured them by the Tics oF our common Kindred to diiavow theft Ufurpations, which, would inevitably interrupt cur 
Connexions and Cbrrefpondcnce. They too have been deaf to the Voice of Juftice and of Confimguimty. Wc muft, therefore, acq.uicfcc in the Neceffity, which 
drummed our Separation, and hold them, as wc bold the reft of Mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace, Friends. 

We therefore!^ the Reprcfcntative* of the UNITED STATES OF A M K K I C A, in Genre ai Congress, Aflimbled, sp- 

.. ■ * . <• « F _ _ e A., ik. U .Altinl. nf Mi,.* Tnf.nliniK iln an llwi N.mn unit ItU AiitltAritu fk. 


: obtained i 


folved • and that as f Ri k and Independent Spates, tliey have full Power to levy War,, conclude Peace, contradt Alliances, dftabh'fh 
Commerce, and to do all other AdU and Things which Independkn t S t a T * « may of right do. And for the fopport of this Dcclaratioo, with a 
firm Reliance on the Protedtioo of divine Providence, we mutually pledge tocach other our Lives, our Fortunes, -and our (acred Hwtqr. 


Signed by Or d e r and ‘in B » u a l r of the Con 0 ni 9* 


JOHN HANCOCK, President. 


C fiV A IE S THOMSON. Sscietait. 


Pniiasiissu: Printed 11 Jo mi 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


IN the preface to the first edition of “The Art and Prac- 
tice of Typography/' the author stated that he did not 
“anticipate again having the pleasure of producing a book 
as elaborate as this one/' but the favor with which the 
volume was received made another edition advisable, and 
in consequence he has had the additional pleasure of en- 
larging and revising it and of producing a volume even 
more elaborate and with a better selection of examples. 

The task of rewriting and replanning the second edi- 
tion was near completion when America entered the war 
against Germany, and now, a few months later, the book 
is presented to the public. The first edition was published 
in February, 1910. Work on the new edition was begun by 
the author in the latter part of 1913, and so great has been 
the task, in addition to his customary editorial labors, that 
almost four years have passed. 

The extent of the work will be comprehended when it 
is mentioned that there are twenty-eight chapters, in which 
the illustrations or typographic arrangements, number- 
ing six hundred and fifteen, include forty full-page spe- 
cially-printed inserts. Most of these illustrations or typo- 
graphic arrangements are in color. The text matter, which 
makes direct reference to the examples, totals nearly one 
hundred thousand words. 

That these examples are mostly high-class and by many 
of the best typographers in America (Europe also being 
represented), is due to the fact that the author during 
his connection with The American Printer has received 
several thousand pieces of printing, from which selections 
were made for this work. 

Great care was exercised in the choice of examples 
in order that the book would not become obsolete, and it 
is believed that most of the type arrangements shown will 
be considered good for a hundred years to come. That 
this is possible is proved by the Whittingham titles on 
page 32, one of which is sixty-eight and the other seventy- 
three years old at this writing. These titles were set up 
when most typography was poor, yet few other type ar- 
rangements of that time would meet approval today ; which 
indicates that it is not when printing is done, but how it is 
done that makes it good or bad. 


Attention should be called to the plan of this volume. 
There are two parts, the first having to do with typog^ 
raphy of the past and the second with typography of the 
present. Good printing of the present has a basic con- 
nection with that of the past, and for this reason one part 
is incomplete without the other. 

The entire first part should be studied before any of 
the ideas in the second part are applied to present-day 
problems, and especially should the chapter on Type- 
Faces be patiently read and studied. The printer should 
first know type-faces and then learn how to use them. 

In the chapters on Harmony, Tone, Proportion, Orna- 
mentation and other art principles the author does not 
intend to advocate that his readers shall make pictures 
with type or build pages that are merely beautiful. The 
first requirement of typography is that it shall be easy to 
read; the second is that it shall be good to look at. The 
efficient typographer studies the copy and arranges it so 
that the reader’s task is an easy and pleasant one. 


In planning the second edition the general style of the 
first edition was retained. However, an effort was made 
to change the style, especially of the binding, but so sat- 
isfactory was the original that it was again adopted. 

The historical chapters in the first part have been re- 
vised and slightly altered, but they are practically as be- 
fore. Extensive changes have been made in the second 
part. The text has been thoroly revised, and better typo- 
graphic examples substituted in many cases. These chap- 
ters especially have been greatly altered: Booklets, Cata- 
logs, Announcements, Letterheads, Billheads, Business 
Cards, Posters, Advertisements, Imprints. 

The chapter on Type-Faces is all new and has been 
enlarged from ten to twenty-four pages. New chapters on 
the following subjects have been added: Package Labels, 
Blotters, Newspapers, Periodicals, House-Organs. In 
place of the medley of contest specimens in the appendix 
of the first edition, there are halftone reproductions of 
more than one hundred attractive holiday greetings. 

No one realizes more than does the author the minor 
defects in typography, presswork and other details that 
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are present in this volume, yet the effort of a Hercules 
and the patience of a Job have been expended in making 
everything as correct as possible. As the book now stands, 
it is a reaching after the ideal, with human inability to 
attain perfection. It is needless to point out imperfec- 
tions ; the reader will discover them. 

In his selection of examples and recommendation of 
type-faces the author has been entirely free from pres- 
sure from any source. If certain type-faces are favored, 
it is because the author believes he is doing something for 
the cause of good printing by favoring them. What has 
been written has been written with sincerity. 


It is well to mention that the "Pilgrim’s Progress" title 
on page 21 is not genuine. Having seen the book on ex- 
hibition at the New York Public Library, the author ar- 
ranged to have it photographed and included in this work. 
The sequel to this is interesting and rather humorous. 
When the chapter on Type-Faces was being written and 
Caslon types were being studied, the author was startled 
to find that the types used on the "Pilgrim’s Progress" 
page were the same as those William Caslon was supposed 
to have designed forty-four years later. Greatly puzzled, 
the author made a trip to the library and examined the orig- 
inal. He immediately saw that the type-face used on the 
body of the book differed from that on the title. Discov- 
ering a note on the fly-leaf signed by William Pickering, 


the explanation dawned on him. The book was probably 
owned by Pickering in the middle of the last century and 
the title-page being missing a new one was set up, printed 
and inserted when the book was rebound. It was Whit- 
tingham, Pickering’s printer, who revived the Caslon types 
about that time, and he naturally used these types as the 
nearest approach to the English types of the period, 1078, 
when "Pilgrim’s Progress" was first published. 


It is impossible to mention by name all of those who 
have in one way or another assisted and encouraged the 
author in the production of this volume. A list of acknowl- 
edgments would include typographers of international 
note and typographers-to-be whose prentice hands need 
guidance. It would include office associates and those of 
the workrooms whose interest and attention to technical 
details helped much in the effort to make the work worthy. 

There is one, however, were such a list printed, whose 
name would lead all the rest, the man who, back in 1903, 
conceived the idea of this book; without whose business 
support this elaborate and costly work would have been 
impossible; whose ideals have been an inspiration; whose 
confidence and encouragement generated the energy and 
enthusiasm that have attended the author during the four- 
teen years in which this work has been building. It is a 
privilege to pay this tribute to John Clyde Oswald. 

New York. July. 1 . 17 . EDMUND G. GrESS. 
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[The chapters following are devoted 

to the consideration of typography 

as practiced in the twentieth century .] 
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276 (insert) 

Church stationery of the conventional 
kind, 277 (insert) 

A change in style of professional sta- 
tionery, 278 (insert) 

Elaborate border around letter sheet, 279 
Symmetrical arrangement, 280 
Squared effects, 281 
Simple treatment of little copy, 282 
Character in letterhead design, 288 
Colonial rule border panel, 284 
Advertising a meeting, 285 
A well-treated panel heading, 286 
Suggestion of the ecclesiastic, 287 
Three lines of equal length, 288 
For the general store, 289 
Treatment suggesting the business, 290 
Novel and dignified treatment, 291 
A distinctive heading, 292 
Decorative initials in heading, 293 
Just a neat typographic arrangement, 294 
Dignity in letterhead designing, 295 
A heading in two groups, 296 
Uncommon distribution of color, 297 
Double-panel treatment, 298 
Distinction in letterhead design, 299 
An ornament with a touch of color, 800 
A cross-lined panel, 801 
A German idea, 802 
Note-sheet typography, 808 
Humor in a notehead, 804 
Conventional treatment of an envelop cor- 
ner, 805 

Artistic envelop treatment, 306 
Envelop corner in text letter, 807 
Harmony of device and typography treat- 
ment, 808 

Elaborate envelop corner, 809 

BILLHEADS AND STATEMENTS 
Page 119 

Features of the average invoice, 310 
Converting letterhead into billhead, 311 
The non-stock-ruled type of billhead, 312 
(insert) 

Italic lower-case and Roman capitals, 313 
(insert) 

Billhead suggesting early printing, 314 
Good taste on billheads, 315 
Interesting border treatment, 316 
Large setting of a billhead, 817 
Invoice with many columns, 318 
Decorative type treatment that is suita- 
ble, 319 

An uncommon arrangement, 820 
Credit bill made from billhead, 321 
Professional bills, 322 


PACKAGE LABELS 
Page 123 

Catching attention at a distance, 823 (in- 
sert) 

Emphasizing daintiness and delicacy, 824 
(insert) 

Lettering for typographic study, 825 

A label rich in suggestion, 826 

Ruled line for the address, 327 

Black lettering with contrasts, 828 

Artistic quality thru typography, 829 

Study in black and white, 880 

A Caslon specimen, 881 

Harmony of border and lettering, 882 

Possible of typographic improvement, 383 

Freedom of treatment, 834 

Label used for a special list, 885 

BUSINESS CARDS 
Page 127 

Standardizing the arrangement, 886 
Dignified treatment for a well-known 
house, 887 

Forceful card treatment, 338 (insert) 

An unconventional effect, 839 (insert) 

A black monogram that is attractive, 840 
(insert) 

The monogram in color, 841 
An uncommon typographic effect, 342 
High-hat-and-f rock-coat treatment, 343 
Business card in blocked capitals, 844 
An underprinting decorative device, 845 
Roman capitals with italic lower-case, 346 
Modern German card treatment, 847 
Decorative style suited to business, 348 
Italic is sometimes pleasing, 349 
A strong design for special purposes, 350 
Classic arrangement in one size, 351 
A large amount of copy, 352 
Highly decorative, 353 
Horizontal lines well employed, 354 
For general purposes, 355 

THE BLOTTER 
Page 131 

A model blotter, 356 (insert) 

Modest amount of copy, 357 
A convention-hall blotter, 358 
Strong but pleasing contrasts, 359 
Suggestive of an architectural panel, 860 
Treatment that survives the test, 361 
Neat, refined arrangement, 362 
Type matter that fills the blotter, 363 
A blotter arranged the narrow way, 364 
Harmonizing typography, 365 

POSTERS, CAR CARDS, WINDOW 
CARDS 
Page 135 

Typographic poster in Roman capitals, 
366 (insert) 

Lettered poster worthy of study, 367 
A car card that has suggestion, 368 
Little copy and strong contrasts, 369 
Unique insurance advertising, 370 
Simplicity worthy of adaptation, 371 
Refined theatrical printing, 372 (insert) 
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A strong poster on plain lines, 373 (insert) 
Type treatment that suggests Franklin’s 
time, 374 

Poster in Shakespearean typography, 375 
Simple typographic treatment, 376 
Colonial style on a window card, 377 
Suggestion for an excursion card, 378 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
Page 139 

Newspaper advertisement arranged with- 
out thought, 379 

Easier to read and more pleasing to look 
at, 880 

A city department-store advertisement, 
381 (insert) 

The conversational style, 382 
Name and trademark sell the goods, 883 
One word thoroly advertised, 384 
Interesting use of white space, 385 
A bordered advertisement, 386 
Study in advertising values, 887 
Pictorial store advertisement, 388 
The store name does not appear, 389 
Four country-newspaper advertisements, 
390 (insert) 

A good-looking advertisement, 391 
Suggested by building architecture, 392 
A long list of agents, 393 
Planned to sell high-priced cars, 394 
Roman lettering and architecture, 395 
Uncommon placing of blank space, 396 
Modest display of a magazine advertise- 
ment, 397 

Blank space emphasizes illustration, 898 
A country-newspaper advertisement, 399 
Classified advertisements, 400 

NEWSPAPERS 
Page 147 

First number of America’s first newspa- 
per, 401 

The first newspaper issued regularly, 402 
Make-up of a suburban newspaper, 403 
(insert) 

Front-page make-up of a Hearst news- 
paper, 404 

Same news story by the “Times,” 405 
A four-deck heading, 406 
Sporting-page make-up, 407 
Pyramid make-up of advertisements, 408 

PERIODICALS 
Page 151 

Decorative treatment of a Thanksgiving 
number, 409 (insert) 

Dignity in make-up and typography, 410 
Samples of actual type matter, 410-A, 
422- A, 424- A 

Typographical harmony of heading and 
text, 411 

Advertising the story to the readers, 412 
Inserted feature panel, 413 
Illustration separated from heading, 414 
Headings and text in same face, 415 
Use of a small illustration, 416 
Box headings on editorial pages, 417 
Another way to feature editorials, 418 


LIST OF REPRODUCTIONS 

Excellent editorial typography, 419 
Use of rules on editorial page, 420 
News photograph on front page, 421 
Fine typographic make-up, 422 
Attractive first text page, 423 
Running around illustration, 424 
Feature page of a Christmas number, 425 
Convention feature of a trade journal, 426 
News headings and make-up, 427 
Conservative, readable editorial page, 428 
Caslon headings and old-style text, 429 
Caslon typography on a magazine, 430 
Typography of a pocket magazine, 431 

HOUSE-ORGANS 
Page 161 

Two pages in Kennerley typography, 432 
(insert) 

Three pages from a quaintly-treated house- 
organ, 433, 434, 485 

Distinctive lettering and typography, 436 
Interpolated paragraphs in italic, 437 
A house-organ in miniature, 488 
Another on the same plan, 439 
Attractive rule treatment of headings, 440 
Contents outlined on cover, 441 
Simple, effective typography, 442 
Dark-toned typography, 443 
Suitable treatment for silverware, 444 
Rubricated typography on a house-organ, 
445, 446 

Easily read and pleasingly illustrated, 447 
A typographic house-organ, 448 
Editorial page typographically neat, 449 
Attractive use of rules and italic, 450 
Elaborate house-organ title-page, 451 
A page in Cloister type, 452 
Use of paragraph marks, 453 
Good specimen of house-organ cover, 454 
Blank space used to good advantage, 455 
Cover of the “Philistine,” 456 
An “almanack” feature, 457 
Bodoni typography, 458 
Cover of a small house-organ, 459 
Suggestions for return post cards, 460, 
461, 462 

TYPE-FACES 
Page 169 

Comparison of the same type forms on 
two finishes of paper, 463 (insert) 
Roman alphabet from Trajan column, 
464-A 

Proportions of Roman capitals, 464-B 
Evolution of Roman lower-case, 465 
Two standard legible type-faces, 466 
Six standard representative Roman type- 
faces, 467 

Types of Sweinheim and Pannartz, 468 
Roman types of John and Wendelin of 
Spires, 469 

Roman type-face of Nicholas Jenson, 470 
Manuscript of the fifteenth century, 471 
Type-face used by Paul Manutius, 472 
Cloister Oldstyle as a Jenson title, 473 
Type-face used by National Printing Of- 
fice, 474 

Comparison of oldstyles, 475 
Cheltenham Oldstyle in Plantin typog- 
raphy, 476 


XIX 

Type-faces used by Daniel Elzevir, 477 
Roman types of Fournier, 478 
Capital alphabet drawn by Moxon, 479 
Moxon’s lower-case alphabet, 480 
Moxon’s alphabets inked in and reduced, 
479- A, 480-A 

Earliest Caslon specimen sheet, 481 
Two slightly different faces to Caslon 
fonts, 482 

Baskerville types, 483 
Possible descent of Scotch Roman, 484 
A study in French Oldstyle, 485 
Resetting in Bodoni Book, 486 
Comparison of original Bodoni with pres- 
ent types, 487 

Modern Roman of the nineteenth century 
in three tones, 488 

Modern Roman as used on newspapers, 489 
Optical changes by adding serifs, 491 
Differences in serif construction, 492 
Oldstyle changed to modern, 493 
Modern changed to oldstyle, 494 
Comparison of strokes, 495 
Thick and thin strokes in the alphabet, 496 
Serifs and stroke contrasts, 497 
Vertical thick strokes, 498 
Diagonal thick strokes, 499 
Heavy strokes in the letter “O,” 500, 501 
Letters with ascending and descending 
strokes, 502 

Descending strokes long in lettering, 503 
Cramped descenders and compressed 
ends, 504 

Descending and ascending numerals, 505 
The space between words in good letter- 
ing, 50 6 

Lower-case letters grouped according to 
formation, 507 

Legibility and other qualities, 508 
Sizes of type set to proper lengths, 509 
Ascertaining the proper optical length, 510 
Moxon’s Italic capitals of 1676, 511 
Italic lower-case of Moxon, 512 
Resetting in Cloister types, 518 
Decorated capitals or Swash letters, 514 
Roman and Italic compared, 515 
A few representative Italic type-faces, 516 
Complete Roman and Italic Caslon alpha- 
bets, 517 

Text capitals of Moxon, 518 

Text lower-case of Moxon, 519 

Two standard German type-faces, 520. 

A half-Gothic and half-Roman type, 521 
Several representative Text types, 522 
Block types, serifless and of one thickness 
of stroke, 523 

Modern art poster type, 524 
A bold-face from French Oldstyle, 525 
A few representative bold types, 526 
Eighteenth-century ornamental types of 
Fournier, 527-A 

Early nineteenth-century ornamental types 
of English founders, 527-B 
Recent American types of the ornamental 
kind, 527-C 

IMPRINTS 
Page 195 

The first “imprint,” as found on Fust and 
Schoeffer’s Psalter, 1457, 528-A (insert) 
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XX 


LIST OF DESIGNERS 


Colophon and imprint by Peter Schoeffcr, 
1476, 528-B (insert) 

The first imprint-device, and three adap- 
tations, 629 

Aldus’s anchor and dolphin device, and 
adaptations by modem printers, 630 
The most popular imprint-device as early 
used by printers, and modern interpre- 
tations, 631 

Arms supposedly granted the Typothetae, 
German master printers, 632 
The imprint-device of England’s first 
printer, its probable derivation, and 
two notable devices evolved from it, 633 
Two designs with ancient motifs, 634 
The pun, as found in two ancient print- 
ers’ marks, 635 

Devices used by notable printers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 536 


A printer’s device and imprint that mo- 
nopolizes two-thirds of the title-page, 
536-A 

Colophon-imprint by D. B. Updike, 537 
The Lion of St. Mark adapted to a book 
on Venetian life, 538 
The Lion of St. Mark and its use by the 
Oswald Press, 539-A, 539-B 
Robert Estienne’s mark and Bruce Rog- 
ers’s adaptation, 540 
An appropriate mark for a printer, 541 
Use of oval shape in the designing of 
printers’ marks, 542 

Modern imprints suggested by ancient 
forms, 543 

Printers’ marks based upon architectural 
motifs, 544 

An imprint that has to do with myth- 
ology, 545 


The monogram is an attractive form for 
printers’ devices, 546 

Representative of the large variety of de- 
vices in use by printers, 547 

Decorative imprints constructed with 
typefounders’ ornaments and suitable 
type-faces, 548 

Type imprints and the various effects pos- 
sible with them, 549 

Quaint book-ending as used by Elbert 
Hubbard, 550 

APPENDIX 

HOLIDAY GREETINGS 

Reproductions of more than a hundred 
greetings, in various forms, received by 
the editors of “The American Printer.” 


LIST OF DESIGNERS 


PART ONE 

Aldus Manutius, p. 15 
Barker, Christopher, p. 18 
Bodoni, John Baptist, p. 26 
Bradley, Will, opp. p. 32, 33, 34 
Caxton, William, p. 17 
Daye, J ohn, p. 18 
Daye, Stephen, p. 19 
De Vinne, Theodore L., p. 34 
Franklin, Benjamin, p. 25 
Fust and Schoeffer, opp. p. 7 
Gutenberg, Johann, p. 12, opp. p. 12 
Jacobi, Charles T., p. 33 
Jenson, Nicholas, p. 14 
Koburger, Anthony, p. 14 
MacKellar, Thomas, p. 29 
Morris, William, opp. p. 27 
Newcomb, Thomas, opp. p. 19 
Parker, Peter, p. 24 
Plantin, Christopher, p. 16, 17 
Rand, George C., and Avery, p. 29, 30 
Roberts, J ames, p. 20 
Sensenschmidt, J., opp. p. 14 
Thomas, Isaiah, p. 28 
Whittingham, Charles, p. 21, 32 

PART TWO 

(Figures refer to the -example 
numbers ) 

Adams-Brander Company, 301 
Advertisers Press, 300 
Anger, Harry A., 121, 292, 296 
Baker, William Henry, 155, 156, 239, 340, 
457, 458, 462 
Bartlett-Orr Press, 335 
Becker, August, 362 
Beran, C. R., 207 
Blanchard Press, 170 
Bradley, Will, 62, 76, 100, 139, 167, 211, 
219, 237, 339, 409, 425, 430 
Bradley, William Aspenwall, 141 


Cadillac Printing Company, 187 
Calkins & Holden, 384 
Calumet Press, 241, 245 
Capon, Charles R., 283, 311, 326, 454 
Carr, Horace, 252, 361 
Chasmar-Winchell Press, 195 
Cleland, T. M., 49, 160, 175, 176, 188, 233, 
250,394 

Colonial Press, 136, 137 
Cook Printing Company, 124 
Cooper, Frederick G., 338 
Cooper, Oswald, 234, 235, 328 
Corday & Gross, 172, 295 
Crittenden, Lee L., 204, 351 
Currier, Everitt R., 230, 231, 448 
De Vinne Press, 217 
De Vinne, Theodore L., 144 
Douglas, Lester, 423 
Dunn, H. H., 367 
D wiggins, Will, 177, 435 
Fell Company, William F., 289, 325 
Fleming & Carnrick, 96 
French, George, 126, 127, 294 
Frommader, E. A., 363 
Gilliss, Walter, 183, 184, 410, 411 
Glover, John, 304 

Goudy, Frederic W., 142, 149, 170, 334, 
366 

Government Printshop, Berlin, 118 
Gress, Edmund G., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 
27-A, 28, 30, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 46, 48, 
58, 64, 65, 68, 69, 82, 85, 86, 106, 107, 115, 
116, 119, 168, 169, 171, 200, 205, 208, 214, 
218, 220, 240, 242, 243, 246, 256, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 
268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 276, 277, 
278, 282, 285, 287, 289, 291, 307, 310, 313, 
316, 317, 319, 322, 323, 324, 329, 330, 336, 
337, 343, 345, 348, 352, 355, 356, 357, 358, 
364, 365, 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 
391, 393, 399, 400, 415, 416, 426, 427, 428, 
438, 439 


Greenleaf, Ray, 308 
Gress, Walter B., 346 
Griffith-Stillings Press, 210, 213, 443 
Haime, Harry, 221 
Hall-Taylor Company, 193, 393 
Heintzemann Press, 45, 281 
Jacobson, E. G., 165, 166 
Kehler, J. H., 40 
Kleukens, F. W., 32 
Lang, Fred S., 226 
Leader, Leon I., 288, 297 
Lewis, Barnard J., 157, 158, 159 
Mackay, A. F., 232, 244 
Marchbanks Press, 150, 151, 331, 460, 461 
Matthews-Northrup Works, 125, 178, 179, 
192 

Munder-Thomson Company, 122 
Nash, J. H., 134, 135, 147, 185, 279, 442, 
450, 451 

Neal Press, 306 

Nelson, Arthur, 138, 249, 284, 286, 290, 440 
Peabody, Charles Edward, 342 
Radcliffe, B. Walter, 360 
Rogers, Bruce, 43, 128, 129, 148, 223, 224, 
449-B, 451 

Roy croft Shop, 143, 456 
School of Printing, Boston, 42, 75, 335 
Seaver-Howland Press, 433, 434 
Sherbow, Benjamin, 152, 153, 236, 238, 247, 
248, 380, 412, 413, 414, 420 
Smith Company, Eugene, 452 
Stetson Press, 225, 228 
Stillson Company, Robert L., 186 
Stutes, Edward W., 206, 350 
Taft, Henry D., 353 
Tapley Company, J. F., 344 
Taylor & Taylor, 163, 164, 194, 445, 446 
Trow Press, 140 
University Press, 41 

Updike, £>. B., 70, 145, 146, 180, 181, 190, 
191, 203, 215, 222, 227, 303, 314, 315 
Warde Press, 447 

Winchell, Edward Everett, 161, 162, 209 
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THE SCRIBE AT WORK 

Representing a secretary to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy and 
patron of learning, copying manuscript books at the Hague 
about the time typography was invented 



WHEN BOOKS WERE WRITTEN 


TO MANY persons the words “Printing” and “Typog- 
raphy” are synonymous. The Standard dictionary, in its 
leading definition of the word “Printer,” says: “One 
engaged in the trade of typographical printing; one w r ho 
sets type or runs a printing press; specifically a com- 
positor.” 

But in these days there are so many kinds of printers 
(lithographic printers, steel- and copper-plate printers, 
linotype printers, textile printers, etc.) that to define the 
sort of printer who does his work with type the use of 
the adjective typographic” is necessary. 

The word typography” is derived from the Greek 
typos , or type; and grapke , or writing — type- writing. 
Typography, then, as I shall use it, means printing from 
movable, or separate, types. 

The origin of typography may be open to dispute, but 
it is an undeniable fact that the art of printing with sep- 
arate types was practiced at Mainz, Germany, during the 
years 1450-1455, and from there spread over Europe. 

Before that period books were written by hand or 
printed from crudely engraved blocks of wood. 

The thousand years preceding the invention of print- 
ing (the fifth to the fifteenth century) are known in 
history as the Middle Ages, and the first six centuries 
of this period (the fifth to the eleventh) are called the 
Dark Ages, because during those years civilization in 
Europe relapsed into semi-barbarism, and scientific, artis- 
tic and literary pursuits were almost entirely abandoned. 

Latin had been the language of intellectual Europe up 
to the time of the fall of Rome (476 a.d.) and one of the 
influences that led up to this benighted period was that 
Southern Europe was overrun by so-called barbarians 
from Germania in the north — the Angles and Saxons, 
who settled in Britain; the Franks, Burgundians and 
Goths, who settled in Gaul (now France) and Germany ; 
the Vandals who settled in Spain, and the Lombards, 
who settled in Italy. 

In Italy, Spain and Gaul the Latin-speaking natives 
far outnumbered the invaders, and the Germanic con- 
querors were forced to learn something of Latin. The 
present languages of those countries are the result of 
that attempt. The languageof the Germanic Angles and 
Saxons was used in Britain after their invasion of that 
country, but was modified by the French-speaking Nor- 
mans who conquered England in the eleventh century. 
Thus Latin as a common language died. 


Altho dead to most of the population of Europe, Latin 
was made the official language of the Christian church, 
and, during that period of the Middle Ages when French, 
Spanish, Italian and English were in a state of evolution, 
it afforded a means of keeping alive in written books the 
knowledge the world had gained before the dark curtain 
of ignorance was rung down. 


Manuscript books are so-called from the Latin words 
manu scripti, meaning “written by hand,” and the initials 
of these two Latin words are frequently used for the word 
manuscript, i.e., MS.” 

The materials upon which books w’ere written have 
at various times been clay, stone, wood, lead, skin, papyrus 
and paper. 

Looking back six thousand years to the beginning of 
recorded time we find the Chaldeans (Babylonians and 
Assyrians) writing arrow-shaped characters with a sharp 



ASSYRIAN CLAY TABLET 
Showing the cuneiform (arrow-shaped) writing 


tri-pointed instrument upon damp clay, which was then 
made permanent by baking. In 1845 a library of baked 
clay tablets was discovered among the ruins of Nineveh. 
Thousands of these tablets have been collected in the 
British Museum, the most interesting of which is one 
which had been broken in eighteen pieces, containing an 
account of the Flood. 

Twenty-five hundred years before the Christian era, 
when the great pyramids were being built, the Egyptians 
wrote upon papyrus, a plant growing on the banks of the 
Nile. The inner portion of the plant was stripped, the 
strips laid across each other, pressed and dried. The 
squares of material thus made were then joined together 
to form a long strip which was rolled around a rod. 

Upon papyrus is written one of the oldest books” in 
the world, ‘The Book of the Dead,” now in the British 
Museum. This is a literary work of a semi-sacred char- 
acter, and copies were placed in the tombs with deceased 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 


Egyptians, whence its name. A reproduction of a portion 
of this book is given on page three. 

Supposedly under the patronage of the Egyptian ruler, 
Rameses II., about thirteen hundred years before Christ, 
many books on religion, law, medicine and other subjects 
were written, and a great library was accumulated. 

The Chinese wrote with a stylus or brush upon tablets 
of bamboo fiber. It is impossible accurately to determine 
the antiquity of Chinese methods, as the extravagant and 
often unsubstantiated claims of historians antedate those 
of modern discovery. Ink, paper, and printing from 
blocks were all supposedly invented by the Chinese early 
in the Christian era, and even the first use of separate 
types is credited to Pi-Shing, a Chinese blacksmith. It 
may be relevant to suggest that the old-time “black- 
smith” joke and the printing-term “pi” are derived from 
this source. 

Dressed skins and palm leaves were used by the Hindoos, 
and writings in Sanscrit were probably done in the tem- 
ples by the Brahmins, the priests and philosophers of 
early India. The Vedas, sacred writings as old as 2000 
b.c., formed a big portion of the Hindoo literature. 

The Hebrews wrote upon stones and animal skins. In 
this manner they preserved the Old Testament portion of 
the Bible, and gave to posterity one of the most wonder- 
ful books ever written. 

The ancient Phoenicians were commercial people, and 
being such did very little in producing literature ; yet it is 
to them that we owe the present Roman alphabet. The 
illustration on a following page shows how this transition 
probably came about. There is a slight resemblance be- 
tween some of the twenty-one characters in the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet and certain picture writings of the Egyp- 
tians, whose hieroglyphic alphabet consisted of several 
hundred characters and was as cumbersome as is the Chi- 
nese alphabet with its several thousand characters. 

The Greeks received their alphabet directly from the 
Phoenicians, there being a tradition that one Cadmus in- 
troduced it into Greece. Some writers claim that “Cad- 
mus” merely signifies the East” and does not refer to 
an individual. The names of the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet, Alpha and Beta, are similar to those of 
many other languages, and the word ‘alphabet” is de- 
rived from these two words. 

In Greece, especially at Athens, before manuscripts 
became numerous, lectures and public readings were im- 
portant features of intellectual life. 

The poems of Homer, supposed to have been composed 
about 880 b.c., were not put into writing until 560 b.c., 
and during this period of more than three hundred years 
they were retained in the memory of bards, by whom 
thejp’ were sung or recited. 

* Plutarch’s Lives,” one of the best known Greek lit- 
erary works, was written in the second century, a.d. 

The Greek nation is generally acknowledged to have 
been one of the most intellectual of ancient times, yet it 
is a peculiar fact that only the boys were given an edu- 
cation, the intellectual development of women being con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

Copying of manuscripts was often a labor of love. 
Demosthenes, the great philosopher, is said to have tran- 
scribed with his own hands the eight books of Thucydides 
on the history of the Peloponnesian War. 

Many of the Greek manuscripts were written by scribes 
and copyists who were slaves, and some of these slaves 
developed much talent of a literary kind. 

The Greeks imported papyrus as a writing material, 
until one of the Ptolemies, in the interests of the Alexan- 
drian library, decreed that no papyrus should go out of 
Egypt* This led to the development of parchment, so 


named from the city of Pergamus, where it was first 
made. Parchment is the skin of calves, goats or sheep, 
cleaned and smoothed. 

In the days of militant Greece, Alexander the Great 
conquered Egypt, and in the year 332 b.c. founded Alex- 
andria. When at his death Alexander’s empire was 
divided among his generals, Egypt fell to the lot of 
Ptolemy, surnamed Soter. Thus began a dynasty of 
Egyptian kings known as Ptolemies, ending in 30 b.c. 
with the death of Cleopatra, the last of the line. The 
second Ptolemy, surnamed Philadelphus, founded the great 
Alexandrian library, which accumulated over five hun- 
dred thousand rolls of manuscript, mostly brought from 
Greece. The length of the rolls varied from small ones 
of two hundred lines to massive scrolls of one hundred 
and fifty feet when unwound. 

There is a legend that Ptolemy Philadelphus was so 
impressed with the appearance of a roll of parchment con- 
taining in gold letters the sacred scriptures of the He- 
brews, that, about 270 b.c., he caused their translation 
to be made into Greek. This, it is said, was done in 
Alexandria in seventy-two days by seventy-two learned 



ANCIENT ROMAN READING A MANUSCRIPT ROLL 
From a painting found at Pompeii 


Jews from Jerusalem. Hence the name “Septuagirit,” 
which has always been applied to that Greek version of 
the Old Testament. 

Julius Caesar, the Roman conqueror, whom Shake- 
speare designated the foremost man of all this world,” 
about the year 30 b.c. visited the city of Alexandria and 
became interested in Cleopatra, the Egyptian queen. This 
led to a war with King Ptolemy, and during a fierce 
battle Caesar set fire to the Egyptian fleet. Unfortunately 
the flames extended to the Alexandrian library and de- 
stroyed the greater part of its magnificent collection of 
manuscripts. 

Gradually after that, Rome superseded Alexandria as 
an intellectual center, as Alexandria had previously 
superseded Athens. The conquest of Greece, over a hun- 
dred years before, had been the cause of many Greek 
scholars and philosophers taking up their abode in Rome. 
This, with the fact that a great number of scribes and 
copyists had involuntarily come to the Eternal City be- 
cause of the fortunes of war, helped to develop in the 
Romans an interest in literature. 

During the period of Roman history identified with 
Julius Caesar there were customs in manuscript making 
that are interesting in their suggestion of modern news- 
paper methods. In fact, Caesar is credited with having been 
the founder of the newspaper. 
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He introduced the daily publication of the news of the 
Roman Senate and People, a radical change from the 
previous custom of issuing yearly news-letters known as 
the Annals. The acts of the senate were reported by 
trained writers known as tabularii, or inscribers of tablets, 
and were revised and edited before publication by a 
senator appointed to that duty. Abbreviated forms of 
writing were used in “reporting,” a sort of short-hand 
which enabled the scribe to write as rapidly as a man 
could speak. Caesar himself wrote his letters in char- 
acters which prevented them being read by his enemies. 

The Acts of the Senate” grew into a diary of general 
news, known as the “Acts of the City,” and it is likely 



ROMAN WAXED TABLET 
The present method of binding Rat hooks 
might have originated with these old tablets 


that the educated slaves in the families of public men were 
called into service to duplicate copies for circulation. 

Altho the Emperor Augustus, who reigned in Rome at 
the beginning of the Christian era, discontinued publish- 
ing the Acts of the Senate, he encouraged the writing 
and copying of books to such extent that 
the period is a memorable one in literature. 

The classic authors, Virgil and Horace, 
wrote at that time, and many other impor- 
tant manuscripts were produced. 

Slave labor was utilized for copying, and 
large editions of manuscript rolls were pro- 
duced with an ease that rivaled the later 
method of the printing press. In such in- 
stances it was the custom for a reader to 
read aloud, to, say, one hundred trained 
writers. The possibilities of this process may 
be imagined. Horace allowed his slaves 
rations which were so meager that the en- 
tire cost of production, including papyrus 
and binding, of a small book was equivalent 
to about twelve cents in United States coin. 

Thus it will be seen that in the days of 
the Roman Empire books were plentiful and 
cheap because of slave labor, just as they 
are cheap in modern times because of ma- 
chinery. 

For most of their books the Romans, as 
had the Egyptians and Greeks before them, 
used rolls of papyrus wound about rods. 

Ordinarily these rods were made of wood, 
but for highly-prized manuscripts, rods 
made of ivory with gold balls at the ends 
were used, and the writing in such cases was 
on purple-colored parchment, elaborately 
decorated with gold or red ink. 

The present style of flat sheet books 
might have originated with the use by the 
Romans of tablets of wood or metal, wax- 


coated, on which memoranda were scratched with the 
stylus. Several tablets were hinged together and the 
wax surface was protected by raised edges in the man- 
ner of the modern school slates (see illustration). This 
led to the use of several leaves of vellum fastened to- 
gether and enclosed by richly carved ivory covers, a 
form that came into use about 300 a.d., shortly before 
Constantine removed the Roman capital to Constantinople. 
Constantinople naturally became the center of civiliza- 
tion, and the work of transcribing manuscripts was taken 
up in that city. In the eighth century the reigning em- 
peror, in order to punish the transcribers for insubor- 
dination, caused the library at Constantinople to be sur- 
rounded by vast piles of fagots, which being fired at a 
given signal, the whole building was totally destroyed, 
along with its twelve scribes and chief librarian and 
more than thirty thousand volumes of precious manu- 
scripts.” It seems to have been a favorite method of 
punishment during the Middle Ages for those in author- 
ity to destroy valuable manuscripts. 


While, as we have seen, with the fall of the Western 
Empire of Rome, the drift of literature was toward the 
East, there remained in the West a dim light that was 
kept burning thru the six hundred years so fittingly 
called the Dark Ages. This light came from the monas- 
teries of Europe, in which little bands of devoted men 
were transcribing and decorating the holy writings used 
by the Christian church. 

The Christian church as an organization became power- 
ful after the Roman Empire declined, and the monopoly of 
learning which the church possessed during the Dark 
Ages gave it such a superior knowledge and power that 
the Church of Rome granted authority to kings, and took it 
away, at its pleasure. A memorable instance of this 
power took place in the eleventh century, when Hilde- 
brand, who as head of the church was known as Pope 
Gregory VII., forced Henry IV. of Germany, who had 



THE FAMOUS “BOOK OF THE DEAD*' 

Part of the seventeenth chapter of the “Book of the Dead, showing 
hieroglyphics and illustrations. This hook was written upon papyrus, 
and copies were placed hy ancient Egyptians in tombs with their dead 
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offended him, to seek pardon in a most humiliating man- 
ner. Henry stood barefoot in the snow for three days, 
before Hildebrand would pardon him. 

On one occasion previous to the event mentioned 
above, Charlemagne (Charles the Great), king of the 
Franks, who was crowned by Pope Leo III. and saluted 
as Emperor of the West, was so mistakenly zealous in 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ALPHABET 
This table shows how the present-day Roman 
alphabet came to us from the ancient Phpenicians 

extending along with his own kingdom that of the Lowly 
Nazarene, that he ordered the hanging of more than four 
thousand prisoners before the Saxons would consent to 
be baptized and conquered. 

Latin as a language is dead, so far as the secular world 
is concerned, but since the seventh century it has been 
the official language of the Church of Rome. All manu- 
scripts produced by monks after that time, whether writ- 
ten in Britain, Germany or Italy, are in Latin, and the 
services of the Roman Catholic Church are conducted in 
that language even today. In the year 1080, the King of 
Bohemia asked Hildebrand, the Papal head of the church, 
for permission to have the services performed in the 
language of the people. This request Hildebrand refused, 
saying: “it is the will of God that his word should be 
hidden, lest it should be despised if read by every one.” 
In 1229 a council of the church published a decree 
which not only strictly forbade the translation of the 
Bible into a “vulgar tongue,” but also forbade all but 
the clergy to have copies in their possession. 

In spite of these mandates, translations of various 


portions of the Bible were made into common tongues, 
but at great risk. William Tyndale set about to translate 
the Bible into English, vowing that ere many years he 
would cause the plough-boy to know more of the Scrip- 
tures than did the priests. By 1526 he had completed 
the New Testament, but his books were burned in the 
public squares as soon as completed. Ten years later 
Tyndale was burned, as had been his books. 

In 1534 Martin Luther completed his wonderful trans- 
lation into German of the entire Bible, and gave to the 
people what had previously been denied them. 

We will now consider the making of manuscript books 
in the Middle Ages. In the early days of the Christian 
church, persecution was so severe that Christians lived in 
hiding, or secluded themselves from the outer world to 
worship. This condition led to the existence of a class 
of men known as monks (from a Greek word monos , 
meaning “alone”). At the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, an earnest, conscientious Christian, now called 
Saint Benedict, set out to reform the evils then preva- 
lent in monastic life. One of his theories was that the 
monks should spend their time, not in idleness, but in 
manual labor, in teaching the youth, and in copying 
manuscripts. The Benedictine monks, as the followers 
of Benedict are known, were the main agents in spread- 
ing Christianity and keeping learning alive during the 
Dark Ages. Their mode of living became so popular that, 
it is said, there were at one time thirty-seven thousand 
monasteries or cloisters in existence. 

One of the occupations of the Benedictine monks was 
that of copying manuscripts, and in some monasteries a 
room known as the scriptorium was set apart for such 
work. The office of scribe or copyist was one of great 
importance, and stringent rules governed the work. No 



CAPITAL LETTERS OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS 
From inscriptions carved in stone 


writing was done by artificial light, talking was pro- 
hibited, and none but the scribes was allowed in the 
room. The tools were quill pens, knives to cut the quills, 
pumice stone to smooth the surface of the parchment, 
awlsandrulers with which to make guide-lines, and weights 
to keep down the pages. Parchment and vellum, the 
former made of the skins of calves, goats or sheep, the 
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latter of the skins of unborn lambs and kids, were the 
materials written upon. Black ink was commonly used 
for the text of books; and vermilion, an orange-red ink 
made of red clay, was used for titles and important parts 
of the text. The portions in red were known as rubrics, 
from rubrica (red earth.) 

Illuminating was done to some extent in the monas- 
teries, but illuminators other than monks w r ere often 
called upon to assist in this work. This practice led to 
queer combinations, as sacred writings were frequently 
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UNCIAL LETTERS OF THE SIXTH CENTURY 
'These letters show the Roman capitals assuming 
the shape of the later Gothic, or text, letters 


decorated with monkeys and other animals and birds, 
which might have afforded appropriate decoration for an 
account of the Flood. 

After the parchment was prepared and before begin- 
ning to write the scribe would scratch his guide-lines upon 
it with an awl. The position of the page and the lines 
of lettering were thus indicated, the page 
guide-lines extending to the edge of the 
parchment. The scribe’s work was prin- 
cipally that of copying (setting reprint, 
printers would say) from a book on the 
reading desk at his side. He was supposed 
strictly to follow copy,” and his work 
was compared occasionally by a person 
known as a corrector. The black writing 
finished, the skins were passed to the ru- 
bricator or illuminator, if the manuscript 
was to be elaborately treated. 

The colored plate shown as a frontis- 
piece is from an old print and pictures a 
scribe at work. He is writing the text on 
a sheet of parchment held in place by a 
weight. The book from which he is copy- 
ing is in front of him, above his writing 
desk, and his copy is indicated by a guide 
such as printers still use. Ink pots and 
pens are in place and an elaborate library 
is evidently at his disposal. The picture 



HALF-UNCIAL LETTERS 
Demonstrating the transition of Roman 
capitals into small, or lower-case, letters 


is defective in perspective but is withal rather inter- 
esting. 

The most beautiful and elaborate specimen of the 
illuminator’s art now in existence is the famous “Book of 
Kells,” a copy of the Gospels written about the seventh 
century. It is notable because of the excellence of its 
decoration, the endless variety of initial letters it con- 
tains, and the careful lettering. The scribes and illumi- 
nators of Ireland have a lasting monument in this book, 
as it is supposed to have been produced in the monastery 
of Kells, founded by St. Colombo. 

Gold, red and blue were favorites with the illumi- 
nators, the burnished gold leaf adding richness to the 
brilliancy of the effect. 

Manuscript books were ordinarily bound in thick 
wooden boards, covered with leather, but there are 
books yet preserved the boards of which are of carved 
ivory, and others that are inlaid with precious stones. 

The books associated with the Middle Ages most 
familiar to us are the Missal (mass-book), containing the 
services of the celebration of the mass; the Psalter (book 
of psalms), containing the psalms used in church services; 
the Book of Hours, containing prayers and offices for the 
several hours of the day, and the Donatus, a short Latin 
grammar, the work of ^Elius Donatus, a Roman gram- 
marian of the fourth century. 

When printing was invented the first types used were 
imitations of the current Gothic lettering, known to us 
as Black Letter, Old English, etc. A few years later, 
when typography was introduced into Italy, the types 


Angulo cputuaU aipqateoi 
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GOTHIC LETTERS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
Also showing the decorative uncial-like initials used on manuscript Missals 
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were cut in imitation of the lettering selected for use by 
the scribes of the Italian Renaissance, which lettering is 
familiarly known in our time as Roman. The capitals of 
this Roman lettering are fashioned after those used in 
ancient Rome, and the small or lower-case letters are 
after the Roman writing known as minuscule, of the 
twelfth century. 

The ancient Roman writing was all capitals, and as 
found on stamps and coins was of the character of the 
modern so-called ‘ gothic” (plain strokes, without the 
small cross strokes known as serifs). The more carefully 
made Roman capitals, as carved on monuments and 
buildings, are not unlike the present type-faces known 
as Caslon and French old style. 

The evolution of Roman capitals into the small or 
lower-case letters of the present day is traced in the 
writing called uncial , in which the letters A, D, E, H, 
M, Q are rounded and altered in appearance. More 
changes developed the writing known as haff~undal, 
in which only the N and F retain the appearance of 


Roman capitals. The small (lower-case) letters became 
known as minuscule , as contrasted with majuscule, or cap- 
ital letters. (See reproductions on preceding pages.) 

From this point book writing developed in two direc- 
tions : one toward the heavy pointed stroke of the churchly 
Gothic style, and the other, guided by Charlemagne in 
the eighth century, to the style of Roman letter used by 
Jenson and other printers of Venice, Italy, in their 
classic printing of the fifteenth century. Our old-style 
Roman types are from this source. 

Another style, called cursive, was the carelessly executed 
handwriting used for ordinary purposes, and in that 
respect may be likened to our own business script. 

Thus as the fifteenth century dawned upon Europe we 
find literature and learning locked in the cells of the 
monks, while outside, the hosts of people who for ten 
centuries wandered in semi-darkness had reached an 
elevation which showed them a new existence coming 
with the intellectual awakening that was then already 
upon them. 



LETTERED PAGE FROM THE ‘ BOOK OF KELLS” 

Showing the beautiful writing of the Irish scribes of the seventh century 
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Portion of a page (full size) from Fust and Sctoeffer s Psalter of 1457 

The first book with a printed date: showing initials and decoration cut in wood 
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THE ORIGIN OF TYPOGRAPHY 


THE invention of typography in the fifteenth century 
marked the beginning of a new civilization and the end 
of the medieval thousand years. The Middle Ages may 
be said to have begun with the capture of Rome by the 
Vandals in 455 a.d., and to have ended with the produc- 
tion of what is considered the first printed book in 1455. 



FRENCH PLAYING CARD 
A block print of tbe fifteenth century 


As has been shown, during most of the thousand years 
preceding the invention of typography, ignorance and 
superstition reigned thruout Europe, despite the efforts of 
Charlemagne and others to revive learning and encourage 
interest in books. The popular mind had become so per- 
verted that ability to read and write and love for art 
were considered proofs of effeminacy. 

As the medieval period neared its close, the brain of 
man became more active; he began to reason and to 
understand much that before had been mystery. Inter- 
est was manifested in the problems of science and re- 
ligion, and notable things were accomplished by artists 
and craftsmen. It seemed as if the intellect of mankind 
was awakening from a long sleep, and civilization was 
being born again. 

As the light of the new intelligence shone upon the 
earth and Europe rubbed its dazzled eyes, Typography, 
the star that was to light the way to modern knowledge 
and achievement, appeared. 


Printing with separate metal types, while involving 
a new principle, was to some extent a development of 
other methods. The evolution from manuscript books 
to block books, and from block books to books printed 
from types occurred quietly in the natural course of events ; 
so quietly, indeed, that there is mystery surrounding each 
change of method. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century, when writing 
was the only agency used for making books, the demand 
for playing cards and sacred pictures necessitated a 
method of reproduction more rapid than the old ; and thus 
engraved wood blocks were introduced. 

As the desire for knowledge outgrew the productive 
resources of the russet-gowned scribes, men with a me- 
chanical turn of mind began to engrave pages of books 
on wooden blocks, a process which, tho extremely tedious, 
afforded a means of partly satisfying the need, and which 
became the stepping stone to the invention of printing 
with separate types. The block books, as they were 
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called, sometimes contained whole pages of reading mat- 
ter, each letter cut in relief on the face of the wood, and 
frequently the page included a large illustration carelessly 
drawn and crudely engraved. The early method of print- 
ing block books was by placing the paper on the inked 
surface and rubbing the back. Only one side was printed 
and a brown distemper ink (a kind of watercolor) was used. 
Simply constructed presses, prototypes of the modern 
hand press, were employed by block-book makers in 
later years. Playing cards and image prints were popular 
products of the block-book period, and after being printed 
were colored by means of stencils. A French playing 
card of the fifteenth century is reproduced on the pre- 
ceding page, as well as a print illustrating the old leg- 
end of St. Christopher carrying the infant Jesus across 
a river. This last-mentioned print is dated 1423, is 
8% x 11% inches in size, and is the oldest dated speci- 
men of printing. 

The invention of printing really dates from the time 
books were printed from wooden blocks, altlio the more 
important invention, that of typography (printing with 
separate types), is also known by the general word print- 
ing. ” The first block books, probably Donatuses, may 
have been printed in Holland. The Donatus” is a 
Latin grammar, and received its name from its author, 
jfElius Donatus, a Roman grammarian of the fourth cen- 
tury. It is a small book of not more than thirty-four 
pages printed on parchment, and had a large sale. 

There is a morbid side to human nature, and it has 
been with us since the beginning. Today it finds delight 
in perusing in the sensational newspapers detailed de- 
scriptions of murders, train wrecks, and other happenings 
in which blood is spilled. During the Middle Ages it pre- 
vailed, and is reflected in the pictures that have come down 
to us in the block books. A doleful atmosphere is 
present in the block book,“Ars Moriendi” (Art of Dy- 



BIBLE OF THE POOR 
Famous block book of the fifteenth century 
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TEXT PAGE FROM A BLOCK BOOK 
“Ars Moriendi," printed in the fifteenth century 


ing), whose illustrations show weeping angels and leering 
demons, weird settings that are magnified by the crude- 
ness of the engravings. 

The “Biblia Pauperum” (Bible of the Poor) is another 
block book very popular in the days preceding the inven- 
tion of typography. It is a book of about forty pages, 
consisting principally of illustrations of the important 
happenings as told in the Scriptures. The book was for 
the use of illiterate monks and those that did not have 
access to the elaborate manuscript Bibles. 

A book of similar purpose, but more complete than the 
Bible of the Poor, is called Speculum Humanse Salva- 
tionis” (Mirror of Human Salvation). This book liter- 
ally presents the transition from block books to type- 
printed books, for of the sixty-three pages in one edition 
twenty are printed from wood blocks and forty-three from 
separate types (see reproductions herewith). The printed 
page of the “Mirror” is a trifle larger than the page that 
is now being read. Almost every monastery in Europe 
contained copies of the Speculum.” 


When, where and by whom was typography invented? 
It is surprising that there should be any real uncer- 
tainty about the facts connected with the invention of 
typography, but some uncertainty does exist, and vari- 
ous opinions and conclusions are set forth in books on 
the subject. The new method of printing w r as invented 
in the midst of indifference and ignorance, and for many 
years but few cared that it had come among them. 

The inventor of typography, whether Coster or Guten- 
berg, was too modest to claim the credit in a substantial 
way, as he failed to print his name on the first books 
done by the new method. 

This modesty, or whatever else it may have been, 
opened the way for almost every European country to 
claim the honor of having been the home of the inven- 
tion. However, all claims have been disproved excepting 
those of Germany and Holland, and as the argument now 
stands the weight of the evidence is with Germany. 

C. H. Timperley, in his “Dictionary of Printing” (1839) 
says that of those who had written on the subject up to 
his time, one hundred and nine favored Mainz and twenty- 
four favored Haarlem as the birthplace of typography. 

There is indisputable evidence to prove that typog- 
raphy was practiced by Gutenberg at Mainz, Germany, 
from 1450 to 1455, and that the art spread from that 
city to all parts of Europe. There is no doubt about that. 
The only thing which can lose to Gutenberg and Ger- 
many the credit of the invention is proof that another 
man printed from separate types in another country pre- 
vious to 1450. Certain investigators have attempted to 
supply this proof, as we shall see. 
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The pretensions of Holland are that one Laurens Jans- 
zoon Coster (Lawrence, son of John, the sexton or 
sheriff) printed with separate types about the year 1430 
at Haarlem. 

The earliest testimony on the subject is a chapter in 
the “Chronicle of Cologne” (l499) wherein the author 
speaks of information about the invention of typography 
received by him from Ulrich Zell, who printed books at 
Cologne, Germany, as early as 1464. He states that the 
“art was discovered first of all in Germany, at Mainz on 
the Rhine,” and that “the first inventor of printing was 
a citizen . . . named Junker Johann Gutenberg.” This 
statement is added to by the assertion that the new art 
“found its first prefiguration in Holland in the Donatuses 
which were printed there before that time.” It has been 
argued that the last assertion refers to block books. 

An extract from the Cologne-Chronicle account may 
be of interest : 

This highly valuable art was discovered first of all in Germany, 
at Mainz on the Rhine. And it is a great honor to the German 
nation that such ingenious men are found among them. And it 
took place about the year of our Lord 1440, and from this time 
until the year 1450, the art, and what is connected with it, was 
being investigated. And in the year of our Lord 1450, it was a 
golden year, they began to print, and the first book they printed 
was the Bible in Latin ; it was printed in a large letter resembling 
the letter with which at present missals are printed. Altho the 
art was discovered at Mainz, in the manner as it is now generally 
used, yet the prefiguration was found in Holland, in the Don- 
atuses, which were printed there before that time. And from 
these, the beginning of the said art was taken, and it was in- 
vented in a manner much more masterly and subtle than this, 
and became more and more ingenious But the first in- 

ventor of printing was a citizen of Mainz, born at Strassburg, and 
named Junker Johann Gutenberg. From Mainz the art was intro- 
duced first of all into Cologne, then into Strassburg, and after- 
wards into Venice. The origin and progress of the art was told 
me verbally by the honorable master Ulrich Zell, of Hanan, still 
printer at Cologne, anno 1499, by whom the said art came to 
Cologne. 

There was printed in the year 1561 an address to the 
town officers at Haarlem by Dierick Coornhert, an en- 
graver, in which he stated that he was 

often told in good faith that the useful art of printing books 
was invented, first of all, here in Haarlem, altho in a crude way, 
as it is easier to improve on an invention than to invent; which 
art having been brought to Mainz by an unfaithful servant, was 
very much improved there, whereby this town, on account of its 
first having spread it, gained such a reputation for the invention 
of the art, that our fellow-citizens find very little credence when 
they ascribe this honor to the true inventor. . . . And because I 
implicitly believe what I have said before, on account of the trust- 
worthy evidence of very old, dignified and gray heads, who often 
told me not only the family of the inventor, but also his name and 
surname, and explained the first crude way of printing, and 
pointed with their finger the house of the first printer out to me. 

It will be noticed that Coornhert fails to mention the 
name of the alleged inventor, the location of his house, 
or the date of the invention. The claim that ‘the useful 
art of printing books was invented, first of all, here at 
Haarlem, altho in a crude way,” may refer to the print- 
ing of block books and not to typography. 

The claims of Holland were first presented definitely 
about 1566 in a history of the Netherlands called “Ba- 
tavia,” the author of which was known in his own tongue 
as Adrian de Jonghe; in English as Adrian the Younger, 
and in Latin as Hadrian Junius. The story as written by 
Junius has been dubbed the ‘ Coster Legend” and it 
reads in part as follows : 

About one hundred and twenty-eight years ago there dwelt in a 
house of some magnificance (as may be verified by inspection, for 
it stands intact to this day) in Haarlem, near to die market, and 
opposite the royal palace, Laurentius Joannes, surnamed jEditus, 
or Custos, by reason of this lucrative and honorable office, which 
by hereditary right appertained to the distinguished family of 
that name. . . . When strolling in the woods near the city, as 
citizens who enjoyed ease were accustomed to do after dinner and 
on holidays, it happened that he undertook as an experiment to 
fashion the bark of a beech tree in the form of letters. The letters 


so made, he impressed the reverse way, consecutively, upon a leaf 
of paper, in little lines of one kind and another. . . . Thereupon 
he made, by the addition of letters, explanations for pictures on 
engraved wood. Of this kind of printing, I myself have seen some 
stamped block books, the first essays of the art, printed on one 
side only, with the printed pages facing each other, and not upon 
both sides of the leaf. Among them was a book in the vernacular 
written by an unknown author, bearing the title “Spieghel onzer 
Behoudenis ’ ’ [Dutch edition of the “ Mirror of Salvation two 
page* of the Latin edition of which are here shown] .... He 
subsequently changed the beech-wood letters for those of lead, 
and these again for letters of tin, because tin was a less flexible 
material, harder and more durable. To this day may be seen in 
the very house itself . . . some very old wine flagons, which 
were made from the melting down of the remnants of these very 
types. The new invention met with favor from the public and 
. . . attracted purchasers from every direction. . . . He 

added assistants to his band of workmen, and here may be found 
the cause of his troubles. Among these workmen was a certain 
John. Whether or not, as suspicion alleges, he was Faust . . . 

or another of the same name I shall not trouble myself to ascer- 
tain. This man, altho bound by oath to the typographic art, when 
he knew himself to be perfectly skilled in the operation of type 
setting, in the knowledge of type founding, and in every other 
detail appertaining to the work, seized the first favorable oppor- 
tunity . . . and flew into the closet of the types, and packed 

up the instruments used in making them that belonged to his 
master, and . . . immediately after slunk away from the 

house with the thief. He went first to Amsterdam, thence to 
Cologne and finally regained Mainz. . . . Within the space 

of a year, or about 1442, it is well known that he published, by 
the aid of the same types which Laurentius had used in Haarlem, 
the “Doctrinal” of Alexander Gallus . . . and also the 

“ Treatises ” of Peter, of Spain . . . I remember that Nich- 

olas Gallius, the preceptor of my boyhood, a man of tenacious 
memory, and venerable with gray hairs, narrated these circum- 
stances to me. He, when a boy, had more than once heard Cor- 
nells, an old bookbinder and an underworkman in the same print- 
ing office when not an octogenarian and bowed down with years, 
recite all these details as he had received them from his master. 

This is the strongest proof the friends of Coster can 
present, and it has been thoroughly dissected by investiga- 
tors representing both sides of the controversy. The weak 
points of the document appear to be: 

(1) The date of the experiment with wood letters in 
the garden (about 1440) does not leave enough 
time for completion of the invention of separate 
metal types and the equipment of a large print- 
ing office until the theft which Junius says oc- 
curred in 1441. 

(2) The date of the theft of 1441 does not reconcile 
itself with the fact that Gutenberg in 1436 was 
probably experimenting with his invention at 
Strassburg. 

(3) The claim that a Dutch edition of the “Mirror of 
Salvation” was printed with separate types cut from 
wood seems doubtful, because even the best modern 
machinery has not demonstrated that wood type 
can be made as accurately as is necessary for ar- 
rangement of small types in a massed page. When 
it is considered that the size of types used on the 
edition mentioned was about fourteen point, and 
the lines were printed in alignment, the modern 
printer is sure to question the accuracy of the asser- 
tion. 

Four editions, two in Latin and two in Dutch, of the 
“Mirror of Salvation,” are known to exist, all printed 
from types except twenty pages of the second edition, 
which are printed from engraved blocks. They are the 
work of some early printer of Holland; whether his name 
was Coster or whether the books were printed before or 
after 1450 will probably never be ascertained. 

One Peter Scriverius in 1628 wrote a new version of 
the invention in which he says that In the year 1428, 
Laurens Coster, then a sheriff of Haarlem, strolled into 
the Haarlem woods. He took up the branch of an oak- 
tree, cut a few letters in relief on the wood, and after 
awhile wrapped them up in paper. He then fell asleep, 
but while he slept, rain descended and soaked the paper. 
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Awakened by a clap of thunder, he took up the sheet, 
and to his astonishment discovered that the rain had 
transferred to it the impress of the letters,” etc. 

Junius had placed the date of Coster’s invention at 
about 1440; Scriverius put it at 1428. The date was 
again changed, this time to 1420, by Marcus Boxhorn, 
who wrote on the subject in 1640. 

In 1722 a statue of Coster was erected in Haarlem, 
but no date was placed upon it. 

A true and rational account of the invention” was 
published at Haarlem by one Leiz in 1742, which gives 
in detail the supposed events of Coster’s life as a printer, 
from the cutting of the wood letters on the tree bark in 
1428 to his death in 1467, but does not reveal the source 
of information. 

Gerard Meerman, a learned but impractical writer of 
Rotterdam, in 1765 published a book, “Origines Typo- 
graphical,” and comes to the conclusion that typogra- 
phy was invented by Louwerijs Janszoon, known as 
Laurens Coster, who was sheriff at various times between 
1422 and 1434, and who died between 1434 and 1440; 
he used separate wooden types about 1428 or 1430, and 
did not (as Junius had claimed) use lead or tin types; 
he was robbed on Christmas night 1440 by Johann Gens- 
fleisch (elder brother of Johann Gutenberg), who carried 
the art to Mainz; he printed one edition of the Mir- 
ror ” from wooden types. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century a scien- 
tific society of Holland offered a prize for the best treat- 
ise on the subject of the invention and in 1816 Jacob 
Koning was given the award for his essay, The Origin, 
Invention and Development of Printing.” Koning was 
the first writer on the subject to make researches in the 
Haarlem archives and in his book he claimed to have 
carefully collected from the registers, account books, 
and other official data all the entries that could throw 
light on the subject, and to have got together all the 
documentary evidence to be found. 

The investigations of Koning, as reported by himself, 
corroborated some of the details of the stories of those 
who preceded him, and he found that Louwerijs Janszoon 
lived at Haarlem from 1370 to 1439, when he died. 

For many years the discussion stood as Koning had 
left it and Coster was universally given equal honors with 
Gutenberg as the inventor of typography; but for sev- 
eral years previous to 1869 rumors of errors and defects 
in the Haarlem claim were in circulation in Holland. 

Dr. Anton Van der Linde took up the task of investi- 
gating these rumors and the results of his labors were 
given in a series of articles in the Dutch Spectator during 
1870. These articles were revised and issued in book 
form under the title, The Haarlem Legend of the In- 
vention of Printing.” 

Van der Linde showed how Coster’s cause had been 
bolstered by Koning and others with misrepresenta- 
tions, evasions and even forgeries, and Holland practi- 
cally surrendered its claims and altered its school books 
to meet the new conditions. 

The town records revealed no mention of printing in 
connection with Louwerijs Janszoon, the sheriff, who died 
in 1439, or with Laurens Janszoon Coster. 

Van der Linde went to Germany as librarian of the 
royal library at Wiesbaden, became Von der Linde and 
in 1878 published an enlarged edition of his former book 
under the title “Gutenberg,” in which he argued that 
Gutenberg was the inventor of typography. 

In 1879 J. H. Hessels, who had translated into Eng- 
lish Van der Linde’s first book, was asked to write a re- 
view of the new book,* Gutenberg,” and in doing this he 
became so interested in the subject that he began a careful 
investigation into the question. He afterward declared 
in the preface of his book, “Gutenberg” (1882). “Had I 


myself been able to realize beforehand the time, the 
trouble, and the expense that this Gutenberg study 
would cost me, I should have abandoned the subject at 
the outset.” But the work was so infatuating that in 
1887 he published another book: “Haarlem, the Birth- 
place of Printing; not Mentz.” 

To demonstrate the fickle workings of the human mind 
it may be interesting to note that in his book of 1882 
Mr. Hessels wrote,“l have never made any thoro exami- 
nation of the Haarlem question, but such inquiries as 
I have made have led me to believe that the Haarlem 
claim cannot be maintained.” Contrast this with the 
title of his book of 1887: “Haarlem, not Mentz,” and 
notice his change of base. 

While Mr. Hessels had come to believe in Haarlem, 
Van der Linde’s faith in the cause of Gutenberg was so 
strong he forsook his native land, and in America Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne in his book The Invention of Print- 
ing” (1876) had reasoned out the tangle in a way to 
satisfy himself and many others that Gutenberg, aqd 
not Coster, was the inventor of typography. 

It is impossible here to go into detailed discussion of 
the points at issue, and only because the burden of proof 
is upon the Holland advocates has so much space been 
given to Coster. 

While there may be some truth in the Coster story, 
the proofs are weak, and Haarlem claimants do not seem 
able to agree as to the identity of the man Coster. 

Gutenberg, on the contrary, is shown by records too 
numerous to here mention separately, to have been a 
real, tangible human being, one who printed with separ- 
ate metal types, and the probable inventor of the art. 

It is believed that Gutenberg was born at Mainz, Ger- 
many, about the year 1399. His parents were Frielo 
Gensfleisch (goose-flesh) and Else Gutenberg (good-hill). 
The boy Johann took the last name of his mother, in ac- 
cordance with the German custom of perpetuating a name. 

Because of civil strife in Mainz, the Gensfleisch family 
left that city about 1420 and took up residence presum- 
ably at Strassburg. 

There is a possibility that typography spent its infant 
days at Strassburg. Gutenberg lived there in 1439 and 
was practicing a secret art, which resulted in a lawsuit. 
The records of the case had lain, with other records of 
the time, in an old tower, and were not found until 
about 1740. They w T ere removed to the Library of Strass- 
burg, remaining there until the Franco- Prussian War 
(1870), when they were destroyed by soldiers. 

This suit against Gutenberg was brought by the rela- 
tives of Andrew Dritzehen, one of his workmen, whom 
Gutenberg had agreed to teach certain things connected 
with the business in which he was engaged. The tes- 
timony of the several witnesses includes references to 
secrets which Gutenberg would not impart to his asso- 
ciates: four pieces lying in a press (which De Vinne 
claims was a type-mould) ; lead, melted forms, work con- 
nected with printing, etc. 

It is argued that Gutenberg could not have printed in 
such a perfect manner at Mainz in 1455 if he had not 
devoted many of the years before to perfecting the new art, 
and for this reason Strassburg may reasonably claim to be 
the birthplace of typography . 


Gutenberg’s greatest misfortune, the seizure by Fust 
of his printing office and the just completed edition of 
the famous Forty-Two-Line Bible, furnishes a strong link 
in the chain of evidence that goes to prove him the in- 
ventor of printing. 

The story has been often told how Johann Gutenberg, 
in need of cash to finance his invention, went to Johann 
Fust, a citizen of Mainz, and obtained a sum of money 
for which he mortgaged his printing office. This was in 
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1450. Five years later we find Fust appearing before a 
public notary in the convent of the Bare-Footed Friars 
to enforce his claim. Fust evidently caught Gutenberg 
unawares, for the courts decided against the inventor, and 
all types, presses and books in the possession of Guten- 
berg were taken to the house of Johann Fust. 

The records of the agreement and lawsuit just men- 
tioned are proof that Johann Gutenberg printed with sep- 
arate metal types at Mainz, Germany, during the years 
1450-1455. While he did not print his name on any of 
the products of his printing office, there are specimens 
of Mainz printing such as Indulgences, Donatuses, etc., 
which corroborative evidence shows to have been done 
before 1455. 

The greatest achievement of Gutenberg, the culmi- 
nation of his efforts in the new art, was the famous Forty- 
Two-Line Bible. There are a number of copies of this 
book in existence, some printed on vellum, some on 
paper. It consists of almost thirteen hundred pages, about 
twelve by sixteen inches, two columns to the page, the 
columns containing for the most part forty-two lines, 
whence the name by which the book is known. The 
types in size are equivalent to the present-day twenty- 
point, and in style are a copy of the book-Gothic letters 
of the fifteenth century. 

The reproduction of an illuminated page of the Bible 
herewith is less than one-half the size of the original, 
which is in the British Museum, but will give an idea of 
the style of treatment accorded what is probably the first 
type-printed book. The text portion was printed in black 
ink only. The illuminators put a dab of red on the initial 
beginning each sentence, and filled all blank spaces with 
decoration, with which the initials I and P are cleverly 
blended. The smaller reproduction shows two pages from 
the copy that was sold for fifty thousand dollars in 1911. 

Johann Gutenberg, after his printing outfit was taken 
by Fust, did not entirely lose heart, but again established 


himself as a printer, altho he never afterward produced 
the equal of his great work, the Forty-Two-Line Bible. 
In 1465 he was appointed a gentleman of the court of 
the Bishop of Mainz, as a reward either for his invention 
or for political activity. 

Gutenberg died about 1468 and his printing material 
and equipment went to one Conrad Humery, who had 
some rights of ownership in them. 


Among Gutenberg’s workmen in 1455 was a young 
man about twenty-five years of age named Peter Schaeffer, 
who previously had copied books while a student at the 
University of Paris. He was a valued assistant to Guten- 
berg, and when Fust took over the equipment forfeited 
by the inventor, Schaeffer assumed charge, married Fust’s 
daughter and became a partner in the business. 

Two years later the new firm published a Psalter, which 
has become, along with Gutenberg’s Bible, one of the 
great books of historic printerdom. Seven copies are 
known to exist. The Psalter consists of one hundred and 
seventy-five vellum leaves nearly square. The Psalms are 
in types of about forty-point body, twice the size of those 
used on Gutenberg’s Bible and of a similar style. The 
features of the Psalter are the large printed two-color 
initials, generally credited to Schaeffer, altho some au- 
thorities have declared that they originated with G utenberg. 

This Psalter was the first book with a printed date, 
the colophon at the end containing “ August 14, 1457.” 
The portion of a page shown in this connection, being 
full size and in colors, should convey an idea of the 
appearance of the Psalter. The four cross lines are for 
the music notes, which were inserted by hand. 

Fust died about 1466 from the plague while at Paris 
arranging for the sale of books. Schaeffer continued to 
print, and many books came from his presses. The last 
book he printed, just before his death (about 1502), was 
a fourth edition of his Psalter. 



THE GUTENBERG BIBLE OF FORTY-TWO LINES 
Photographed hy Walter Gillies from the copy for which Henry E. Hunting- 
ton paid fifty thousand dollars at the sale of Robert Hoe's library in 1911 
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THE GUTENBERG BIBLE, ILLUMINATED 

Lcm than half the size of the original which ia in the British Museum. Mot all pages in the hook were 
decorated like this, and copies in other collections are illuminated in a different style. From Humphrey 
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THE SPREAD OF TYPOGRAPHY 


THE CITY of Mainz is in the western part of Germany, 
on the banks of the river Rhine, and even at the present 
time is heavily fortified. In the year 1462, seven years 
after Gutenberg’s first Bible was completed, it was the 
scene of a terrible conflict between two archbishops, 
Diether and Adolph II., who contended for the office of 
elector. The elector had a vote in the selection of the 
king or emperor, and Mainz was one of seven principali- 
ties entitled to such an officer. 

Diether was the choice of a majority of the citizens of 
Mainz, but Adolph had the support of the pope in his 
claims and made war to establish himself in the office. 
One night in October, 1462, there was an uprising of the 
followers of Adolph within the city and hundreds of the 
inhabitants were murdered. The soldiers of Adolph then 
entered Mainz and set it afire. Most of the citizens fled, 
and industry and busi- 
ness were paralyzed. 

Gutenberg was not 
affected by these events, 
as his new shop was out- 
side of the city proper, 
in the village of Eltville, 
a short distance away. 

The printing office of 
Fust and Schoeffer, how- 
ever, was burned, and 
the workmen, fleeing 
for safety from the dis- 
tressed city, took up res- 
idence in various parts 
of Europe. Thus was the 
new art of typography 
spread and its secrets 
made common property. 

As an introduction to 
the consideration of the 
spread of typography, 
the accompanying table 
may be of value. The 
information is as accur- 
ate as can be given after 
carefully consulting 
numerous authoritative 
books on the subject. 

Most writers disagree as 
to the years in which 
typography was intro- 
duced into many of the 
cities of Europe, and 
for that reason in cases 
where such doubt exists 
one of the later dates has 
been chosen for the pur- 
pose of this table. 


In Germany , before the capture of Mainz, John Mentel 
at Strassburg and Albrecht Pfister at Bamberg, were print- 
ing books by the new process. With this fact as a basis, 
both Mentel and Pfister were once proclaimed inventors 
of typography by over-enthusiastic students of printing 
history. 

Of the printers driven from Mainz by the sacking of 
the city, Ulrich Zell is probably the best known, because 
of his connection with the Coster-Gutenberg controversy. 
Zell became rich as a printer and publisher at Cologne, 
conducting an office there for more than forty years. 
During all that time he never printed a book in the Ger- 
man language. He had as business competitors twenty- 
one other master printers, one of whom, Arnold Ter 
Hoorne, was the first to make use of Arabic numerals. 

Gunther Zainer began to practice typography at Augs- 
burg in 1468 and was 
the first printer in Ger- 
many to print a book in 
Roman characters. He 
was also one of the first 
printers to encounter 
restrictions by labor 
unions. Zainer illus- 
trated his books with 
woodcuts, and this the 
block-printers’ guild ob- 
jected to. They induced 
the magistrates to pass 
a law against typogra- 
phers using woodcuts, 
but this law was after- 
ward modified to allow 
the use of woodcuts 
when made by regular 
engravers. 

Heinrich Keffer 
printed at Nuremberg 
about 1470 under the 
direction of John Sen- 
senschmidt, who in 
1481, at Bamberg, pub- 
lished his famous Missal, 
printed with large 
Gothic types of about 
sixty-point body. Keffer 
had been a witness for 
Gutenberg in his law 
suit of 1455. 

Anthony Koburger 
opened a printing office 
at Nuremberg in 1473, 
and later also conducted 
offices at Basel in Swit- 
zerland, and at Lyons in 




YEAR 


CITY AND COUNTRY 

THE ART \VA8 

BY WHOM 



INTRODUCED 


Mainz 

. . . Germany 

1450 

Johann Gutenberg 

Strassburg . . 

. . . Germany 

1460 

John Mentel 

Bamberg. . . . 

. . . Germany 

1461 

Albrecht Pfister 

Cologne 

. . . Germany 

1464 

Ulrich Zell 

Rome 

Italy 

1465 

j Conrad Schweinheim 

ISubiaco] 

( Arnold Pannartz 

Basel 

Switzerland 

1468 

Bertold Ruppel 

Augsburg . . . 

. . . Germany 

1468 

Gunther Zainer 

Venice 

Italy 

1469 

John de Spira 

Nuremberg. . 

. . . Germany 

1470 

j Heinrich Keffer 
1 John Sensenschmidt 
( Ulrich Gering 

Paris 


1470 

■1 Martin Crantz 
/ Michel Friburger 

Florence 


1471 

Bernardo Cennini 

Utrecht 

Netherlands 

1473 

j Nicholas Ketelaer 
) Gerard de Leempt 

Bruges 

Netherlands 

1474 

Colard Mansion 

London .... 

England 

1477 

William Caxton 

[Westminster 



Barcelona 

Spain 

1478 

Nicholas Spindeler 

Oxford 

. .. England 
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Theodoric Rood 

Leipzig 

. . Germany 

1481 

Marcus Brand 

Vienna 

Austria 

1482 

John Winterberger 

Stockholm . . . 

Sweden 

1483 

! John Snell 

Haarlem 

Holland 

1483 

Johannes Andriesson 

Heidelberg.. 

. . .Germany 

1485 

Frederic Misch 

Copenhagen . 

. . . Denmark 

1493 

1 Gothofridus de Ghemen 

Munich . . 

. . . Germany 

1500 

John Schobzer 

Edinburgh . . 

Scotland 

1507 

j Androw Myllar 

Mexico City . 

Mexico 

1540 

John Cromberger 

Dublin 

.... Ireland 

1551 

Humphrey Powell 

Cambridge, Mass. [U. S.J 

1639 

1 Stephen Daye 
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France. Koburger was one of the most successful of the 
early printers; he had twenty-four presses in operation 
at Nuremberg alone and is said to have printed twelve 
editions of the Bible in Latin and one in German. 

In Italy the first printing done with separate types was 
in the year 1465 in the monastery at Subiaco, a village 
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PAGE PRINTED BY KOBURGER 
Combination of woodcuts and typography in a book of 1493 


on the outskirts of Rome. The cardinal in charge of the 
monastery, impressed with the importance of the new 
art and anxious to have it introduced into Italy, per- 
suaded Conrad Schweinheim and Arnold Pannartz to 
come from Germany for the purpose. In 1467 these two 
printers removed to the city proper and there printed more 
extensively. Many classical works were produced, but 
five years later they complained that a large portion of 
the product had not been sold and that they were in dis- 
tress. 

Ulrich Hahn was the first printer in the city of Rome 
proper, having opened an office there soon after Schwein- 
heim and Pannartz began work at Subiaco. 

John de Spira (born in Spire, Germany) was the first 
typographer at Venice, the Italian city famous for the 
excellence of its printed books. Setting up a press in 
1469, his work was of such quality as to obtain for him 
exclusive right to print by the new process at Venice. 
De Spira died in 1470 and the privilege was forfeited. 

Nicholas Jenson, who came to Venice in 1470, is known 
as the originator of the Roman type-face. Schweinheim, 
Pannartz, Hahn and De Spira, all had used type- faces 
based upon the letters of Italian scribes, but the types 


had Gothic characteristics. Nearly all Roman type-faces 
of the present day trace lineage, as it were, to the types 
of Jenson. 

With the exception of Gutenberg, Fust and Schaeffer, 
and perhaps Aldus, who succeeded him, Jenson is the 
most conspicuous figure among the early printers. The 
story of his introduction to the art is interesting: Charles 
VII., King of France, in the year 1458 decided to send 
an emissary to Mainz to learn the new art, which was 
supposed to be a secret, and Jenson, then an engraver 
and master of the royal mint at Tours, was selected for 
the mission. Three years later he returned to Paris with 
a full knowledge of typography, but found the king had 
died and that his successor was not interested in the mat- 
ter. This condition of affairs seems to have discouraged 
Jenson, for he did not begin to print until 1470, and then 
at Venice, Italy. (A typographical error in a printed 
date of one of his books makes it read 1461 instead of 
1471, and encourages some writers to claim that Jenson 
was the first Venetian printer.) The death of John de 
Spira opened the field for other printers in Venice, and 
Jenson was one of the first to take advantage of it. 

Jenson cut but one set of punches for his Roman type- 
face, the cutting being done so accurately that no changes 
were afterward necessary. The Roman types, being less 
decorative and more legible than the Gothic letters of 
the Germans, allowed the use of capitals for headings. A 
colophon, the forerunner of the modern title-page, was 
set by Jenson entirely in capitals with the lines opened 
up by liberal space. This colophon, which was probably 
the first page of displayed type composition, is repro- 
duced below. 

It is an interesting fact that the books of Jenson do 
not contain the letters J, U and W, these characters 


C PROBI AEMILII DE VIRORVM EXCELLEN 
TIVM VITA PER . M . NICOLA VM IENSON 
VENETIIS OPVS FOELICTIER IMPRESSVM 
EST ANNO A CHRISTI INCARNATIONE. 
M.CCCGLXXI . VIII.IDVS MARTIAS. 


THE FIRST PAGE OF DISPLAYED TYPE COMPOSITION 
Arranged by Jenson at Venice in 1471 


not having been added to the alphabet until some years 
later. To satisfy a demand he also cut and used a round 
Gothic face. The product of Jenson’s presses represents 
the highest attainment in the art of printing. His types 
were perfect, the print clear and sharp, paper carefully 
selected, and margins nicely proportioned. 

Jenson died in 1481, honored and wealthy. His print- 
ing office passed first to an association and then to one 
whose fame as a printer perhaps surpasses that of 
Jenson 

Aldus Manutius was a learned Roman, attracted to 
printing about 1489 by the pleasures it afforded in the 
publishing of books. He introduced the slanting style 
of type known as italic, so named in honor of Italy and 
fashioned after the careful handwriting of Petrarch, 
an Italian poet. Italic at first consisted only *bf lower- 
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case letters, small upright Roman capitals being used with 
them. The reproduction below shows this combination 
and also the peculiar style of inserting a space after the 
capital letter beginning each line. 

Aldus also introduced the innovation of considerably 
reducing the size of books from the large folio to the con- 
venient octavo. The size of a folio page is about twice 
that of this one, which is known as a quarto, and an 
octavo page is half the size of a quarto. 

Aldus was the first to suggest the printing of a poly- 
glot Bible. The word polyglot means ‘‘many tongues” 
and here refers to a book giving versions of the same 
text or subject matter in several languages. The poly- 
glot Bible of Aldus was to have been in Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin, but got no further than a few specimen pages. 

The first polyglot work ever printed was a Psalter of 
eight columns, each a different translation, from the press 
of Peter Paul Porrus, at Genoa, Italy, in 1516. This 
Psalter was the literary work of Augustin Justinian, a 
Corsican bishop, who later also arranged an entire Bible 
on similar plans. 

Aldus is honored wherever books are known, not only 
on account of the excellence of his productions, but 
because of the sincerity of his purpose and his love of 
printing. In the first book printed by him at Venice he 
declares for himself and co-workers: We have deter- 

mined henceforth to devote all our lives to this good 
work, and call God to witness that our sincere desire is 
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THE FIRST ITALIC TYPE-FACE 
Page printed by Aldus at Venice in 1514 


to do good to mankind.” In the production of classical 
works Aldus was assisted by many scholar-refugees from 
Constantinople, which city had been captured by the 
Turks. Aldus’s fame spread thruout Europe, and many 
visitors came to Venice to see him. This annoyed him to 
such an extent that he had a notice placed above the 
entrance to his printing office which in part read : Who- 

ever you are that wish to see Aldus, be brief; and when 
business is finished, go away.” It can thus be seen that 
the present-day motto cards popular in business offices 
are not a new idea. 

Aldus’s complete name was Aldus Pius Manutius 
Romanus, the first word of which is abbreviated from 
Theobald us. 

There were more than two hundred printing offices in 
Venice before the year 1500 and two million volumes 
were produced. These figures may surprise the average 
modern reader, who is not inclined to concede extensive 
production to the past. 

Bernardo Cennini, a goldsmith, introduced typography 
into Florence, Italy, in the year 1471. It is claimed 
that he made his tools, cast his types and printed with- 
out instruction from German typographers, depending 
upon verbal reports of the process and examination of 
printed books. Cennini produced only one book. 

Johann Numeister, who had been a pupil of Gutenberg, 
after the death of his master journeyed toward Rome, 
but for some reason stopped at the little Italian city of 
Foligno and began to print there in 1470. He used both 
Roman and Gothic types. 

In Switzerland the new art was first practiced at Basel 
about 1468 by Bertold Ruppel or Rodt, who had been 
one of Gutenberg’s workmen. Basel was an important 
printing center in the days when the art was young, and 
gave to France its first typographers. 

John Froben, who set up a press at Basel in 1491, is 
perhaps the best known of the printers of that city, and 
because of his use of the then new italic letters was 
called the “German Aldus.” 

In those days lived the famous Dutch philosopher and 
theologian Erasmus, one of the brightest minds of 
Europe. Erasmus, having heard of Froben, came to Basel 
to arrange for the printing of his books, and thus began 
a friendship which lasted many years. Erasmus became 
a guest at the house of Froben, and his presence was a 
big factor in that printer’s success. Erasmus once said of 
Froben that he benefited the public more than himself, 
and predicted that he would leave his heirs more fame 
than money. (A book of one of the works of Erasmus, 
printed by Hieronymus Froben, son of John, recently 
sold for fifteen hundred dollars at a sale in New York.) 

In France typography might have been introduced as 
early as 1461 had not the death of Charles VII. inter- 
fered with the plans of Jenson and caused him to go to 
Venice. As it was, in the year 1470 Ulrich Gering, 
Martin Crantz and Michel Friburger, three German 
printers who had been working at Basel, Switzerland, 
settled at Paris and began to print under the patronage 
of two members of the University of Sorbonne. The 
early books of this press were printed from a Roman type- 
face. The quality of the work of these printers is said 
not to have been good. Types were defective and press- 
work deficient, many of the printed letters needing re- 
touching by hand. 

Gering became rich and upon his death left much of 
his fortune to the university within whose walls he had 
first printed upon coming to Paris. 

In order to demonstrate the success of the early print- 
ers in decorating their books without the aid of illumi- 
nators, a page is reproduced, printed about 1486 by 
Philip Pigouchet for Simon Vostre, a bookseller of Paris. 
The decorations were printed from wood blocks, engraved 
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genesis. T ranflat.B.Hierony. Crettio. 

Capvt primvm. 

N principiocrcauit Deus cae- 
lum & terra. * Terra autem 
erat inanis & vacua : & tenc- 
brzerant fuper facie abylsi: 

& fpiritus Dei fcrebaturlii * HW.i«.k 

) per aquas. * Dixicq, Deus, Fiat lux. Et fafta eft 
4 lux. * Et vidit Deus lucem quod eflet bonat&c 
f diuifit lucem a tenebris. * Appellauit^, lucem 
diemj& tenebras node. Fadlumq; eft vefpcrc 
t & mane dies vnus. * Dixit quoque Deus, Fiat 
firmamentu in medio aquarum; &diuidata- 
7 quas abaquis. * Et fecit Deus firmamenrum, 
diuifit^; aquas quaeerant fiib firmamento, ab 
his quz erant fuper firmamentu. Et fa&umeft 


SPECIMENS FROM THE FIRST TWO PAGES OF THE POLYGLOT BIBLE 


in the style of the Gothic period, with stippled back- 
grounds, and are interesting to the printer because they 
show early use of the pieced border, a method now familiar. 
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GOTHIC ORNAMENTAL PIECES 
Book of Hours, printed for Simon Vostre at Paris in 1486 


Henry Estienne settled in Paris in 1502 and was the 
first of an illustrious family of typographers. The Es- 
tiennes flourished until 1664, during that time printing 
many remarkable books. A grandson of Henry Estienne 
was the first to apply the system of numbered verses to 
the entire Bible. 

Robert Estienne, a son of Henry, w r as the best known 
and most scholarly of the Estiennes. He was patronized 
and favored by the King of France, and his press may 
be said to have been the beginning of the celebrated 
Greek Press of Paris. 

Robert Estienne’s ambition, the printing of de-luxe 
editions of the classics, was his undoing as well as his 
making. The priests of the Sorbonne, upon the appear- 
ance of a polyglot Bible in Hebrew and Greek from the 
Estienne press, became enraged and Robert had to flee to 
Geneva, Switzerland, for safety. There was little demand 
in that city for elaborate books, but Estienne patiently 
worked there until his death in 1559. His life had been 
spent in a labor of love, for he had scorned money as a 
reward for his work. 

In the Netherlands typography was not practiced so far 
as is known until 1473, when a press w*as erected at 
Utrecht. While it is supposed that printing w r as done 
before that time at Bruges, there is no direct evidence 
to support the supposition. It is known, however, that 
Colard Mansion printed at Bruges in 1474, and that he 
taught typography to William Caxton, with him produc- 
ing the first book printed in the English language. 

There is a book with the date 1472, printed at Antwerp 
by Van der Goes, but this date is supposed to be a mis- 
print, as in the case of Jenson’s book of 1471. 

Christopher Plantin, a Frenchman, who began to print 
at Antwerp in 1555, gave to that city the renown which 
it enjoys in the printing world. Plantin printed on a 
magnificent scale, his luxurious notions extending to the 
casting of silver types. His printing office was consid- 
ered one of the ornaments of the city and is today used 
as a museum for the display of paintings and typograph- 
ical work. Plantin retained a number of learned men as 
correctors of his copy and proofs, and the story is told 
that his proof sheets, after undergoing every possible 
degree of correction, were hung in some conspicuous 
place and a reward offered for the detection of errors 
Plantin’s greatest work was his polyglot Bible of 1569, 
a portion of which is reproduced above. 
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Ckvvt primvm. 
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*Et dixit Deus, Fiat firmament u in medio aqua: O' * 
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IN HEBREW. LATIN AND GREEK. PRINTED BY PLANTIN AT ANTWERP. ABOUT 15i9 


Louis Elzevir, founder of the family of learned print- 
ers of that name, first printed in 1595 at Leyden. The 
second Louis Elzevir opened an office at Amsterdam in 
1640. The product of the Elzevirs was of such quality 
as to make them famous thruout Europe as printers of 
the classics, and their books were extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 

While Haarlem is claimed to have been the birthplace 
of typography, a book cannot be produced printed in 
that city with a date earlier than 1483, when Johannes 
Andriesson had an office there. 

In England the name of William Caxton is one to con- 
jure with among typographers, for Caxton was the first 
to set type in that country, the event taking place 
about the year 1477. Perhaps the thing that endears 
Caxton to the hearts of English printers is that he was 
born in England. The first printers of Italy, Switzer- 
land and France were Germans, but Caxton was English ; 
we have his own words to prove it: I was born and 

lerned myn englissh in Rente in the weeld where I 
doubte not is spoken as brode and rude englissh as it is 
in ony place in englond.” 

Caxton had been apprenticed when a young man to a 
merchant, and after his master’s death took up residence 
at Bruges in the Netherlands, with which city England 
did considerable trading. There he prospered and as 
governor of the Merchant Adventurers had control over 
all English and Scotch traders in the Low Countries. The 
device later used by Caxton for his imprint is supposed 
to have been copied from some trading mark of the Bruges 
merchants. 

Caxton resigned as governor and entered the service 
of the Duchess of Burgundy, who encouraged him in 
literary work. Under her patronage he translated (1469- 
147l) a “Historic of Troye.” The demand for this work 
was an incentive for Caxton to learn how to print it. 
This he did with the assistance of Colard Mansion who 
had started a printing office at Bruges. 

Shortly afterward, Caxton returned to England and 
set up a press in the vicinity of Westminster Abbey, 
then on the outskirts of London. The first book with a 
date printed by him is “The Dictes and Sayinges of the 
Philosophers,” completed in November, 1477. His type- 
faces are copies of those of Mansion, who in turn imi- 
tated the letters of Dutch copyists. A type-face based 
on Caxton’s letter is now made by an American foundry. 


The product of Caxton’s press during his life is esti- 
mated at eighteen thousand pages, nearly all of folio 
size. Caxton did not print de-luxe editions as did other 
of the early printers of Europe, but his productions were 
no less interesting. On his first books the lines were 
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not spaced to the full length. This gave to the right side 
of the page a ragged appearance, as in modern type- 
written letters. 

Caxton did not devote a separate page to a book title 
until late in his life, when he printed a title alone in 
the center of the first page. The reproduction (on the 
preceding page) of a part of Caxton’s “Fables of Esope” 
shows how the title was arranged at the page head. 

VVynken de Worde, a native of western Germany, 
was a workman under Caxton and upon the latter’s 
death, about 1491, succeeded to the business of his 
master. He continued to print in Caxton’s house for 
several years, afterward removing to “Fleet-street at 
the sygn of the Sonne,” in London proper. Old Eng- 
lish black-letter, which is now so popular, was used by 
De Worde to a great extent, and he was the first printer 
to introduce the Roman letter into England. 

Richard Pynson, another of Caxton’s workmen and 
friend of De Worde, set up a press in Temple Bar, Lon- 
don, about 1492, and printed many useful books. 

Richard Grafton is famous as a printer of English 
Bibles during the troublous times of the Reformation. 
The church authorities believed it was not good for the 
people in general to read the Sacred Scriptures, and the 
Bible, translated into English by William Tyndale and 
Miles Coverdale, and printed anonymously by Richard 
Grafton at Antwerp, was the object of much concern to 
the ecclesiastics. The Bishop of London complained 
that Some sons of iniquity have craftily translated 
the Holy Gospel of God into our vulgar English.” 
After a long imprisonment Tyndale suffered death by 
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PAGE IN ENGLISH BY JOHN DAYE 
From Fox's famous “Acts and Monuments," London, 1560 


strangulation and burning. Grafton was imprisoned in 
1540 for printing a large folio Old and New Testament 
known as the “Great Bible.” This tremendous task of 
printing was accomplished by Grafton in partnership 
with Edward Whitechurch at Paris and London. 

Shortly after this the prejudice against an English 
translation was partly overcome, and in 1543 Parliament 
passed an act allowing the Bible to be read by certain 



THE FIRST PSALTER IN ENGLISH 
Printed at London about 1565 by Christopher Barker 


classes, but forbidding women, apprentices, journeymen, 
husbandmen or laborers to read it privately or openly. 

John Dave, who first printed about 1546, was another 
English typographer to suffer imprisonment on account 
of activity in the Protestant cause. Many important 
books were printed by Daye, and in character and ac- 
complishments he has been likened to Plantin who 
printed during the same period at Antwerp. 

The best known of the books printed by Daye is 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments,” on the subject of wrongs 
and persecutions in the days of the Reformation. Dibden 
says it was a work of prodigious bulk, expense and labor.” 

In Scotland printing was introduced in 1507 at Edin- 
burgh by Androw Myllar, in partnership with Walter 
Chepman, under a patent granted by King James IV. 

In Ireland a prayer book was printed by the new pro- 
cess in 1551 at Dublin by Humphrey Powell. 

In North America typography was first practiced in 
1540 at Mexico City, Mexico, by John Cromberger. 

In the United States , or rather the territory now included 
under that name, typography was introduced in 1639 at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, by Stephen Daye. 
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TYPOGRAPHY IN COLONIAL DAYS 


TYPOGRAPHY has been an important factor in the devel- 
opment of modern civilization. In the battle for civil and 
religious liberty, in both Europe and America, the man 
with the pen and he of the composing-stick have been 
together on the firing line. With Paul they could well 
boast that they had been in perils of waters, in perils 
of mine own country- 
men, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in weari- 
ness and painfulness, 
in hunger and thirst.” 

William Tyndale died 
at the stake, Richard 
Grafton and John Daye 
suffered imprisonment ; 

Robert Estienne be- 
came an exile from his 
own country; Jesse 
Glover on his way to 
America found a grave 
in the waters of the 
Atlantic; Stephen 
Daye set type in a wil- 
derness; James Frank- 
lin, William Bradford 
and John Peter Zenger 
were imprisoned, and 
Benjamin Franklin 
suffered hunger and 
privation. 

As ecclesiastical and 
political conditions in 
Europe strongly influ- 
enced the practice of 
typography during the 
days of the American 
colonies, I will briefly 
review the events of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centu- 
ries that the reader may 
better understand and 
appreciate the subject. 

In the year 1521, 
when Luther appeared 
before the Diet of 
Worms in Germany , the 
English people were 
ardent Roman Catho- 
lics. Henry VIII. was 
King of England and 
the great Cardinal Wol- 
sey was in high au- 
thority. Henry, in the 


early part of his reign, was exceedingly loyal to the 
Catholic Church ; he published a book in answer to the 
attacks of Luther, for which the pope gave him the title 
“Defender of the Faith.” However, when Henry wished 
to divorce his wife that he could marry Anne Boleyn, 
the church authorities did not approve. This so angered 

the king that he took 
from Wolsey his office 
and possessions, denied 
the authority of the 
pope over the Church 
of England, and had 
himself declared the 
supreme head of that 
organization. The king 
was excommunicated 
by the pope and in 
return Catholics were 
persecuted and put to 
death, and their mon- 
asteries, colleges and 
hospitals broken up. 
Henry repeatedly 
changed his religious 
opinions, and for many 
years both Catholics 
and Protestants were 
put to death for differ- 
ing with him. 

For six years after 
Henry’s death in 1547, 
during the reign of his 
son Edward VI., the 
Protestants were in 
power. Then for five 
years under Mary the 
Catholics controlled 
the religious affairs of 
the country, and the 
flesh of “heresy” was 
toasted at the stake. 

Elizabeth, who be- 
gan to rule in 1558, 
was proud of the appel- 
lation “Virgin Queen” 
and gave the name 
“Virginia” to the Eng- 
lish colony in America. 
She never quit spin- 
sterhood, but about the 
year 1570 considerable 
correspondence was 
carried on between the 
English and French 
courts regarding her 
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Midfommer nights 
dreame. 


As it bath beetle fundry times pub- 
lively afled , by the Right Honour a* 
ble, the Lord Chamberlaine his 
Jeruants. 

VFritUn by VFdliam Sbafyjpcare. 



Printed by lames 'Roberts, 1600. 


TITLE-PAGE OF A SHAKESPEARE BOOK 
Printed in 1600 , while Shakespeare was in the midst of his literary labors 


intended marriage. This resulted in the accumulation of 
over three hundred letters, which eighty-five years later 
were collected and printed as a 442-page quarto. (The 
title-page is reproduced full size as an insert in this 
chapter.) A poor Puritan named Stubbs and a poor book- 
seller named Page published a pamphlet against the mar- 
riage of Queen Elizabeth to the French king’s brother, 
and tho the queen herself had said she would never 
marry, these unfortunate subjects were punished for their 
audacity by having their right hands cut off. 

Under Elizabeth, the ‘‘Protestant” religion was per- 
manently established in England, but the enactment of 
severe laws, such as prohibiting any one attending the 
ministry of clergymen who were not of the established 
religion, gave rise to dissenters derisively called Puritans 
because they wished to establish a form of worship based 
on the “pure” word of God, It was by these so-called 


Puritans that printing was intro- 
duced into English America. 
Elizabeth reigned until 1603 and 
was the last of the Tudor family 
of sovereigns. The first of the 
Stuart Kings, James I. (son of 
Mary Queen of Scots), then 
ruled until 1625, when he was 
succeeded by his son Charles I. 
Charles was a despot and claimed 
that the people had no right to 
any part of the government. A 
civil war resulted, Charles was 
beheaded (1649) and a form of 
government known as the Com- 
monwealth was established. 
Oliver Cromwell shortly after- 
ward became Lord Protector with 
more power than the king had 
possessed. 

Cromwell was a Puritan, but 
of the radical element known as 
Independents, differing from an- 
other element of Puritans known 
as Presbyterians. The Indepen- 
dents have come to be known 
as Congregationalists. Under 
Cromwell’s severe Puritanic 
rule, sculpture and painting 
were declared as savoring of 
idolatry and public amusements 
were sternly put down. How- 
ever, Cromwell encouraged print- 
ing and literature. He was an 
intimate friend of John Milton, 
the blind author of “Paradise 
Lost” (see title-page reproduced 
on a following page), which 
book was published in 1667, the 
year following the Great Fire. 
Milton was Latin secretary to 
Cromwell, and published a book 
which argued against royalty, 
for which, on the accession of 
Charles II.. he was arrested. 

In 1657 (the year before Crom- 
well died) was published the sixth 
and last volume of the London 
Polyglot Bible, compiled by 
Brian Walton and printed by 
Thomas Rovcroft. In this Bible 
there were used nine languages: 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, 
Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Persian and Latin. The work took 
four years in printing, and was the first book ever pub- 
lished in England by subscription. Cromwell encouraged 
the undertaking by allowing paper to be imported into 
England duty free, and by contributing a thousand 
pounds out of the public money to begin the work. 

In those days the Puritans presented a curious contrast 
to the Royalists. The Puritan, or “Roundhead” as he 
was also called, wore a cloak of subdued brown or black, a 
plain w r ide linen collar, and a cone-shaped hat over closely- 
cut or long, straight hair. The Royalist, or “Cavalier,” 
wore clothes of silk or satin, a lace collar, a short cloak 
over one shoulder, short boots, and a broad-brimmed 
beaver hat adorned with a plume of feathers. 

The period designated as the Restoration, long cele- 
brated by the Church of England, began soon after 
Cromwell’s death, when in 1660 Charles II. ascended 
the throne. This period brought with it a reaction from 
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the Puritanic conditions that previously existed and all 
sorts of excesses were practiced. Cromwell’s body was 
taken out of its grave in Westminster Abbey, hanged on 
a gallows and beheaded. 

It was during the reign of Charles II. (l665) that the 
Great Plague killed one hundred thousand people in 
London, a terrible experience followed by one equally 
terrible the next year: the Great Fire, which consumed 
thirteen thousand houses. 

In 1688 there was another revolution; the people 
passed a Bill of Rights, and set a new King (William III.) 
on the throne. 

George I., the head of the dynasty now represented 
in England by King George V., came to the throne in 
1714. He was a German, could not speak English, and 
was the grandfather of George III., the ‘ villain” in the 
great drama of the American Revolution. 

In France the Protestant Huguenots were persecuted 
by Cardinal Richelieu, whose strong personality domi- 
nated King Louis XIII. from 1 622 to 1642, and many of 
them left for America. In 1643 Louis XIV. became 
King of France and his long reign of seventy-two years 
is renowned because of the magnificence which found 
expression in sumptuous buildings, costly libraries, 
splendidly-bound books, and gorgeous dress. 

Cardinal Mazarin, in whose library was later discovered 
a copy of Gutenberg’s Forty-Two-Line Bible, acted as 
advisor while Louis XIV. w f as under age. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries many 
mechanics in England worked for a shilling a day; their 
chief food was rye, barley and oats ; and one-fifth of the 
people were paupers. Teachers taught their scholars 
principally by means of the lash, masters beat their serv- 
ants and husbands their wives. Superstition was strong 
and children and grown folks were frightened with lugu- 
brious tales into being good.” This spirit is especially 
noticeable in the chap-books that were sold during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A title to one of 
these chap-books (dated 172l) reads: 

A Timely Warning to Rash and Disobedient Children ; being a 
strange and wonderful Relation of a young Gentleman in the 
Parish of Stepheny in the Suburbs of London, that sold himself 
to the Devil for twelve years to have the Power to be revenged 
on his Father and Mother, and how his Time being expired, he 
lay in a sad and deplorable Condition to the Amazement of all 
Spectators. 

Children in those days were either devilishly bad or 
ridiculously good. Read this title-page: 

The Children’s Example; shewing how one Mrs. Johnson’s 
Child of Barnet was tempted by the Devil to forsake God and 
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Title-page (actual size) of Bunyan's well-known book, London, 1678 

follow the Ways of other Wicked Children, who us'd to Swear, 
tell lies, and disobey their Parents; How this pretty innocent 
Child resisting Satan, was Comforted by an Angel from Heaven 
who warned her of her approaching Death; Together with her 
dying Speeches desiring young Children not to forsake God, lest 
Satan should gain a Power over 
them. 

Jack the Giant Killer, the 
hero of our childhood days, 
was a favorite subject for chap- 
book exploitation. There is 
shown on the following page 
the title of such a “history.” 
Chap-books are poor repre- 
sentatives of the art of typog- 
raphy in Colonial days because 
they were to the book indus- 
try then what reprint books 
are to the trade in our time. 
Today it is customary for some 
publishing houses to buy up 
old electrotype plates of obso- 
lete editions of dictionaries 
and other popular books. The 
plates having already been put 
to extensive use, are battered 
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Printed and Sold at the Printing-Office in 
£owCburcb-Tard t London. 


PAGE FROM A "CHAP-BOOK" 

Probably a Dicey product of tbc eighteenth century 


and worn, and impressions from them cannot be accepted 
as criterions for determining the quality of modern print- 
ing. Neither are the chap-books true printing represent- 
atives of their times. The woodcuts, crudely drawn in 
the first place, were also worn and battered by repeated 
use. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century chap- 
books were 8vos. (sixteen pages of about 5x8 inches), 
but later were reduced to 12mos. (twelve or twenty-four 
pages of about 4 x 6*/2 inches). The stories were con- 
densed to fit these small penny books, w'hich were ped- 
dled by chapmen. A chapman is described in a ‘ Dic- 
tionaries of 1611 as “A paultrie Pedlar, who in a long 
packe, which he carries for the most part open, and 
hanging from his necke before him hath Almanacks, 
Bookes of News, or other trifling ware to sell.” 

Many of the chap-books of the eighteenth century were 
printed and published at Aldermary-Church-Yard and 
Bow-Church-Yard, London, by William and Cluer Dicey, 
afterward C. Dicey only. The Dicey books were better 
productions than those of their imitators. It is not pos- 
sible to determine the exact year in which the majority 
of chap-books were printed, as many title-pages merely 
read Printed and sold in London,” etc., or New- 
castle; printed in this present year,” without the for- 
mality of the date. 

There were also other cheap productions known as 
broadsides, single sheets about 12x15 inches, in most 
cases printed broadwise of the paper and on one side 
only. 


On December 21, 1620, there landed at Plymouth 
Rock, in what was afterward the colony of Massachusetts, 
a band of Puritans from England. These non-conform- 
ists, unable conscientiously to obey the laws of their 
native country, had come to America to worship God in 
their own manner. Ten years later Governor Winthrop 
with one thousand Puritans landed at Charlestown, and in 
the following year these immigrants began to settle Cam- 
bridge and Boston. A building for an academy (now 
Harvard University) was erected at Cambridge in 1638, 
and in 1639 Stephen Daye began to print there. 

For the establishment of this, the first printing office 
in what is now the United States, Rev. Jesse Glover, a 
Puritan minister of some wealth, was chiefly responsible. 
Himself contributing liberally, he solicited in England 
and Holland sufficient money to purchase a press and 
types, and June 7, 1638, entered into a contract with 
Stephen Daye, a printer, to accompany him to the new 
country. Rev. Glover (with his family, Stephen Daye 
and the printing outfit) embarked on a vessel for New 
England, but on the voyage across the ocean he was 
taken ill and died. 

The press and types having reached Cambridge were 
finally placed in charge of Stephen Daye and printing 
was begun in 1639. The first work produced was “The 
Freeman’s Oath,” probably a single sheet, and the first 
book (1640) was the “Booke of Psalmes,” familiarly 
know'n as the “Bay Psalm Book.” (The reproduction on 
the first page of this chapter is from one of these books 
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A Description of 



S K R E E N-M AKERS. 

T HEIR Trade of late Years has been 
greatly improved, not only as to curious 
Workmanfhip, moft of which is now exceedingly 
nice, but as to the Variety of Sorts and the Ma- 
terials of which they are compofed. 

Th e Principal of them, though they are but 
few, are Shop-keepers as well as Makers, whofe 
working Part is an cafy, dean Employ, to which 
they take with an Apprentice 15 or 20 /. whofe 
Hours in work muft be from fix to eight : They 
pay a Journeyman 12 or 15 s. a Week ; 50 /. 
will fet up whom as a Maker only ; but if he 
Rocks a Shop with but common Sortments he will 
require 500/. 



S N U F F-M AKERS. 

I T is but a few Years lince their Trade made 
any Figure in Shops, which now appear al- 
moft every where, plainly (hewing, that not only 
the Practice of taking Snuff is greatly increafed, 
but that the Making and Selling it mud be profit- 
able. 

The 


PAGE FROM ‘ DESCRIPTION OF TRADES.’* LONDON. 1747 
Showing use of decorative bands to separate subjects 
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preserved in the public library, Forty-Second Street, New 
York.) This book of Psalms is a revision of Ainsworth’s 
version of 1612, and was in use in New England for up- 
wards of a century, more than fifty editions having been 
published. The size of the type-page of the first edition 
is SM x 6^4 inches. 

In quality of presswork this first book of Stephen Daye 
affords a decided contrast to the Bible of Gutenberg, near 
which it lies in the cases at the public library. The print 
on the pages of the Psalm Book is uneven in color and 
impression, while that on the pages of the Bible is dense- 
black and firmly and evenly impressed. The reproduc- 
tion of the title-page of the Psalm Book does the original 
no injustice. It is difficult to determine whether the 
shoulders of the border printed the angular lines, or 
whether these are a part of the design. It is interesting 
to note how in the word “Whole,” Daye formed a W 
by combining two Vs, his font of types being one evi- 
dently intended for Latin work only. 



FRENCH SPECIMEN OF 1742 
(Actual fizc) 


Daye continued in charge of the printing office for 
about ten years. Jesse Glover’s widow had married 
Henry Dunster, the first president of Harvard College, 
and Dunster, for his wife and as president of the college, 
managed the printing office and received such profits as 
were made. For some reason Daye in 1 649 ceased to be 
master printer and Dunster appointed Samuel Green to 
the position. Green had come from England in 1630 
with Governor Winthrop, but was not a printer at that 
time. 

The commissioners of the united colonies, who had in 
charge the propagation of Christianity among the Indians, 
added another press to the one already at Cambridge, 
together with types, etc., for the purpose of printing the 
Bible and other books in the Indian language. In 1662 
Green gave to the commissioners the following account 


ABCDEFGHIKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZJ 
Quoufque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia noftra ? qu 
Quoufque tandem abutere , Ca- 
tilina, patientia nojlral quam- 



CASLON TYPES AND ORNAMENTS 

From the specimen hook of W. Caslon and Son. London. 1764 

of utensils for Printing belonging to the Corporation:” 

The presse with what belongs to it with one tinn pann and two 
frisketts. 

Item two table of Cases of letters with one ode Case. 

Item the ffont of letters together with Imperfections that came 
since. 

Item one brasse bed, one Imposing Stone. 

Item two barrells of Inke, 3 Chases, 2 composing stickes, one 
ley brush, 2 candlestickes one for the Case the other for the 
Presse. 

Item the frame and box for the sesteren. 

Item the Riglet brasse rules and scabbard the Sponge 1 galley 
1 mallett 1 sheeting sticke and furniture for the chases. 

Item the letters that came before that were mingled with the 
colledges. 

In 1670 the commissioners presented this equipment 
to Harvard College. Green continued to print until he 
was very old, and upon his death in 1702 the printing 
office was discontinued. 

Before 1740 more printing was done in Massachusetts 
than in all the other colonies. Printing was not intro- 
duced into the colony of Virginia until about 1727, prin- 
cipally because the authorities deemed it best to keep 
the people in ignorance. 

Pennsylvania was the second English colony in Amer- 
ica in which typography was practiced. The charter of 
this colony was granted to William Penn in 1681 and in 
1687 W'illiam Bradford at his printing office “near Phila- 
delphia” printed an almanac. This was a sheet containing 
the calendar of twelve months (beginning with March 
and ending with February, as was customary in the seven- 
teenth century). In England, Bradford had worked for a 
printer who was intimately acquainted with George Fox, 
founder of the Society of Friends (Quakers). This influ- 
enced Bradford to adopt the principles of that sect and he 
was among the first to emigrate to Pennsylvania in 1682, 
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Paradife loft. 

A 

POEM 

Written in 

TEN BOOKS 

By John milton. 


Licenfed and Entred according 
to Order. 


London 

Printed, and are to be fold by Peter Parlor 
under Creed Church neer Aldgate ; And by 
Rthnt Bml'tr at the Turly Hot Jin Bi(hrp[fdti-ftrut i 
And fllatihiM Walk* % under St. Lunftons Ghurch 
in F leetjhreet, i66j. 


FIRST EDITION OF “PARADISE LOST' 

Title-page (slightly reduced) of Milton's famous hook, London, 1667 


Bradford became involved in a quarrel among the 
Quakers of Philadelphia and in 1692 was arrested for 
printing a pamphlet. The sheriff seized a form of type 
pages to be used as evidence, and it is said that Bradford 
later secured his release because one of the jurymen in 
examining the form pushed his cane against it and the 
types fell to the floor, pied” as it is technically ex- 
pressed. The trouble into which Bradford found him- 
self in Philadelphia very likely influenced him in 1693 
to leave that city and establish a printing office in New 
York “at the sign of the Bible” (the site at 81 Pearl 
Street is now marked by a tablet), his being the first 
printshop in New York and the only one for thirty years. 
He was appointed in 1693 official printer to the govern- 
ment. In 1725, when Bradford was sixty-one years old, 
he began the publication of the first newspaper in New 
York (the Gazette). 

No review of Colonial printing would be complete 
without an account of Benjamin Franklin, whose birth- 
day (January 17) is each year widely celebrated. Frank- 
lin’s father was an Englishman who came to New Eng- 
land about 1685, and Benjamin was born in Boston in 
1706, the youngest but two of seventeen children. He 
came near being a minister, a seaman, a tallow-chandler 


or a cutler, but love of books caused him 
finally to be indentured to his brother, 
James Franklin, who had opened a 
printing office in Boston. Benjamin 
was twelve years of age when inden- 
tured and was to serve as apprentice 
until his twenty-first birthday. Making 
an arrangement with his brother to 
be allowed to furnish his own board, 
Franklin provided himself with meals 
often no more than a biscuit or a slice 
of bread, a handful of raisins, or a tart 
from the pastry cook’s and a glass of 
water,” using the money thus saved 
for the purchase of books. In 1721 
James Franklin began to print a news- 
paper (the New England Courant) and 
Benjamin tells how some of his 
brother’s friends tried to dissuade him 
from the undertaking, one newspaper 
being, in their judgment, enough for 
America.” Some articles in this news- 
paper giving offense to the Assembly, 
James Franklin was imprisoned for a 
month, and on his discharge was for- 
bidden to publish the Courant . To 
evade this order Benjamin’s name was 
substituted for that of James Franklin 
as publisher. 

A short time afterward (l723) the 
brothers disagreed, and Benjamin left 
Boston, coming by ship to New York. 
Here Franklin offered his services to 
William Bradford, then the only printer 
in the city, but he could give him no 
work. However, he suggested that 
Franklin go to Philadelphia where 
Andrew Bradford, his son, had a shop. 
Franklin did not succeed in getting 
work with Andrew Bradford, but was 
more fortunate with Samuel Keimer. 
The printing house of Keimer, as de- 
scribed by Franklin, consisted of an old 
damaged press, a small worn-out font 
of types, and one pair of cases. Here 
Franklin worked until he left for Eng- 
land to select an equipment for a 
new printing office to be established 
by him in Philadelphia. At that time there was no type 
foundry or press manufactory in the United States. 
Franklin had been encouraged by Governor Keith with 
promises of financial assistance, but the trip to London 
proved a fool’s errand and Franklin went to work in a 
printing office there as a journeyman, first at the press, 
later in the composing-room. (It is told that forty years 
afterward when Franklin was residing in Great Britain, 
he went into this printing office and with the men there 
drank “Success to printing.”) He returned to Phila- 
delphia, worked as a foreman for Keimer, and then with 
a partner, Hugh Meredith, opened a printing office. 

One of the first jobs done by the new firm was forty 
sheets of the history of the Quakers, set in pica and long 
primer. Franklin tells how he composed a sheet a day 
and Meredith worked it off at press; it was often eleven 
at night, and sometimes later, before I had finished my 
distribution for the next day’s work. But so determined 
I was to continue doing a sheet a day that one night, 
when, having imposed my forms, I thought my day’s 
work over, one of them by accident was broken and two 
pages reduced to pi, I immediately distributed and com- 
posed it over again before I went to bed.” 

In 1732 (for the year 1733) Franklin first published 
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“ Poor Richard’s Almanack. ” For this purpose he used the 
name of Richard Saunders, an English astrologer. This 
almanac continued to be published by Franklin for 
twenty-five years, nearly ten thousand copies being sold 
annually. The two pages here reproduced are full size, 
and as it is likely that Franklin gave close attention to 
the typography it will be interesting to study their ar- 
rangement. They are good examples of title-page and 
tabular composition of Colonial days. 

Franklin considered this almanac a proper vehicle for 
spreading instruction among the common people, and 
filled the little spaces that occurred between the remark- 
able days in the calendar with proverbial sentences. These 
proverbs, which contained the wisdom of many ages and 
nations, were latter gathered together as a harangue of a 
wise old man under the title “The Way to Wealth,” and 
the familiar phrase As Poor Richard says” is often re- 
peated therein. 

In 1748 Franklin took as a partner David Hall, the 
firm name being Franklin & Hall until 1766, when Hall 
became sole proprietor. 

Quaintness is the chiet characteristic of Colonial typog- 
raphy .While the treatment lacks the artistic quality, the re- 
finement, and the dainty finish of the productions of Aldus, 


Mon. March hath xxxi days. 


My Love and I for Kiflc* play'd. 

She would keep ftakcs. I was content. 

But when I won {he would be pid ; 

This made me ask her what flie meant: 
quoth fl»e, lince you are In this wrangling vela. 
Here take your Kiflcs, Rive me mine again* 
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Being the Firft after I EAP YEAR: 

jfttd makes fi*** the Creation Years 

By the Accounrof rhe E rtrrn Greeks 7241 

By the Latin Church, when O cm T 6*12 

By rhe Computation of tV IV 
By the Roman Chronology j$g 2 

By the Jcwifo Rabhies 

fVberein is contained 


The Lunations, 'Eclipfcs, Judgment of 
the Weather, Spring Tides PJanefs MoviW& 
murual Afpe&s Sun and Moon's Rifing and Set- 
ting, Length of Days, Time of High Water, 
Fairs, Courts, and obfcrvable Days 

Fitted to the Lari rude ol Fortv Degrees, 

and a Meridian of Five Hours Weft from fmuhn \ 
hut may without lenfiMc Error ferve all the ad- 
jacent Places, even from Newfoundland to South- 
Carolina. 


By RICHARD SOUNDERS, Philom. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

Printed and fold by B FAANKL/N. at the New 
Printing Office neat the Market 


TWO PAGES FROM “POOR RICHARD* S ALMANACK** 

Printed by Benjamin Franklin in 1732 

Froben and other printers of classics, it has natural sim- 
plicity, human interest, and an inexpressible something 
that makes it attractive to the average printer of today. 

The title-page of the Compleat Ambassador,” show- 
ing the actual size of the original, is constructed in a 
severely plain manner, a style known as the long and 
short line,” with catchwords. 

The “Midsommer Nights Dreame” title-page is one 
of the most artistic of Colonial pages, printed when 
Shakespeare was in the midst of his famous literary labors 
(1600). To get contrast the compositor alternated lines 
of roman with lines of italic. The spacing material could 
not have been accurate, and two capital V’s were used for 
a W, as in the Daye title-page. 

The “Paradise Lost” title-page is a poor specimen of 
composition and presswork. It was common in Colonial 
days to surround the type-page with a double rule border, 
and in this specimen the rules are bent and battered. 
Printed in 1667, it is a part of the first edition of Milton’s 
famous book. 

The London Times heading is interesting, representing 
as it does the first number, under the new name, of a 
newspaper which has since become world-famous. The 
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editiomim collations , multae eaeque infignei variantes le- 
ftiones deprehendantur , quodque folio lxxvi prior pagina 
edam in utroque quod habeo, exemplar! non reperiatur inn 
prefla. Ea autem ex una typograpljorum ofcitantia praeter- 
vefta videtur \ nec enim quicquam illic deficit ralbagiani 
commen carii . 

CAPUT III. 

De ceteris hebraicorum Ubrorum editionibus 
ab hebraicae typographiae origins 
ufque ad annum MCCCCLXXX. 

!. P salterium kebraicum cum commentario Kimehii in-quarto 
eodcm anno minoris judaeorum fupputadonis ccxxxv 1 1 , Chrifli 
Mcccclxxv 1 1 * Alter hie eft hebraicae typographiae foe- 
tus, paucis tantum menfibus gerfonidis commentario recen- 
tior. Hie enim editus eft , ut fupra animadverdmus, die iy 


ITALIAN SPECIMEN OF 1776 
Showing use of decoration 

heading mentions that the Times was printed “logograph- 
ically.” Logotypes (two or three letters cast together) 
were being experimented with to facilitate type compo- 
sition, but did not prove successful. 

The printers “At the Peacock in the Poultrey near 
Cornhil ,, surely were good workmen. The “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” title-page is a finished bit of printing. 

The custom of using decorative border units to make 


printed books attractive was seemingly practiced thru- 
out Europe. The Italian page of 1776 is an example of 
this, as is also the French specimen of 1742. 

The page from the Colonial book, Description of 
Trades,” exhibits the use of the decorative band for divi- 
ding subjects, which idea has possibilities in the direction 
of general job printing that make it worthy of experiment. 

Because Caslon types and ornaments were extensively 
used by Colonial printers I have reproduced on a previous 
page specimens of types and ornaments from the type- 
specimen book of W. Caslon & Son, printed in 1764. The 
Caslon type-face was original in the sense in which the 
type-face cut by Jenson was original ; both had charac- 
teristics which identified them with their designers, but 
both also had a general resemblance to type-faces pre- 
viously used. The Roman face cut by Caslon bears a 
marked similarity in its capitals to the type-faces used by 
Thomas Newcomb on the title-page of the “Compleat 
Ambassador” (see insert). 

There are shown here two specimens of type-faces de- 
signed by Bodoni, which were the first of the so-called 
“modern” romans. The letters reveal a thinning of the 
lighter lines and a thickening of the heavier lines. The 
serifs are straight and sharp. The design of the letters 
was such as to afford the typefounders of the nineteenth 
century a model upon which to base their efforts at me- 
chanical accuracy in the cutting of type-faces. As a re- 
sult of the introduction of Bodoni’s new type-face there 
was not a type foundry in the world in 1 805 making the 
old-style roman type-faces. Giovan Battista (John Baptist) 
Bodoni was a printer-typefounder of Parma, Italy. 

The illustrations in this chapter were in most instances 
photographed from originals in the New York Public Li- 
brary, the library of the New York Typothetae, and the 
private library of The American Printer. 


J 2 J 

et attonito quodam silentio, quam ulla lo- 
quendi copla prosequendas censeo, qulbus 
certe Aula Hispanica beneficentissime pa- 
tuit, et in qua, tanquam in sua regia, se- 
dem ipae collocarunt. Et quidni eo confu- 
gerent mitissimae artes, ubi regium patro- 
cinium, et liberalitas eas ab invidia, et ino- 
pia liberabat, totque extabant exempla pro- 
pensae in doctos artifices GAROLI volunta- 
tis? Cujus rei monimenta erant locupletissi- 
ma Academia Matritensis regiis aedibus au- 
cta: Valentina excitata: Hispalensis, Caesar- 
augustana, Barcinonensis largiter amplifica- 
cae; erant Carmonae, Selmae, Balliesterii Pa- 
risios missi, lautissimis ad iter, et commo- 
rationem impensis subministratis , ut quam 
modo in ipsorum operibus admiramur, gra- 
phidis, et sculpturae praestantiam asseque- 
rentur; erant laxata compita, ornata fora, 
instaurata templa, singulaeque urbium par- 



OR ATIO 

DOMINICA 


IN 

CLV. LINGVAS 

VERSA 

IT 

EXOTICIS CHARACTERIBVS 
FLKRVMQVE tltiUtk. 


PARMAE 

TYP1S BODONI ANIS 
MDCOCVI. 


Pages from Bodoni books of 1789 and 1806. showing the first “modern” type-faces 
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TYPOGRAPHY IN THE 19th CENTURY 


IT WAS near the close of the nineteenth century when 
William Morris, the distinguished exjxment of strength 
and simplicity in art, declared that no good printing 
has been done since 1550.” According to this statement 
one hundred years after its invention typography for- 
feited its place among the esthetic arts, and then for 
three hundred years remained below the standard set by 
its inventor. By setting his date at 1550 Morris over- 
looked the achievements of such eminent printers as 
Plant in and the Elzevirs, but his arraignment probably had 
some justification. 

Posterity had default- 
ed in its administra- 
tion of the legacy 
left by Gutenberg. 

The first book 
printed from sepa- 
rate types, as an ex- 
ample of artistic 
arrangement and 
careful workman- 
ship, is a remarkable 
testimony to the 
genius of the inven- 
tor, especially when 
the completeness of 
theinvention is com- 
pared with the initial 
productions of later 
inventors. The first 
cylinder press and 
the first linotype 
machine were both 
crudely constructed. 

Typography at- 
tained its highest 
point toward perfec- 
tion in Italy in the 
days of Jenson and 
Aldus. The Italian 
style of lettering 
and decoration dif- 
fered greatly from 
the German. There 
were dignity, refine- 
ment, a dainty neat- 
ness, in the printed 
pages of the Vene- 
tians, and their 
type- faces were pre- 
cise and of a dark- 
gray tone. The Ger- 
man page, with its 
bold Gothic letters 
arranged in masses 


of black, was characteristic of the religious fidelity and 
sturdiness of the dwellers on the banks'of the Rhine. 

As the art of printing spread, the German and Italian 
styles became mingled, finally resulting during Colonial 
days in a style of typography which represented the 
Italian modified by the German just enough to make it 
interesting. But typography as an art was in a state of 
deterioration. Even Franklin, called by the printers of 
America their Patron Saint,” as a typographer lacked 
the artistic perception of Aldus and Plant in, altho he was 

a superior mechanic 
and a shrewd busi- 
ness man. 

The beginning of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury found the prac- 
tice of typography 
leaning more than 
ever toward utility 
and away from art. 
William Nicholson, 
an Englishman, had 
planned a cylinder 
printing press, and 
Dr. Kinsley, of Con- 
necticut, had con- 
structed a model of 
one. A roman type- 
face on severe, me- 
chanical lines had 
been designed, and 
picturesque old 
romans such as the 
Caslon were going 
out of use. Orna- 
ments and borders 
were being discard- 
ed, and the style of 
typography was 
getting uninterest- 
ing and losing the 
personal element. 

To illustrate this 
transition there are 
reproduced four 
representative title- 
page arrangements. 
The first is that of 
a book on printing 
published in 1810, 
containing several 
lines of the then new 
roman type-face. In 
arrangement this 
page is similar to the 




3 For the Lord U a great Ood t 
and a great King abovo all gods. 

4 In hia hand are ail the comers 
of the earth : and the strength of 
the hills is his also. 

6 The sea is hia, and he made 
it : and his bands prepared the dr/ 
land. 

6 O come, let us worship and fall 
down : and kneel before the Lord 
our Maker. 

7 For he is the Lord our God * 
and we are the people of his pas* 
ture, and the oheep of his hand. 

8 To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts : as in the 
provocation, and as in the day of 
tempts* ion in the wilderness ; 

9 When your fathers tempted me : 
proved me, and saw my works. 

10 Forty years long was I grieved 
with this generation, and said ; It 
is a people that do err in their 
hesrts, for they have not known my 
ways; 

11 Unto whom I sware in my 
wrath i that they should not enter 
into my rest. 


PSALM XCVI. 


8 1 NO unto the Lord a 
Dew S0D E : ,in 8 01110 lb * 

Lord, all the whole earth. 

2 Sing unto the Lord, and praise 
his Name : be telling of his salva- 
tion from day to day. 

3 Declare his honour unto the 




heathen » and his wonders unto all 
people. 

4 For the Lord is great, and can- 
not worthily be praised : he is more 
to be feared than all gods. 

5 As for all the gods of the hea- 
then, they are but idols : but it is 
the Lord that made the heavens. 

6 Glory and worship are before 
him : power and honour ere in his 
sanctuary. 

7 Ascribe unto the Lord, O ye 
kindreds of the people : ascribe 
onto the Lord worship and power. 

6 Ascribe nnto the Lord the 
honour due unto his Name : bring 
presents, and come into his courts. 

9 O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness ; let the whole 
earth stand in awe of him. 

10 Tell it out among the heathen 
that the Lord is King : and that it 
is he who hath made the round 
world so fast that it cannot be 
moved ; and how that he shall judge 
the people righteously. 

11 Let the heavens rejoice, and 
let the earth be glad : let the sea 
make a noise, and all that therein is. 

12 Let the field be joyful, and 
all that is in it : then shall all the 
trees of the wood rejoice before the 
Lord. 

13 For he cometh, for he cometh 
to judge the earth : and with right- 
eousness to judge the world, and * 
the people with his truth. 




PLEASING BORDER ARRANGEMENT 
Letterpress imitation of the decoration of double-column pages on 
early books. From the “Book of Common Prayer.'* London, 1814 
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DESIGN MADE WITH BRASS RULE 
Executed in 1879, it is one of the best 
specimens of the rule-curving period 


"Queen Elizabeth” page inserted in the chapter on Colo- 
nial typography which is perhaps the source from which 
came the "long-and- short-line” and "catch-word” style 
of the average title-page of the nineteenth century. The 
second example of the group shows a displayed page of 
1847 similarly treated, and the third is a reproduction 
of the title-page of a printer’s manual of 1872. This last- 
mentioned example is the product of a prominent type 
foundry of that time and very likely was arranged in 
the style then accepted as good typography. A more un- 
interesting page could hardly be conceived, especially 
in a book intended for printers. 

The fourth example is a reproduction of the title-page 
of MacKellar’s well-known manual, The American 
Printer” (now out of print), and presents what to the 
head of the most prominent American type foundry was 


probably an ideal arrangement. While revealing the 
long-and-short-line characteristics of the previously men- 
tioned pages, as a whole the effect is more interesting to 
printers. In this page may be noticed the trend toward 
delicate, characterless typography. 

A printer, Charles Whittingham, of the Chiswick Press, 
and a publisher, William Pickering, of London, Eng- 
land, furnish an example of effort made in the middle 
of the nineteenth century to raise the practice of typog- 
raphy to a more artistic standard. These men, both 
lovers of books, and artists in temperament, had become 
intimate friends, and together endeavored to introduce 
into their publications simplicity, appropriateness, and 
other artistic qualities. 

Desiring to use an old-style face on one of their books, 
Whittingham inquired of the Caslon type foundry if any 
of the punches cut by the first William Caslon were in 
existence. The original punches being recovered after 
years of disuse, fonts of type were cast and used on a book, 
‘The Diary of Lady Willoughby,” printed in 1844. The 
title-page of this book is reproduced on a following page, 
and it will be seen that Whittingham arranged the typog- 
raphy in the Colonial style to harmonize with the liter- 
ary motive of the book. So well was this done that one 
has to look twice at the date to satisfy himself it is not 
1 644. Other typography from these men is not quite so 
radically different from that of their contemporaries, but 
is more refined, artistic and tasteful, as may be seen by 
the Friends in Council” page further on in this chapter. 
An innovation by Whittingham was the omission of 
punctuation marks excepting where needed to make 
clear the significance of the wording. 

Whittingham and Pickering, in the field of artistic 
typography, were fifty years ahead of their time, as print- 
ers in general were not ready to accept the good things 
offered them. The modern renaissance came later. 


Job printing as a distinct department is of modern 
development. Typographers of old were primarily book 
and pamphlet printers, and in many cases interest was 
chiefly centered in publishing newspapers or almanacs; 
job printing was incidental. This caused similarity in 
the typography of newspaper, book and job work, a con- 
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dition that today exists only in a small degree. Now 
these three classes of work are generally separated into 
departments, each with its own rules, styles and prac- 
tices, job composition being less restrained by customs 
and rules than any of the other departments. 

Attractiveness is as necessary to the typography of the 
general job of printing as dignity and legibility are to a 
law brief, but, endeavoring to get attractiveness into 
their work, job printers often go astray. They wrongly 
labor under the impression that to have a job distinctive 
it must be made freakish. Typography is not good unless 
based upon art foundations. 

Ideas in plenty could have been plucked by the printer 
of the nineteenth century from old books, especially 
from those printed for religious organizations, such as 
the “Book of Common Prayer.” A handsome edition of 
a book of this kind was printed in London by John 
Murray in 1814. Each pair of pages is different in dec- 
oration and typography, the designs being by Owen 
Jones, architect.” The decorative treatment of the page 
of Psalms reproduced from this book is worthy of study 
and adaptation. 

About the time of the Civil War the job printer was 
less fettered than ever by the customs of the book 
printer. While title-pages of books were being composed 
without ornamentation in severe-looking modern romans, 
the job printer, influenced by the typefounder, took a 
liking to fancy typography, for the production of which 
there were shaded, outlined, rimmed and ornamental 
letters, in imitation of the work of the copper-plate en- 
graver. The business card on the next page, and the 
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THE TREND TOWARD DAINTINESS 
Title-page of MacKellar's manual. “The American Printer.” 1882 
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“bill of fare” here shown, are specimens of such work. 

The changing styles of typography as applied to com- 
mercial headings are well set forth by the group on the 
fifth page of this chapter. The first specimen is a 
“plain” billhead of 1870. The second is a billhead of 
1893, when the compositor was taught to corral all ex- 
cess wording in an enclosure of rules at the left side of 
the heading proper. In this specimen there is a touch 
of ornamentation and a showing of seven different type- 
faces, one of which is the then conventional script for 
the date line. The third specimen of the group, a letter- 
head which w r on first prize in a contest held in 1897, 
reveals further development of simple typography. Only 
one face of type is used (Tudor black) and there is no 
ornamentation excepting a few periods on each side of 
the word “The.” 

During the nineteenth century no type foundry did 
more toward influencing the typography of the general 
job printer than the one known at the time of its absorp- 
tion by the American Type Founders Company as Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jordan, of Philadelphia. The reproduc- 
tion of a few clippings from its specimen book of 1885 
may recall memories to the printer now of middle age. 

The Free Press business card has peculiar interest to 
the author. It was set and printed by him during dull 
hours about the year 1889, when his thinking apparatus 
was controlled by influences from the underworld of 
typographic practice. 

There is another phase of late nineteenth-century 
typography which should be mentioned. It seems that 
printers had developed a longing for pictures, color and 
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decoration. 
The process 
of photo- 
engraving 
not having 
been per- 
fected, job 
printers 
shaped 
brass rule 
into representations of 
composir g-sticks, 
printing presses, por- 
traits and architectural 
designs, and cut tint 
blocks from patent 
leather and other ma- 
terial. The skill exhib- 
ited by many printers is 
remarkable ; beautiful 
combinations of tints 
were produced. It will 
be difficult for many persons to be- 
lieve that the “Boston Type Foun- 
dry” design (shown on a preceding 
page) wasoriginally constructed with 
pieces of brass rule, but such is the 
fact. It was composed by C. W. L. 
Jungloew in 1879, and is truly a 
wonderful example of the work of the 
printer-architect. The perspective 
obtained by the designer is a feature. 
Black, gold, and several tints were 
used in the printing. 

Interesting as are these 
wonders of the curved-rule 
period, they are not artistic 
in the true sense of the word; 

examples of skill 
indeed, but not art 
as it is today un- 
derstood. 


“IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS'* 
From a specimen book of 1885 


We now come to 
one of the most in- 
teresting periods 
in the history of 
printing, a period 
which may well 
be termed the 
“Modern Renaissance.” As was intimated earlier in this 
chapter, the invention of printing machinery served to 
lead typography away from art. The printers of that 
time thought they were doing artistic work when they set 
their jobs in fancy type-faces, twisted brass rule, or printed 
in many colors. They did not know that art-printing was 
simplicity — and something else. The apprentice was 
taught to set type as was his journeyman instructor before 
him. Any inspiration he received came from the type- 
founders, and even that was often interpreted wrongly. 

Ten years before the close of the nineteenth century 
display typography was in a chaotic state so far as art 
was concerned. Printers who before had not doubted the 
appropriateness and quality of their own typography, 
began to realize that it lacked something they were not 
able to supply, and were ready to follow a Moses who 
could lead them to better things. Then began to form a 
curious chain of events that was to have a revolutionary 
influence upon commercial typography as well as upon 
commercial art. The first link in this chain was the 
establishing of the Kelmscott Press in England by Wil- 
liam Morris. 


William Morris was an artist, a poet, a designer and 
a craftsman. Partiality for things medieval showed itself 
early in his life, and before he took up printing he 
manufactured artistic house furnishings in the ruins of 
an old abbey. 

Years ago if the average American citizen were asked 
what great thing Benjamin Franklin did, his answer might 
have been, “He invented the Franklin stove.” Theaver- 
age person of today would connect the name of Morris 
with the Morris chair. As the application of art princi- 
ples to typography has caused the compositor to turn 
from rule curving, to set his lines straight, and to seek 
paper and ink without luster, so the influence of Morris led 
to a distaste for gilt and polish and trimmings, and 
created a demand for subdued colors and straight lines 
in home furnishings. He who can influence others to 
think and act in manner different and better than they 
have done before, is truly great. 

Morris lived in a picturesque old manor-house in Kelm- 
scott on the Thames in England, and it was there at the 
age of fifty-seven years that he began to print. He was 
not a printer by trade, but before a type was set he 
studied the art from the beginning. He even learned to 
make a sheet of paper himself. Kelmscott Press paper 
was made by hand of fine white linen rags untouched by 
chemicals. Morris as a handicraftsman had an abhor- 
rence for machinery. It is doubtful if he would have 
used even a hand-press if results equally good could have 
been obtained without it. 

Morris’s idea seems to have been to take up good typog- 
raphy where the early printers left off. When he wanted 
types for the new printshop he had enlarged photo- 
graphs made of the type pages of Jenson, Koburger and 
other printers of the fifteenth century, and from these 
photographs designed his type-faces, arranging the de- 
tails of the letters to conform to his own ideas. 

His roman type-face he called “Golden,” probably 
because of its use on the “Golden Legend.” This type- 
face was afterward reproduced by foundries in America 
as Jenson, Kelmscott, and other type-names. Morris was 
wont to say that he considered the glory of the Roman 
alphabet was in its capitals, but the glory of the Gothic 
alphabet was in its lower-case letters. He also designed 
a type-face characteristic of the Gothic letters used 
by Koburger and other fifteenth-century printers, and, 
probably because of its use on the “Historyes of Troye,” 
called it Troy. This type also was reproduced by type 
foundries, and printers knew it as Satanick and Tell 
Text. 

The space ordinarily assigned to the page margins 
Morris covered with foliage decoration in the manner 
of the early Italian printers, large decorative initials 
blending with the borders. These initials and borders, 
with few exceptions, were drawn by himself and engraved 
upon wood by W. H. Hooper. Compare the right-hand 
page of the two pages here reproduced with the Venetian 
specimen in the chapter on The Spread of Typography. ” 

One of Morris’s book, an edition of Chaucer, was 
additionally 
enriched by 
upward of 
a hundred 
illustrations 
by Burne- 
Jones, a 
noted Brit- 
ish artist. 

In both 
England 
andAmerica 
Morris was 
the subject 
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A BUSINESS CARD OF 1889 

One of the author's early attempts at artistic (?) printing 


of much criticism. Men who as art printers were not fit 
to touch the hem of his garment were loud in condem- 
nation of his work. Others, more fair, pointed out the 
excellence of his printing, but claimed that neither his 
type- faces nor his style of typography would be used many 
years. This last prediction has proved partly true. The 
Jenson, or Kelmscott, type-face was used so frequently 
and so generally that despite its virtues it finally tired the 
public eye, and is now seldomseen. Satanick, the “Troy” 
type-face, as made by the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, is notnow displayed inthat company’s specimen book. 

However, the work of William Morris, tho not ac- 
cepted as the model for general use, was the cause of a 
revolution in modern typography. Instead of the deli- 
cate and inartistic type-faces and ornamentation 
of 1890, the contents of type-foundry specimen 
books revealed strong, handsome, artistic let- 
ters and common-sense art borders and orna- 
ments. Morris’s experience as a printer did not 
cover five years, yet his name will always live 
because of the good he did typography in the 
nineteenth century. 

Decorative artists were wielding a big influence 
in the revival taking place in the field of typog- 
raphy. Contemporary with Morris in England 
was a young artist, Aubrey Beardsley, prominent 
in a new school of art which saw merit in the 
flat masses of color as found in the seemingly 
grotesque designs of the Japanese. 

Here in America the work of Morris and 
Beardsley found favor in the eyes of Will Bradley, 
who was destined to lead the forces in the typo- 
graphic revolution on American soil. Bradley had 
been a country printer; as apprentice, journey- 
man and foreman he had tasted both the joys 
and sorrows of practical work in the printshop. 
However, Bradley was more than printer; he 
had artistic tendencies which finally influenced 
him to go to Chicago to study art. There he 
frequented the art galleries and public libraries, 
and developed into a poster artist of exceptional 
merit. There were those who called him the 
‘American Beardsley.” 

The year 1896 found Bradley with a studio at 
Springfield, Mass., where his love of printing in- 
fluenced him to open a printshop which he called 
the ‘ Wayside Press.” In May of the same year 
he issued the first number of Bradley: His 
Book,” a unique publication for artists and 
printers. The type-faces used were Jenson, Cas- 
lon and Bradley, and almost every page con- 
tained decoration. There were many odd color 
combinations and Bradley must have stood close 
to his presses when this first number was printed. 
Purple-brown and orange, olive-green and orange- 
brown, orange-yellow and chocolate-brown, 


purple-red and green-blue — these were some of the color 
harmonies. 

The Christmas number of “Bradley: His Book” was 
set entirely in Satanick, the American copy of Morris’s 

Troy” type, and bright vermilion was nicely contrasted 
with dense black print. 

While Morris was a medievalist, and received his in- 
spiration from the printed books of the fifteenth century, 
Bradley was inspired by both past and present. Printers 
know him particularly because of his adaptations of the 
styles of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He 
demonstrated how Colonial printers could have done their 
work better. In presenting the Colonial specimens which 
are here reproduced from the November, 1906, Bradley: 
His Book,” Bradley wrote: 

Antique and deckle-edge papers enter so largely into the mak- 
ing of books today that printers cannot do better than to study 
the styles of type-composition that were in vogue when all books 
were printed upon hand-made papers. A knowledge thus gained 
should prove of great value, especially in the setting of title-pages. 
* * * The only face of Roman type which seems appropriate 

to antique paper is that which is known as Caslon. When types 
were fewer, and the craft of printing less abused than it is 
now, this was the only type used in bookwork; and some of the 
title-pages in our earlier books are extremely interesting and sug- 
gest motifs which may well be carried out today. Taking sugges- 
tions from these books we have set a few pages, using as subjects 
the titles of some modern works. There seems to be an unwritten 
law which we are supposed to follow in this class of composition; 
and yet one should be a little brave and daring, purely for the 
joy of getting out of the old beaten track. 

The type foundries helped the spread of the new typog- 
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raphy by supplying a series of Bradley’s decorations, 
known as “Wayside Ornaments.” 

Bradley discontinued the Wayside Press in 1898 and 
combined his printshop with that of the University Press 
at Cambridge, Mass. There a battery of presses was kept 
busy during the continuance of the extraordinary interest 
in Bradley booklets. 

In 1905 Bradley impaired the strength of his following 
by attempting for the American Type Founders Com- 
pany the introduction of a new style of typography, the 
prominent feature of which was profuse ornamentation. 
While this effort supplied job printers with many valuable 
ideas in type arrangement and color treatment, happily 
the style as a whole was not adopted by printers gener- 
ally or typographic conditions might have become as un- 
fortunate as they were previous to 1890. 

Frank B. Berry, associated with Bradley during his 
engagement with the American Type Founders Company, 
tells in these words of the construction of a thirty-two- 
page pamphlet of specimens entitled The Green Book 
of Spring”: “Starting in on this about half-past ten one 
morning Bradley made up a dummy, prepared the copy 
and laid out the work — specifying the size and style of 
type to be used, the form of display and designating the 
exact position of each ornament with the required spacing. 
This was in effect practically furnishing reprint copy for 
the compositors. Then, to ‘give good measure,’ as he 
expressed it, copy was prepared for the cover, and the 
work was ready for the printers before half- past one.” 

In the few years succeeding the establishment of the 
Wayside Press, Bradley’s style of typography was closely 
followed by many printers, and all the printshops of 
America were more or less influenced by it, but at this 
date his ideas and Morris’s ideas are merged more or less 
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with those of De Vinne, Jacobi, Updike, Rogers, Cleland, 
Benton, Kimball, Goudy, Goodhue, Winchell and others. 
From Germany, too, have lately come suggestions in deco- 
ration that are visibly influencing general typography. 

In recent years Bradley devoted his talents to the 
makeup of magazine pages. His characteristic decoration 
has added interest to the text sections of several leading 
magazines. He dictated the makeup and drew the cover de- 
sign and department headings for the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary number of The American Printer issued July, 1910. 

This versatile artist-printer also accomplished the unique 
task of applying business and industrial methods to the 
making and selling of art work. He had a staff of working 
artists, one of whom acted as foreman. Bradley had a 
book in which he pasted his sketches of decorative borders, 
ornaments and illustrations. These were classified and 
numbered, and when a design was to be drawn he gave in- 
structions to the working artist indicating which sketches 
were to be worked up. In this manner he eliminated the 
manual labor so far as he was concerned and was able to 
accomplish much more than if he had attempted to do 
everything himself. He also planned a series of decora- 
tive units and illustrations and offered a quick art-service 
to advertisers and printers. 

Fred W. Goudy, who designed such type-faces as Pabst, 
Powell, Forum, Kennerley and Goudy Old Style, has in- 
fluenced printing styles in the direction of classic effects. 
Goudy as a student of Roman architecture and letter-carv- 
ing has dignified the printing industry and enriched typo- 
graphic art. 

This lesson would not be complete without a tribute 
to the work of Theodore L. De Vinne, who had the dis- 
tinction of being the only printer but one in America to 
receive a college degree for accomplishments as a printer. 

De Vinne’s introduction to typography was as an 
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apprentice in a country printshop. He went to New York 
in 1847 and worked at the case and press in several 
offices before accepting a position as job compositor with 
Francis Hart. Upon the death of Mr. Hart in 1877, Mr. 
De Vinne took charge of the business, which is now 
known as the De Vinne Press. 

As a writer on printing subjects, perhaps his greatest 
work is “The Invention of Printing,” published in 1876. 
I have examined and read most of the books on the sub- 
ject of the invention, and De Vinne’s book is the most 
reasonable, fair and understandable of all. 

De Vinne had always been an exponent of the sane, 
conservative and dignified in typography. The work of 
his shop was precise, exact and thoro. While giving credit 
to Morris and Bradley for their accomplishments, he had 
little sympathy for the styles of either. De Vinne prop- 
erly claimed that a writer’s words are of more importance 
than the decoration of a designer. Morris intended his 
books for the shelves of the book collector; De Vinne 
looked upon a book as something to be read. However, 
there need be no conflict between the styles of Morris, 
De Vinne and Bradley. The typographer should learn to 
discriminate, to choose wisely when selecting a style for 
a book or a piece of job work. For editions de luxe in 
limited numbers, and for booklets on art or literary sub- 
jects, the Morris style is appropriate. For books on scientific 
or legal subjects, and for booklets of conservative and dig- 
nified nature, there is nothing better than the De Vinne 
style. For booklets which are to attract attention and 
for job work that is to be distinctive, Bradley showsthe way. 

With De Vinne beckoning to us from the point of con- 
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servatism and Bradley from the point of radicalism, the 
typographer anxious to do work properly must decide for 
himself how to treat it. I have seen a jeweler’s booklet 
cover so filled with ornamentation by Bradley that it 
was almost impossible to read the wording, and I have 
also seen a children’s Bible typographically treated by the 
De Vinne company in a style as severe as if it were a 
book of legislative acts. 

De Vinne had always been a leader in the perfecting 
of modern methods. He was one of the pioneers in the 
use of dry paper and hard press-packing, and gave much 
thought to modern type-faces. The type-face known as 
Century was designed after his suggestions as a model 
roman letter. 

De Vinne did much in persuading printers to group 
the wording of title-pages instead of equally separating 
the type lines as was done in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Charles T. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, London, as 
an instructor and writer on printing subjects has done 
much for typography in England. He is not wedded to 
a particular style of typography, but advocates the adap- 
tation of any style that is good when by so doing clients 
are pleased and the principles of art are not violated. 
The title-page reproduced in this connection is unusual 
in arrangement. The type groups and the device are all 
squared and their angularity is enhanced by the exclusive 
use of capitals. Realizing that a page or design is defec- 
tive if it presents the appearance of disjointed sections, 
Mr. Jacobi has avoided such results in this instance by 
arranging the page in the form of a letter Z. 
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With this chapter the history of typography is brought 
down to the twentieth century. The modern typographer 
has great responsibilities. Upon him depends the solution 
of the problem whether or not our beloved calling is to 
be ranked with the esthetic arts. Shall the product of 
the village printer be only of the standard of that of the 
village blacksmith? Every typographer, regardless of the 
nature of the work that is his to do, should cultivate a 
love for the artistic and enlarge his knowledge of the 
things that make for good printing. The chapters that 
follow will help to this end. 

Because printing as now practiced is in a great degree 
dependent upon principles and styles developed during 
the early days of the art, the student should not neglect 
carefully to read and digest the historical facts and repro- 
ductions that have been presented. Too many typogra- 
phers underrate the value of a knowledge of history. I 
do not care what printers of old did; I want to know 
what the printer of tomorrow is going to do.” This is 
almost a literal quotation of the remark of a printer who 
prides himself on his progressiveness, and he is only one 
of many who imagine that to be up-to-date it is suffi- 
cient to use new type-faces, ornaments and borders, 
caring little if the resulting jobs lack appropriateness, 
harmony, color, tone, and other elements that are essen- 
tial to perfect typography. 



A BRADLEY PAGE 

A 0 produced at the Wayside Press, 1896 
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WITH ▲ SKETCH OP THE LIFE OP 
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THE GROLIER CLUB 
NEW YORK 1899 


A DE VINNE PAGE 

Thi. probably presents De Vinne's ides of title-page arrangement 

He who labors without a knowledge of history is much 
like the young man who started to work on a job press. 
He was allowed to make ready a form, and after a while 
the pressman went over and examined the work. On the 
back of the form he found something that looked like an 
underlay, but could discover no reason for its use. Mys- 
tified, he inquired what it was all about, and was told 
that the apprentice was doing only what he had seen 
the pressman often do before — cut out several pieces of 
paper and place them under the form. It had never oc- 
curred to the young man to ask ichy this was done. Thus 
it may be with the typographer. He arranges a job of 
type composition in the style of something good he has 
seen, but fails to get the quality of the original because 
he does not comprehend just what has served to produce 
that quality. 

Morris was a student of ancient printing. His thoughts 
were back in the fifteenth century with Jenson, Aldus 
and Koburger, and when he began to print, he printed 
understanding^. There was a well-defined plan, and 
there was harmony in ornament, type, ink and paper. 
When the “up-to-date” printer began to imitate Morris 
he did it with the same degree of comprehension , pos- 
sessed by the young man who made the underlay. ’ 

Will Bradley would not today be as famous as he is in 
printing circles if he had labored under the false idea 
that it was useless to know history. Bradley knows print- 
ing history and loves old books, and this knowledge and 
affection are expressed in his work. The printer who suc- 
ceeds is the one who looks upon all knowledge as valu- 
able and has a good reason for everything he does. 
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HOW does the work of the typographer of the twentieth 
century compare with productions of the past? In the 
belief of some the good typographer, like the good Indian, 
is dead. The truth is that much of the printing done 
dining the first four hundred years was not well done. 
While the same proportionate result still prevails, the 
ancient did not have the 
excuse of the modern — 
lack of time ; nor has the 
modern the excuse of the 
ancient — lack of facili- 
ties. However, while poor 
work in any century or 
any industry is explain- 
able, it is not excusable. 

Someone said, The 
man who attained his am- 
bition did not aim high 
enough . 9 9 Perfection is 
not attainable, but it 
should be the goal in our 
race. Many typographers 
are doing good work, 
altho each is doing it 
differently. No one is pro- 
ducing perfect typog- 
raphy; but when perfec- 
tion is the pacemaker no 
result can be common- 
place. 

The good typographers 
of the past had the spirit 
of the master craftsman 
and their product was in- 
spired. The modern 
printer to succeed needs 
only the inspiration that 
comes of study, hard work 
and love of his trade. 

Inspired work , however, 
is generally the result of 
preparation. 

Artists and advertising 
men realize the necessity 
of careful preparation for 
the process of printing, but typographers as a class evi- 
dently do not. If they did they would do even better work 
and make bigger profits possible. Every printshop should 
have a “layout” man. 

In spite of the fact that much good printing is done 
today, fully nine-tenths of the product is partially un- 
satisfactory because of lack of preparation. When a busi- 
ness man decides to erect an office building he does not 
immediately go to a building contractor and tell him to 
build it. He first consults an architectural engineer, ex- 


amines drawings and exchanges opinions, and when the 
building contractor starts his work everything has been 
planned and specified. 

Should printing be done in a less thoro manner? Is 
not the making of a book, catalog or business card each 
proportionately as important and as well entitled to 

proper attention as the 
larger undertaking? Good 
typography cannot be 
produced if preparation is 
slighted. 

Quality printing is not 
accidental. Shops famed 
for the artistic excellence 
of their product have 
maintained their shop 
style” despite changes in 
the force of workmen and 
executives, and this indi- 
viduality, or “shop style,” 
as it is termed, has been 
obtained and retained 
only because the copy has 
been carefully prepared 
and the work has been in- 
telligently laid out by 
some qualified person 
(artist, ad-writer or ty- 
pographer) who under- 
stands shop preferences in 
the matter of style. It is 
the ‘ institutional 
idea.” 

In printshops extensive 
enough to allow of the ex- 
pense, one or more layout 
men should be employed, 
and in the smaller con- 
cerns the head job com- 
positor or foreman could 
do the work. Solicitors, 
when artistically fitted, 
could in special cases lay 
out their own jobs of 
printing, as personal con- 
tact with the customer peculiarly fits them to do it sat- 
isfactorily. The important thing, anyway, is to please 
the customer. While the art side of the practice of 
typography is important, it is not all important. Typog- 
raphy is also a business. 

If the customer’s tastes and prejudices were ascertained 
beforehand, many of the changes now made after jobs are 
in type, frequently causing inharmonious arrangements, 
could be avoided. The average printer rarely parallels the 
experiences of a few fortunate printing concerns which, 
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EXAMPLE 1 

Booklet cover page laid out with pencil and crayon on gray stock 
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EXAMPLE 3 EXAMPLE 2 

Anticipating the appearance of the printed page hy utilizing old booklets or preparing specimen sheets of text 
matter which are cut to proper size and pasted in position. The headings are roughly sketched with pencil 


when receiving an order for a booklet or catalog, are told 
the amount of the appropriation and given carte blanche. 

Orders for much of the better class of work are obtained 
thru dummies” submitted by printers or solicitors. The 
customer advises a certain number of such persons that 
he is in the market for a booklet and would like to re- 
ceive suggestions. Each competitor prepares a dummy” 
on the stock and in the binding intended for the com- 
pleted booklet. The cover design is roughly sketched or 
otherwise indicated and the inside pages prepared to rep- 
resent the finished job. 

Let us imagine ourselves in a printshop of medium 


size, which cannot afford the regular services of an artist. 
From the composing-room force take the most artistic 
and practical job compositor and install him at a desk. 
If there is not sufficient desk work to occupy his full time, 
arrange with him to fill in spare time at the case. In 
selecting a man for the position it should be remembered 
that few typographers have qualifications combining 
artistic perception and thoro workmanship. It is in a 
great measure true that a nervous, artistic temperament 
unfits a typographer for thoro, finished work at the case 
or stone, while on the contrary, a calm, precise, methodi- 
cal disposition is often accompanied by lack of imagina- 
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EXAMPLE 6 


Ascertaining color combination hy means of crayons. The colder color should predominate 
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EXAMPLE 4-a 

After pasting in illustration and counting the lines 
for machine composition. Reduced from the original 


tion. Each workman should have opportunity to do that 
which he can do best. He of the artistic temperament 
should lay out the jobs, and he of the mechanical turn of 
mind should construct them. 

The proprietor or other person in authority should dis- 
cuss with the layout man the subject of shop style in 

typographical arrange- 
ment. The matter of 
type equipment should 
also be gone over, as 
nothing hinders the 
layout man so much as 
to be compelled to use 
type-faces selected by 
another having ideas 
widely different. It is 
important that the type 
equipment be appro- 
priate and sufficient 
for the class of work 
done. An equipment 
of a half dozen har- 
monizing faces of type is far better than one of two 
dozen ill-assorted faces. Good typography is to a large 
extent dependent upon the type-faces used. 

The layout man should make a study of the personal- 
ity and tastes of a customer. He should meet all such 
that come into the office, and arrange to call once upon 
each of the regular customers. He must keep in close 
touch with conditions in the composing-room, so that in 
the discharge of his duties he does not call for type-faces 
already set out of the cases, or not a part of the equip- 
ment. 

The mechanic and the artist, to do satisfactory work, 
must have a certain working outfit. The layout man is 
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EXAMPLE 4-b 
Instructions to operator 


no exception ; while he could perhaps manage with only 
a lead pencil and foot rule, it would be foolish to do so. 
His work will be expedited if he has an assortment of good 
crayons ; hard, medium and soft lead pencils ; a pair of 
shears, a T-square, a gelatine triangle, a type-line gage, 
a table for giving the number of words to an inch in the 
various size type bodies; and a library of books and peri- 
odicals on printing, especially of those showing examples 
of type designs. To provide him also with a set of water 
colors, a jar of Chinese white, a bottle of gold paint, a 
bottle of india ink and several brushes would not be ex- 
travagance. 

It would be economical and wise if several sample 
sheets of each kind of stock were kept near his desk in 
a portfolio or convenient drawer. Book papers could be 
cut in quarters, cover papers in halves, and cardboard in 
various convenient sizes, all ready to be used at an in- 
stant’s notice. Several each of ruled headings, cut cards 
and other standard goods should also be included. In 
laying out jobs, especially large runs, he should make 
them of such size as will cut from the sheet with little 
or no waste. If an order is to be rushed, he should ascer- 
tain if the stock may be had without delay. 

WORDS TO THE SQUARE INCH 





Sizes 

of Type — SOLID 



SQUARE 

INCURS 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12 


POINT 

POINT 

POINT 

POINT 

POINT 

POINT 

POINT 

POINT 

1 

69 

47 

38 

32 

28 

21 

17 

14 

2 

138 

94 

76 

64 

56 

42 

34 

28 

4 

276 

188 

152 

128 

112 

84 

68 

56 

6 

414 

282 

228 

192 

168 

126 

102 

84 

8 

652 

376 

304 

256 

224 

168 

136 

112 

10 

690 

470 

380 

320 

280 

210 

170 

140 

12 

828 

564 

456 

384 

336 

252 

204 

168 

14 

966 

658 

532 

448 

392 

294 

238 

196 

16 

1104 

752 

608 

512 

448 

336 

272 

224 

18 

1242 

846 

684 

576 

504 

378 

306 

252 

20 

1380 

940 

760 

640 

560 

420 

340 

280 

22 

1518 

1034 

836 

704 

616 

462 

374 

308 

24 

1656 

1128 

912 

768 

672 

504 

408 

336 

26 

1794 

1222 

988 

832 

728 

546 

442 

364 

28 

1932 

1346 

1064 

896 

784 

588 

476 

392 

30 

2070 

1410 

1140 

960 

840 

630 

510 

420 

32 

2208 

1504 

1216 

1024 

896 

672 

544 

448 

34 

2346 

1598 

1292 

1088 

952 

714 

578 

476 

36 

2484 

1692 

1368 

1152 

1008 

756 

612 

504 


Sizes of Type — LEADED with 2-point leads 
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POINT 

POINT 

1 

50 

34 

27 

23 

21 

16 
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n 

2 
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68 

54 

46 

42 

32 

28 

22 

4 
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136 

108 

92 

84 

64 

56 

44 

6 
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138 

126 

96 

84 

66 

8 
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184 

168 

128 

112 

88 

10 
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340 
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140 
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12 
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408 
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276 

252 

192 

168 
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14 
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476 

378 
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294 

224 

196 

154 

16 
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544 

432 

368 

336 

256 

224 

176 

18 
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612 

486 

414 

378 

288 

252 
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20 
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680 

540 

460 
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320 
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220 

22 

1100 

748 

594 

506 

462 

352 
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242 

24 
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816 

648 

552 
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384 

336 
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26 

1300 

884 

702 

598 
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28 
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918 | 
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36 
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972 ! 

I 

828 
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396 


EXAMPLE 7 

Table for ascertaining tbe number of words to square inches. 
Use of this table in laying out booklets and catalogs will not 
only save time but will minimize tbe chance of a miscalculation 
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TALMOND STUDIOS 
Ulrttate’ ifflateriate 

1004 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


EXAMPLE 8 

Notehead as set without instructions from layout man 
The three specimens on this page lack relation in design 


For an example of the workings of the layout system 
we will suppose that the principal of a local business col- 
lege lias brought in typewritten copy of about a thousand 
words to be made into a small booklet. A little ques- 
tioning brings out the information that the customer 
desires something attractive, refined, and of good qual- 
ity. He does not want a cheap job, and neither has he 
money to spend upon expensive de luxe booklets. 

The layout man looks over his sample papers and finds 
that there is on hand a ten-cent white antique paper 
25 x 38 inches in size. Taking a quarter sheet he folds 
it repeatedly until the leaf appears to be about the 
proper size. Measuring it he finds it to be 4%x6 1 /i 
inches. The leaf is then trimmed to 4% x 5% inches 
(thus allowance should always be made for trimming the 
edges after binding). 

For the cover the layout man selects from his samples 
a medium gray antique stock of good quality. The cover 
stock should harmonize in finish with the paper on the 
inside. In this instance an antique finished stock is 
selected to cover the antique finished paper on the inside. 
Many are the booklets that would have been improved 
by attention to this rule of harmony. However, a rough 
finished cover stock and a smooth inside paper is not as 
inartistic a combination as a smooth cover stock and a 
rough inside paper. 

The cover stock selected in this instance is 20x25 
inches in size, and an eighth of this sheet folded once 
gives a leaf 5 x 6* 4 inches. Deciding to have the cover 
lap three-sixteenths of an inch over the edges of the in- 
side leaves, it is trimmed to 4 i Kiex6 1 /4 inches. 

On one of the inside leaves a page is penciled off, the 
layout man judging how much of th^ paper should be 


For 
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TALMOND STUDIOS 

Artists* Materials 

1004 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN 


EXAMPLE 10 

Label as set without instructions 


covered by print. For cheap 
work it is generally necessary 
to crowd the matter into the 
least possible number of pages, 
and in such case narrow mar- 
gins are allowed. For the better 
quality of work, liberal margins 
are necessary to proper results. 
A page should set toward the 
top and binding edges, the 
margins at these places being 
each about the same. The mar- 
gin at the right edge should be 
a little more than at the top 
and back, and the margin at 
the bottom should be a little 
more than at the right edge. 
For the booklet now supposed 
to be in course of preparation, 2% x 4 inches has been 
determined as the proper size of the type-page. Each page 
thus requires eleven square inches of type-matter. The 
layout man refers to the table (Example 7) which gives 
the number of words to a square inch and ascertains that 
eleven square inches of ten-point type, the lines separ- 
ated by two-point leads, should accommodate one hun- 
dred and seventy-six words. Multiplying this number by 
six, allowing two pages at the front of the booklet for 
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EXAMPLE 9 

Business card as set without instructions 

the title, etc. , he finds the booklet will take 1,056 words, 
about the number of words in the copy supplied. 

For a booklet of this kind the type should be no 
smaller than ten-point. Instead of stinting margins and 
sacrificing legibility, as is often done in endeavoring to 
force copy into a limited number of pages, additional 
leaves should be added. 

The cover and inside papers having been prepared in 
the proper size and number of leaves, the dummy is 
stitched with wire or sewed with silk floss as may be 
desired. The arrangements of the title-page, the first 
text-page and a page entirely text matter are indicated 
in proper position by means of pencil and crayon ; or for 
booklets of a large number of pages it is well to set the 
first text-page in type and paste a proof of it in the 
dummy, getting by this means the customer’s approval 
of both type-face and general effect. 

The appearance of the printed page may be anticipated 
by pasting in position a type-page cut from another 
booklet already printed. (Examples 2 and 8.) In a shop 
where much booklet work is done, it would be a con- 
venience to the layout man if a number of specimen 
pages, set in the available body type (both solid and 
leaded), were printed for use in preparing dummies. 
These specimen pages should be about 5 Ms x 7 inches, a 
size that would make them usable for most purposes. 

The cover arrangement was sketched on the gray stock 
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(Example l), the border being 

represented by the gray lines - . 

of a hard lead pencil. The type I 

line was indicated by means of | i® r — y* 

a soft black lead pencil and an ] j? ^ jtt 

orange crayon. Ornaments are j 4 / t ' 

not specified because they are ] J 

better omitted on booklets j 

where dignity is the principal t it 

feature. j fc 

The dummy booklet thus j % 

completed is submitted to the j 3 

customer and when approved { jf 

goes to the work-rooms with the J 

copy. The compositor, make- i 

up man, stockman, pressman 
and binder have no excuse for 

any misunderstanding, as, gen- Notebead as laid out fo 

erally speaking, they have 

merely to duplicate the dummy. The labor of the esti- 
mate man, too, is lessened, as the dummy booklet affords 
a substantial basis upon which to figure the cost. 

The plan of making a dummy booklet, just explained, 
can be adapted to many jobs, but of course it should be 
varied to suit special requirements. 

In cases of periodicals and voluminous catalogs, dummy 
sheets should be printed with the outlines of the page 
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EXAMPLE 12 
Business card as laid out 


EXAMPLE 11 

Notebead as laid out lor compositor. The three specimens on this page are related in design 


lines are made to fit the outline of the illustration. The 
length of type lines should always be ascertained with 
the pica (twelve points) as the unit of measurement. 

Supposing Examples 2, 3 and 4 to be dummies of 
pages, the composition of which is to be done on the 
linotype or monotype machine, the layout man with his 
pica measure starts at the initial letter T and measures 
and counts the lines, noting the results in the margins. 
(See Example 4-a. The page as shown is slightly re- 
duced, hence the lines do not measure as set forth.) The 
figures are copied from the margins onto a slip and will 
then appear as shown in Example 4-b. 

This plan emphasizes the necessity of a layout man as 
a member of the executive staff in the modern printshop. 
It may be a simple procedure to reset run-around matter 
at the moment it is needed by the make-up man, but it is 
an expensive habit. 


The average stationery job is sometimes given scant 
attention in the larger printshops where long runs on 
cylinder presses overshadow it in importance. This con- 
dition leads to unsatisfactory results and the customer is 
the sufferer; his stationery as a whole is likely to be not 
only inartistic but a patch-work of typographic styles and 
arrangements. To illustrate this: A dealer in artists’ 
materials orders at various times letterheads, business 


indicated by light-faced rule. With such sheets the lay- 
out man is enabled quickly to paste in position prints of 
the illustrations and text matter from the galley proofs. 
Getting his instructions in such methodical manner the 
make-up man can do his work without confusion of 
orders, and the proof-reader’s task is made easy. 

When illustrations are provided to be incorporated in 
the text matter there is more or less trouble in making 
up the pages. To center all illustrations so as to avoid 
changing the width of the type lines is easy but not 
always artistic. It is economical to have plates made the 
full width of type matter, but the printer is seldom con- 
sulted until after the plates are made. However, various 
sizes of illustrations may be attractively grouped on facing 
pages and the type-matter filled in around them. This 
method may appear difficult because the text matter is 
often composed on machines; but it is not difficult if 
prepared in this manner: Take the prepared body-type 
sheets, cut them to the required page size, paste them to the 
dummy sheets, and upon the pages of text matter thus 
presented fasten the prints of the illustrations in proper 
positions. The body-type sheets need not be used on 
pages for which there are no illustrations ; in such in- 
stances merely the number of lines to a page is ascertained. 
Example 4-a demonstrates how the print of the illustration 
is placed over the body-type page, and the step” shape 
of the pencil lines shows how the boundaries of the type 


cards and package labels, and the copy is sent to the 
work-rooms with no instructions about style. Assuming 
that a different compositor gets each order, the jobs are 
composed as shown in Examples 8, 9 and 10. These speci- 



EXAMPLE 13 
Label a a laid out 
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EXAMPLE M 

Layout of a cover-page, with instructions in detail 
as to material to be used. Reduced from original 

mens are above the average in arrangement, but are faulty 
in that they have no relation to each other in appear- 
ance; have nothing distinctive in their typography that 
identifies the business card with the letterhead or the 
label. 

How different the results had an artistic layout man 
prepared each order before it was given to the compositor. 
Examples 11, 12 and 13, roughly sketched with pencil 
and crayon, demonstrate what could have been done. 
With stationery thus harmoniously treated a business 
house would be given credit for individuality and pro- 
gressiveness. 

In a printshop doing a good class of work (every print- 
shop should endeavor to do that) the layout man ought to 
make a study of color harmony. Not that it is necessary 
for him to attend an art school or devote most of his time 
and attention to experimenting with prisms and light 
rays; charts and tables which help to solve the color 
problem are easily obtainable. After a little study and 
practice he will learn that while red, yellow and blue 
(the primary colors) harmonize with each other, mixtures 
of two or all three give shades that are more pleasing. 
Olive-green (an art shade) substituted for blue, in com- 
bination with orange, produces an artistic blend in place 
of the gaudiness which otherwise would prevail. This 
because olive-green is a mixture of blue and orange; a 
relationship in color composition is established and con- 
trast lessened. 

A black page increases in interest with the addition of 
a touch of red, and for this purpose vermilion is recom- 
mended. The vermilion shade of red is approximated by 
mixing white with orange-red. 

The colored crayons with which the layout man should 
be supplied are exceedingly useful in determining color 
combinations. The eye is a reliable guide in this matter, 
if it is carefully trained to recognize color harmonies. It 



EXAMPLE 15 

Cover-page a a set from the in- 
structions. Reduced from original 

should be easy to distinguish the right from the wrong 
color treatment in Examples 5 and 6. The colder color 
should always predominate; backgrounds of bright red 
and bright yellow are difficult to harmonize with any 
color of ink excepting black. 

From the insert (Examples 16 and 17) will be seen how 
a color combination may be roughly sketched on the 
actual stock to be used and the finished result indicated 
without setting a line of type or inking a roller. 

When the page is set in type it is well to have the 
proofs in the colors and on the stock to be used, but it 
is unnecessary to separate the design into several forms 
to do so. For a job such as Example 15, for instance, 
two proofs may be pulled, one in black and one in orange, 
and the initial cut out of the sheet printed in orange and 
pasted in position on the sheet printed in black. An- 
other and a more satisfactory way is to ink the entire 
page with black, then clean the black from the initials, 
and ink them with orange by means of a finger. It may 
be relevant to suggest that the human skin is ideal for 
inking purposes, and that a printer’s composition roller 
is an imitation of its qualities. 

The layout man, in addition to the study of ink har- 
mony, should learn to blend colors and tints of paper 
stock. He should know that a buff or cream inside paper 
reflects the color of a yellow-brown cover stock, and 
hence makes a prettier combination than white inside 
paper and brown cover stock. Another important point 
is the color blending of a tipped-on illustration and the 
stock acting as a background. The prevailing shade in a 
color illustration should be matched by the background 
or by a surrounding border, or by both. 

When laying out advertisements or other display pages 
the size of the type-face should be written in the margin 
(Example 14). Practice will enable the layout man intu- 
itively to approximate the size needed. 
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HARMONY AND APPROPRIATENESS 


IN music there is that which the Germans call "Leit- 
motif* — the guiding theme in the construction or inter- 
pretation of musical compositions. The "Leit-motif” 
finds a parallel in the central idea or motive governing 
the composition of a building, a painting, a book or a 
job of printing. If Gothic is selected as the style of 
architecture for a building, every detail from the arches 
to the smallest bit of orna- 
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dull-finished wood, a Louis If a smaller size of 
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curves and gilt luster, and so as to pres< 

a mahogany or ebony piano *t§i 
case are gathered in motly 
discord on an oriental rug. 

And when this same per- PT^rf 

son has printing done, or 
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again revealed an utter dis- Jg? c , , 

regard for the things that ( ace and d f COr 
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reasoning of a tiller of the one series of type, and eithei 


The Proper Contrast 

in the use of lower-case 
types may be obtained 
by varying the type sizes 
and grouping in pleasing 
shapes. The type for the 
body of the matter should 
be one size. 

If a smaller size of body type is to be 
used it should be several sizes smaller 
so as to present a contrast. 


necessary but are about as poetic as a page of stock 
quotations in a newspaper or a package of little pig 
sausages. 

It requires a discriminating judgment to distinguish 
between the appropriate and inappropriate. The plain 
people of one of the new sections of New York City were 
astounded recently to find the street signs bearing such 

names as Socrates, Horatius, 

such as Wall Street, Broad- 
way, Bowery and Fifth Ave- 
F Contrast jo. nueare unobjectionable, but 

Mr Seleucus Street and Pericles 

lower-case ^ Street—! 

>e obtained &> Typographers frequently 
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ie type sizes old Roman V. The V a* 
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it a contrast. natures. After all, good 
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Harmony 


should be had between type- 
face and decoration as well as 
between the type-faces used 
for body and displayed lines. 


EXAMPLE 18 

To obtain harmony it is frequently necessary to use but 
one series of type, and either all capitals or all lower-case 


possess. 


soil. As a finishing touch 

to the classic architecture of the agricultural building 
at Washington the words Fructus, Cereales, Forestes and 
Flores were carved in suitable places on the structure. 
The secretary of agriculture noticed the Latin words and 
forthwith ordered the architect to have them recarved 
in the English — Fruits, Grains, Woods and Flowers. 
Now there are those who say the words as modified sug- 
gest a sign on a country store. The architect probably 
reasons that the words as originally carved were purely 
decorative, and in their English form are not only un- 
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splayed lines. sg, type, ink, paper. It is one 

thing to ink the type and 

pull an impression on 

paper, and it is another 
WWWWWWW'** thing to do it p r0 pe r lv. It 

LE is makes a difference what 

icntly necessary to use but type is used, what ink is 

11 capitals or all lower-case used, and what paper is 

used. There are hundreds 
of type-faces, many colors and qualities of inks, and a 
variety of finishes and qualities of papers. 

As to type-faces: Printers of law briefs and legal 
blanks need the formal, legible modem romans. Print- 
ers making a specialty of commercial stationery, wed- 
ding invitations and calling cards need scripts and en- 
gravers’ romans. Printers whose chief product is high- 
class announcements and booklets cannot do without old- 
style romans, italics and text faces. When everything in 
printing from the diminutive calling card to the massive 
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Harmony. The heavy line and the 
light line are found in the construc- 
tion of both border and type-face. 


Harmony. The black, pointed char- 
acteristic is a peculiarity of both 
type-face and border. 


Harmony. Type- face is made of 
strokes of one width ; border is com- 
posed of one line of similar width. 
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Harmony. The two type-faces arc 
of the same design ; one is stronger 
in tone. 


Harmony. The two type- faces arc 
of similar design ; one is slanted and 
slightly altered to obtain contrast. 


Near-harmony. Type-faces are suf- 
ficiently similar in design to blend 
if contrasting sizes are used. 
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Incongruous. Border has no char- 
acteristics that can be found in the 
italic type-face. 


Incongruous. There is no relation 
in the style of these two type-faces ; 
one has serifs, the other none. 


Incongruous. Letters not related in 
design ; one is condensed, the other 
extended. 


EXAMPLE 19 — Harmonious combinations, and combinations that are incongruous 
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EXAMPLE 21 

A. booklet cover, tbe coloring and typog- 
raphy of which is suggestive of the subject 
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catalog is solicited many styles of type-faces are needed. 

As to inks: There are inks ground in strong varnish 
for bond papers, inks ground in soft varnish for coated 
papers, and heavy opaque inks for dark cover papers, 
and it makes a deal of difference if they are not used 
appropriately. And then, in the matter of harmony of 
colors there is a subject for much study. The wise printer 
will use good black inks and enliven his jobs with mere 
touches of orange or vermilion. Black and orange are 
always pleasing in combination and look well on most 
papers. There are pitfalls in the use of numerous colors, 
and until the subject of color harmony is understood by 
the printer he will wisely adhere to black and orange. 

As to papers: Wove and laid antique papers, white 
and buff tinted, are appropriate for announcements and 
booklets in combination with old-style type-faces and 
black and orange inks. Dainty papers of linen finish in 
combination with delicate engravers’ type-faces, are ap- 
propriate for milliners, florists, jewelers and others cater- 
ing to the esthetic tastes of women. Dull-finished coated 
papers are considered more artistic than highly enameled 
ones, and there are those who prefer it as being more 
restful to the eyes. 

It is a stupendous undertaking, in face of the multi- 
tudinous elements that are part of the production of 
printed work to point out 
a path that will lead to 
good typography. There 
are many printers doing 
good work and each of 
them has probably arrived 
at his point of attainment 
by a different route. There 
is no royal road to learn- 
ing. The student may be 
assisted, but whether he 
succeeds depends to a 
great degree upon himself. 

He must have an open 
mind, good judgment, and 
a liking for simplicity. 

Simplicity is synony- 
mous with good typogra- 
phy and its path is a 
straight and narrow one. 

He who would do worth-while typography must decide 
wisely when accepting the good things offered by his 
friends, the paper man, type man and ink man. They are 
generous in their offerings and willingly assist the doubt- 
ing one in deciding; but confidence in his own judgment 
is a necessary qualification for the typographer who would 
attain success. 

The ideal printshop is that one which contains only 
harmonious type-faces, ink colors and paper stock. This 
ideal condition being impossible except in a small shop, 
the best alternative is to have all type-faces as nearly 
harmonious as possible. It would be wise to build upon 

the body 
type as a 
foundation. 
Choose a 
body face 
that will be 
suitable for 
most pur- 
poses, and 
then select 
a series or 
family of 
display 
types that 
harmonize 


] 
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EXAMPLE 22 

Type-design for catalog cover suggested by the old lock-plate 

with it. If Caslon Old Style is chosen as the body letter, 
Caslon bold, Caslon italic and Caslon text will afford 
variety in display while retaining harmony. (Of course 
the large display sizes of the Caslon Old Style should be 
included.) The Cheltenham family probably provides the 
greatest variety of harmonizing faces. Scotch Roman is a 
dignified and legible letter, and supplemented by its italic 
and the larger display sizes is a satisfactory face for many 
purposes. Old Style Antique is a useful letter where a 
black tone is desired and is pleasing in its original form. 
There are many artistic letters now to be had that give 
the effect of hand-lettering, which are admirable for dis- 
tinctive advertising literature. 

While harmony of type-faces is essential, yet a certain 
amount of contrast is desirable. At one time it was cus- 
tomary to alternate a line of capitals with one of lower- 
case. This arrangement gave contrast, but not harmony. 
The best results are obtained by the use of either all 
capitals or all lower-case. As explained in the chapter 
When Books Were Written,” our alphabet in its orig- 
inal Roman form consisted of capital letters only. Lower- 
case letters, also known as minuscules, are the result of 
evolution, and in form differ materially from the capitals. 
Custom decrees that a capital letter be used to begin an 
important word otherwise in lower-case, but with this 
exception either kind is better used alone. 


Example 19 illustrates harmonious combinations of 
type-faces and borders and also presents several incon- 
gruous features. 

Section a is an all-capital scheme enclosed in a border 
of heavy and light rule. A border such as this owes its 
origin to the panels used by the Romans to surround in- 
scriptions on stone, and as these inscriptions were in cap- 
ital letters only, the appropriateness of the treatment is 
manifest. As the letter is also formed of heavy and light 
strokes the harmony is enhanced. 

In section b there is harmony from both the historic 




EXAMPLE 24 

Inscription on a Roman arch 
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EXAMPLE 25 

Cover-page for a catalog of books, using type 
imitations of woodcut initials and borders 

and artistic viewpoints. The black text face, representing 
as it does the direct result of the evolution from capital 
letters, is appropriately used only in its lower-case form. 
The use together of text capitals is objected to on the 
ground of illegibility. This black text face (correctly called 
Gothic) is historically associated with ecclesiastical print- 
ing, and the border, consisting of pointed crosses of black 
tone, blends with the pointed black letters of the type- 
face. 

Section c shows a plain letter of modern cut known 
erroneously as gothic. Containing no serifs, it lacks a 
feature which has always been considered necessary to 
beauty in type- faces. As a harmonious border for this 
face there is nothing better than a plain rule of the width 
of the type strokes. 

The next three panels demonstrate such harmony as 
may exist between type-faces of different series : 

d. — This panel shows Caslon bold in combination with 
Caslon roman, and demonstrates the close harmony exist- 
ing between type-faces of the same family. 

k. — Another demonstration of the harmony of the 
family types. 

f. — Harmonious, to a certain extent. 

The type and rule in the next panel do not harmonize 
for these reasons : 

g. — The border is too black and square in form. Italic, 
because of the slant of its letters, looks better not sur- 
rounded by a border, but when one is used it should be 
light and contain some of the characteristics of the italic. 

In all cases where ornamental borders are used more 
finished results are obtained if a rule separates the bor- 
der from the type, as in Section b. 

The next two panels present the horrible examples,” 
which are defective for these reasons : 

h. — The type-face of the upper group has nothing in 
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EXAMPLE 26 

A plain page without ornament or 
decorative types, for a plain purpose 

common with that of the lower group. That of the upper 
group is a distinctive old-style roman, with serifs, and 
is set in lower-case, while that of the lower group is a 
plain black modern letter, without serifs, and is set in 
capitals. The main display should never be lighter in 
tone than the less important type matter. 

i fails to harmonize because the type-face of the lower 
group is slightly extended and the one of the upper group 
is condensed. The shape of the letters of a type-face 
should conform to the shape of the page, and so far as 
possible to the shape of the companion letter, when one 
is used. Condensed letters should be avoided except for 
pages that are long and narrow, and an extended letter 
should not be used except on a wide page. 


There are more typographic sins committed thru vio- 
lation of the laws of appropriateness than in any other 
way. In this regard it would not be difficult to make 
out cases against the best of typographers, whose sins are 
washed away by good work in other respects. As in archi- 
tecture, where one part of a building bears relation to all 
other parts, so in typography there should be a motive 
that blends all elements in serving one well-defined pur- 
pose. The phrase Is it appropriate?” prominently dis- 
played above the type cabinets, over the presses, in the 
stock-room, and over the layout man’s desk, would help 
to keep in mind this important requirement. 

An architectural motive was suggested by the copy for 
Example 20, and type- face and decorative border were 
selected that the motive should be emphasized. The 
architecture of the Romans was frequently embellished 
with inscriptions (see Example 24), and in modern archi- 
tecture the panel of Roman lettering is a feature; the 
lettering is generally all capitals of the same size, of a 
style near that of the ancient lettering; and the panel 
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EXAMPLE 27-* 

Treatment appropriate for a church program, in style based 
upon old ecclesiastical manuscript hooks. (See specimen below.) 
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EXAMPLE 28 

Cover-page for a catalog of decorative materials, 
suggesting festive gatherings, music and waving flags 


is outlined with molding, plain or decorative. Serving a 
purpose equivalent to the architect’s panel molding, the 
type or rule border is a valuable addition to a page of 
type. A page of display type or a halftone not surrounded 
by a border is like an oil painting without a frame. The 
egg-and-dart border around Example 20 is historically 
associated with architecture. The type-face is a Roman 
capital letter designed by Fred. W. Goudy from an in- 
scription found in the ancient Forum at Rome. 

Bismarck was called the “iron Chancellor” because 
of his great strength of character and unbending will. 
Strength instantly associates itself with the mention of 
iron or steel, hence the motive for the construction of 
Example 22. It may be interesting to know that the 
design of this page was further suggested by the old 
lock-plate (Example 23). A printer with imagination 
can absorb ideas from many sources. The lock-plate is 
not literally reproduced in type, but a few of its fea- 
tures, including the key-hole, were borrowed and con- 
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EXAMPLE 27-b 

Portion of a page of an old manuscript missal 


ventionalized. An artist -designer does not copy his 
models closely; they serve the purpose of suggesting 
shape and treatment and his imagination does the rest. 

For the cover of a small catalog listing rare books, a 
typographic motive is found in the woodcut borders and 
initials of the early printers. Example 25 shows what 
may be done with type-foundry material on such a cover. 
The border is of black tone and the type and initials are 
given the strength that harmonizes with it. 

Old books suggest discolored leather, dusty shelves 
and plain men, and it is an abrupt change to the subject 
of millinery, with its bright colored feathers, ribbons and 
delicate finery. The milliner ornaments his sales-room 
with vines and flowers and dainty colors, and the printer 
gets his typographic motive from such sources. Example 
21 illustrates a booklet cover treated thus appropriately. 
The page size is unconventional, the coloring is dainty, 
and the type lines are neatly diminutive. 

As a millinery store is unlike an office in which are 
maps and blue prints and legal documents, so typogra- 
phy for these two purposes should be unlike. Example 26 
is a page severely plain and non-sentimental. The types 
are merely to tell something in a blunt manner. There 
is needed no touch of decoration or color to interest the 
reader, because those who read it would do so whatever 
the treatment. This is the only example in the present 
chapter in which the advertising element is unimportant. 
The page may be commonplace because it need not be 
anything else, altho it is well to do good work even 
here. 

From the surveyor’s office our journey of instruction 
takes us into a church during an elaborate Easter serv- 
ice. Light filtered of its brightness by stained glass 
windows; high-placed Gothic arches pointing toward 
the sky; soft organ-music — all these create an atmos- 
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EXAMPLE 30 

Title-page in semi-Colonial style, appropriate 

for use with a cover design such as Example 29 

phere of solemnity and harmony. A program or pam- 
phlet for use during a church service should be as appro- 
priate to the environment as a Book of Common Prayer or 
Bible. Typographic treatment good as shown in Examples 
22, 26 or 28 would be ridiculous for a church program. 
Example 27-a shows a page historically appropriate. The 
type-face is peculiarly fitting because of its pointed form, 
and also for the reason that a letter of similar design was 
used by medieval scribes on ecclesiastical books (see Ex- 
ample 27-b). The crossed rules, which should be printed 
in orange-red, are adapted from the guide lines as made 
by the scribes for marking the position of a page on the 
sheet. 

When a holiday crowd is gathered, dignity is put aside 
and all enter into the festive spirit of the occasion. Here 
is the motive for the typographic treatment of a booklet 
or catalog of decorative materials as presented by Ex- 
ample 28. It would be excessive emphasis of appropri- 
ateness to print such a page in a combination of bright 
red and blue. The colors should be softened. The page 
would look well printed in a deep blue with a flat blue 
tint overprinting the star border. 

There is room for improvement in the support typog- 
raphers give artists in the production of booklets and 
catalogs. In many cases title-pages are constructed with 
no regard to the motive suggested by the design on the 
cover. Bibliophiles judge a book not only by the excel- 
lence of its execution, but by the harmonious unity that 
may be expressed in every detail, from the literary con- 
tents to the last bit of tooling worked on the cover. The 
type, ornamentation, paper, ink, margins, leather, the 
arrangement of the title-page and the cover treatment, 
all must be selected and utilized in expression of a dom- 


inant central motive. The same rule presents the key to 
good typography in job work. Example 29 shows the 
Colonial arch adapted as the border of a booklet cover. 
The artist gives this treatment to the cover because of 
the motive suggested by the name Colonial Trust Com- 
pany,” and when the title-page is set it would be a mis- 
take not to use some Colonial arrangement. Example 30 
blends with Example 29 and is modified from the old 
Colonial title-page treatment just enough to give it a 
modern appearance without sacrificing the old-time at- 
mosphere. The border suggests both the widely-spaced 
rules of the Colonial printers and the architectural pil- 
lars of Example 29. No letter spacing is used, despite 
the temptation offered. 


Discussion of the subject of harmony and appropriate- 
ness could be extended much further than is allowed by 
these limits. Pages could be filled with descriptions of 
instances in which the compositor had erred in treating 
typography and ornamentation inharmoniously or with 
an unimaginative appropriateness. The use of angelic 
ornaments on Y. M. C. A. printing, where something 
more substantial is desirable; the double-meaning that 
may be read into the use of a horseshoe ornament on a 
printer’s letterhead ; the placing of illustrations of live 

fish, lobsters and animal food 
on banquet programs — these 
are a few of the things that 
might be mentioned. 

High-class catalogs have 
been marred by the use of 
stock decorative initials 
which were at variance with 
the other decoration. In or- 
der to save a few cents both 
printer and customer are in- 
clined to use stock decora- 
tion that happens to be on 
hand at the moment. Hun- 
dreds of dollars are spent on 
the work and then for the 
sake of saving thirty cents 
(the cost of a harmonious ini- 
tial or ornament) many dollars in effectiveness are sacri- 
ficed. Another way of injuring the appearance of a book 
is to use a type-face on the title-page that does not har- 
monize with that used for the body matter and the sub- 
headings. In order to secure complete harmony even the 
lettering on the cover should blend in style with that used 
for the title-page, sub-headings and text pages. 

Altho strict adherence to the laws of harmony and ap- 
propriateness is necessary in the production of good 
work in any field of endeavor, Americans seem to be really 
proud when they violate such laws. We all know the 
person who dresses in a slouchy manner because he read 
somewhere that Horace Greeley dressed that way. And 
there is the modern politician who wears a slouch hat 
and constantly carries a quid of tobacco in his mouth be- 
cause Henry Clay did so. There are also house-organ pub- 
lishers who use inharmonious and inappropriate type- 
faces and decoration because Elbert Hubbard thus treats 
the cover of the Philistine. 

It is not a question of the sort of clothes a person act- 
ually needs to go from one end of a street to another — 
Lady Godiva reached her destination with no clothes at 
all — yet we often admire a person dressed harmoniously 
and in good taste without knowing the reasons for our ad- 
miration. As there is art in tailoring and in the selection 
of clothes, there is also art in printing, and he who investi- 
gates will find that the great natural laws of beauty apply 
even to typography, which some by their work seem to 
think requires no more thought than ditch-digging. 
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ANTIQyi VNIVERSAM NATVRAM SVB 
PERSONA PANIS DILIGENTISSIME DESCRIP. 
SERVNT. HVIVS GENERATIONEM IN DV. 
BIO RELINQyVNT. ALII ENIM ASSERVNT 
EVM A MERCVRIO GENITVM ; ALII LONGE 
ALIAM GENERATIONIS FORMAM El TRIBV. 
VNT ; AIVNT ENIM PROCOS VNIVERSOS 
CVM PENELOPE REM HABVISSE, EX QyO 
PROMISCVO CONCVBITV PANA COMMV. 
NEM FILIVM ORTVM ESSE ATQyE IN HAC 
POSTERIORE NARRATIONE, PROCVLDV. 
BIO, ALIQyi EX RECENTIORI B VS VETERI 
FABVL^E NOMEN PENELOPES IMPOSVERE 
QYOD ET FREQYENTER FACIVNT, CVM 
NARRATIONES ANTIQyiORES AD PERSO. 
NAS ET NOMINA IVNIORA TRADVCVNT, 
IDQyE QyANDOQVE ABSVRDE ET INSVL. 
SE;VT HIC CERNERE ESTjCVM PAN EX 
ANTIQyiSSIMIS DIIS, ET LONGE ANTE TEM. 
PORA VLYSSIS FVERIT, ATQyE INSVPER 
PENELOPE OB MATRONALEM CASTITA. 
TEM ANTIQyiTATI VENERABILIS HABE. 
RETVR. NEQYE PRyETERMITTENDA EST 
TERTIA ILLA GENERATIONIS EXPLICATIO: 
QyiDAM ENIM PRODIDERVNT EVM IOVIS 


EXAMPLE 43 

Uniform tone in classic typography. Page hy Bruce Rogers 
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TONE AND CONTRAST 


THIS chapter is a story of the alpha and omega of color 
— white and black. Since the creation of the world, 
when light first illumined the darkness, these two col- 
ors (if I may call them colors) have been emblematic of 
extremes — white, the symbol of purity and goodness, 
black of impurity and evil. White and black represent 
extremes in color. Mixing of all the color rays of the solar 
spectrum produces white, and 
mixing of all the colors in the 
solid form of printing ink pro- 
duces black. From this contrast 
of white and black maybe drawn 
a lesson in color. (Example 31.) 

Light represents warmth, dark- 
ness cold. As the colors are 
toward light they are warm ; as 
they are toward darkness they 
are cold. Red becomes warmer 
as it takes on an orange hue, and 
colder as it takes on a purple 
hue. A warm color should be 
contrasted with a cold color — as 
orange with black. The further 
in tone the color is from black 
the more it contrasts with the 
black. As an illustration: 

Orange is more pleasing than a 
deeper shade of red as a com- 
panion color for black. Blue, 
purple or green, selected to be 
used with black, must be light- 
ened with white ink to get the 
desired contrast. 

White and black as a combi- 
nation are and ever have been 
popular with writers, printers 
and readers. Fully nine-tenths of 
the newspapers, books, catalogs 
and other forms of reading mat- 
ter are printed with black ink 
on white stock. It is coincident 
that optical necessities require for best results in reading 
a black-and-white combination, and black ink and white 
paper are more cheaply and easily produced than other 
colors of ink and paper. 

This chapter is also an illustrated sermon on uniform- 
ity of tone or depth of color, in which is pointed out the 
necessity of bringing many spots of black or gray into har- 
monious relation. The es- 
thetic importance of uni- 
formity of tone is univer- 
sally recognized. Choirs 
are robed in white and 
black; fashion has its uni- 
form clothing for the hours 


and functions of the day and night; theater choruses and 
the soldiery are living masses of uniform tone and color. 
As uniformity is important in these things, so is uniform- 
ity important in the tone of a page of printing. A type- 
page exhibiting a variegated mass of black and gray 
tones is not unlike a squad of recruits in different styles 
of clothing marching irregularly; while on the contrary 

a type-page of uniform tone and 
arrangement may be likened to 
a uniformly equipped regiment 
of soldiers marching with rhyth- 
mic tread. 

A page of display typogra- 
phy composed of a mixture of 
irregular gray and black tones 
is inexcusable in the sight of the 
art- loving reader. As combina- 
tions of inha rmonious type-faces 
are wrong, equally so are com- 
binations of incongruous tones. 
For the sake of contrast and 
variety in typography, art prin- 
ciples are too often ignored, the 
printer confessing to ignorance 
or lack of ingenuity. Contrast 
is necessary, but it may be had 
without sacrificing uniformity. 
Again making use of a military 
simile: soldiers are marched in 
platoons, companies, battalions 
and regiments that the monot- 
ony of solid formation may be 
broken; type is arranged in 
groups and paragraphs for sim- 
ilar reasons. While an abso- 
lutely solid page of type may 
present a pleasing tone, a slight 
break in the regularity is desir- 
able for reading purposes. Thus 
art makes concession to utility, 
but such concession should al- 
ways be granted reluctantly. There is classic authority 
for the arrangement of the type lines in Example 20 
of the preceding chapter, but on the majority of print- 
ing jobs it is necessary to eompromise with utility and 
emphasize important words, as in Example 19-aof the 
same chapter. The secret of producing artistic typogra- 
phy in these practical times is to pilot the ideas of the 

customer into artistic chan- 
nels; emphasize the words 
he wants emphasized, but 
do it in a way that will re- 
sult in creditable typogra- 
phy. There is a right way 
and there is a wrong way 



EXAMPLE 32 

An example of uniform tone and contrast of Mack 
and white. Page by F. W. Kleukens, Darmstadt 



EXAMPLE 31 

Contrast in color and tone 
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EXAMPLE 35 


of arranging type, and too many typographers arrange 
type the wrong way and unjustly blame the customer for 
the result. 


The effectiveness of uniformly black tone on a back- 
ground of white is well illustrated on the beautiful book 
title shown as Example 32, in which even depth of color 
is consistently maintained. There is not a weak spot on 
the page; border, ornament and lettering are of equal 
tone, and the white background is reflected thru the 
black print in agreeable contrast. The Germans are 
masters in their treatment of contrast and uniform tone, 
and he who bewails the limitations of black and white 
printing should ponder over the results shown by this 
specimen from over the sea. 

Here is a practical demonstration of the workings of 
the theory of uniform tone in typography. Example 33 
displays four ornaments, each of a different tone or 
depth of color. One of the customs when constructing 
a booklet cover-page to be ornamented, is first to select 


an ornament that is appropriate in design and of proper 
proportions. Upon this ornament the page is constructed, 
and it dictates the characteristics of the border and of 
the type-face; its tone determines the tone of the entire 
page. This is also true of a trade-mark furnished by the 
customer, altho such plates are frequently so inartistic 
that a compromise is necessary. 

Assuming that a cover-page is to be designed and that 
ornament a has been selected for use on the page, a rule 
border is chosen with triple lines approximating the 
strength of those in the ornament. (Example 34.) The 
lines are very thin, and white space is a large factor in 
producing a tone that is light and dainty, in keeping 
with the subject of the illustration. A perfect result 
would be obtained with a type-face of very thin strokes, 
yet Caslon capitals, slightly separated to let in white 
space, give good results. 

The ornament shown as b has been formed of lines 
darker than those used in the first ornament, and a mass 
of white forms a spot of contrast. Rules of the proper 



EXAMPLE 33 

Four ornaments, each of a different depth of tone, used in the construction of the four pages shown as examples 34, 35, 36 and 37 
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EXAMPLE 37 


tone are selected and a border unit adopted that reflects 
the spot of white in the ornament. (Example 35.) Che l- 
tenham capitals maintain the tone scheme. In this case, 


as in others, the type-face is a trifle stronger in tone than 
ornament and border. This is well. Type-lines on a cover 
are usually of more importance than the decoration. 


life is one of the most difficult and at the same 
time fascinating themes that engage the human 
intellect. Says John Fiske, The materialistic 
assumption that there is no such state of things 
and that the life of the soul accordingly ends 
with the life of the body, is perhaps the most co- 
lossal instance of baseless assumption that is 
known to the history of philosophy, for we can- 
not scientifically demonstrate the immortality 
of the soul, but the soul accepts its own immor- 
tality, which is to say it is relf-respecting and 
recognizes its fitness to live, hence its right to 
live. Immortality is more than continuous exist- 
ence, an everlasting continuation of our present 
life. Immortality is endless existence plus a 
great moral purpose, which contains a true and 
rational theodicy. From the initial dawning of 
life, we see all things working together toward 
one mighty goal, the evolution of the most spir- 
itual qualities which characterize human effort. 
Tennyson's love refused to acknowledge the 
end of love. It reasons out of the depths of our 
own consciousness, and this has always been the 
strongest defense of the immortality of the soul. 
It indicates a supreme faith in the reasonable- 
ness of God's way of doing things, and it is the 
acceptance of this reasonableness that makes 


life is one of the most difficult and at the 
same time fascinating themes that engage 
the human mind. Says John Fiske, “The 
materialistic assumption that there is no 
such state of things and that the life of 
the soul accordingly ends with the life of 
the body, is perhaps the most colossal in- 
stance of baseless assumption that is known 
to the history of philosophy.” We cannot 
scientifically demonstrate the immortality 
of the soul, but the soul accepts its own 
immortality, which is to say is self-respect- 
ing and recognizes its fitness to live, hence 
its right to live. Immortality is more than 
continuous existence, an everlasting con- 
tinuation of our present life. Immortality 
is endless existence plus a great moral 
purpose, which contains a true and rational 
theodicy. “From the first dawning of life, 
we see all things working together toward 
one mighty goal, the evolution of the most 
spiritual qualities which characterize human 


EXAMPLE 38. Dark tone— solid EXAMPLE 39. Light tone — spaced 

Two extremes of tone on book pages. The same type-face is used on both pages; tbe spacing between words and lines alters tbe tone 
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^^ |N°w from some ivied tower, streams the sweet 

Chim leg-power, pleading for Sabbath hour, i rayer 
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* and devotion 

Now when the midnight sky, red with flames 
Mounting high, telling of havoc nigh, how the 
bells thunder. 

Now ’tis a merry peal, hands joined for woe 
Or weal, when God doth set the seal man may not 



sunder. 

Now *tis a solemn dirge, that on our hearts 
Doth urge, by the grave's very verge, life’s quick 
dispelling . 

Ring it- for time, or fire, prayer, wedding, knelling, 
Sad be its tone, or gay, none may this truth gainsay. 
Just as the bell is tolled - will be its telling. 




EXAMPLE 40 

A page by J. H. Kebler, in wHicb illustra- 
tion and text are blended in uniform tone 


Ornament c differs from ornament a in that it is com- 
posed of light lines contrasted with solid blacks. A bor- 
der is made of a light line and a dark one, and the Bodoni 
type-face, containing light and heavy strokes in contrast 
with a white background, assists in producing a decidedly 
pleasing medium black tone (Example 86). 

This combination of ornament, type and rule demon- 
strates there is considerable tone beauty in a well-selected 
contrast of light and dark lines when set off by liberal 
white space between lines and in the background. 

The dense black tone of ornament d is duplicated in 
the dark-line border filled with black decorative units 
(Example 37). The black-printing Chaucer Text reflects 
not only the tone but the decorative characteristics of 
ornament and border. The tone of this example ap- 
proximates that of the German page (Example 32). 

These four examples afford an interesting study in 
uniform tone. 

As the tone or depth of color increases from the light 
gray of Example 34 to the dense black of Example 37, 
it will be observed that the contrast between the print 
and the paper background also increases. This leads to 
the subject of contrast. What amount of contrast is 
needed on the ideal job of printing? There is conflict 
between art and utility on this question, but there need 
be none. Art demands that the print be a part of the 
paper upon which it is impressed, much as the plant is a 
part of the earth in which its roots are buried, and utility 
demands that the print shall be strong and clear that 
reading may be made easy. The artist-printer lessens the 
contrast between print and paper by printing with gray 
ink on gray stock, brown ink on light brown stock, and 
so forth. The utility printer gets the maximum of con- 
trast by printing with black ink on white stock. As print- 


ing is both art and business some compromise must be 
made, and it is this: On two-color printing have all 
reading matter in the stronger color and subdue the color 
of the decoration so that the contrast between the paper 
and the print of the reading portion of the page is soft- 
ened by this intermediate tone. Black print on white 
paper is made artistic by impressing the print firmly on 
antique paper. This roots the print to the paper, and 
the result is more idealistic than that presented by the 
print daintily set upon the surface of glossy, enameled 
papers. 

Lack of artistic feeling among typographers and cus- 
tomers is responsible for unpleasant contrasts in tone. 
A dense black illustration or initial will be set in a page 
of light gray reading matter, or type of black tone will 
be used on a page with an illustration of light lines. 
Great contrast in any detail of typography is not art but 
eccentricity; this statement may be made plain by a 
comparison. One winter’s day when the conventional 
folk of New York were wearing clothing of a somber 
hue, they were startled by the appearance among them 
of Mark Twain in a suit of white. Six months later the 
humorist’s garb would have excited no comment, but 
the black clothed mass of humanity around him em- 
phasized the whiteness of his attire, and the conspicu- 
ousness thus produced separated him from his surround- 
ings and made him an object of curiosity. Such things 
are done by great men to show their disregard for cus- 
tom and by others because they are foolish or are adver- 
tising something; but it is common-sense right from Cer- 
vantes to do when in Rome as the Romans do (meaning 
that printed work which both attracts and repels by its 
gaudy, unconventional appearance is not nearly so good 
or desirable as the more conventional printed work which 



EXAMPLE 41 

The spotted black tone of the border is reflected in the treat- 
ment of the text. The tone is made uniform by printing the 
border in a light color. Page by University Press, Cambridge 
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EXAMPLE 44 

A study m uniformity of tone as found 
in combinations of type and decoration 
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EXAMPLE 42 

The tone of the illustration and type-face is here 
blended. Card by School of Printing, Boston, Mass. 


tastefully and quietly presents its message in subdued 
tones). One man will become widely known because he 
has dived from a big bridge or gone over Niagara Falls; 
another because he has painted a great picture or mod- 
eled a great statue. The one thrills, the other impresses. 
It may be easier to produce typography which attracts 
attention by contrast, but such results do not bring the 
lasting satisfaction that comes from typography thought- 
fully and artistically designed. 

Several other points are suggested by Examples 34 to 
37. A page for a cover should be of darker tone than a 
page to be used as a title inside the book ; this where the 
body-type of the inside pages is of the customary gray 
tone. A cover placed upon a book to protect it suggests 
strength, and the typography of the cover should conform 
to this suggestion. The reason for the uniform tone pre- 
sented by each of the four examples above mentioned 
is another important point. Were the border darker than 
the ornament and type lines, the ornament darker than 
the border and type lines, or the type lines darker than 
the ornament and border, there would not be uniformity 
of tone, and a consequent loss in the effectiveness that 
comes from tone harmony. 

The tone of a massed page is of vital importance in 
the typography of a book, and a happy medium is some- 
where between the underspaced black type-page of Morris 
and the overspaced hair-line type-page against which the 
Morris page was a protest. Examples 38 and 39 show the 
manner in which the tone of a page may be controlled 
by spacing. In Example 38 the page is moderately spaced 
between words and lines and in Example 39 the page is 
liberally spaced, presenting two extremes and vividly 
picturing the manner in which spacing influences the 
page tone. 

The tone of the pen-and-ink outline illustration in 
Example 40 is admirably duplicated in the typographical 
treatment accorded the page. The result would not have 
been so satisfactory if there had been no quad lines to 
break the solidity of the page. 

The spotted black tone of the decorative border in 
Example 41 is reflected in the typography of the page, 
a result obtained by using a bold-faced body-type and 
separating the words with a liberal amount of space. 
However, the tone would not be equal printed in one 
color, but by printing the border in a lighter color the 
tones are equalized. Here is a suggestion for obtaining 
even tones. Where one portion of the page is bolder than 
the other, print it in a lighter shade of ink, or if any 
part of a type-page must be printed in a lighter color, set 
that part in a type- face of darker tone (Example 47). 


Job printers should be interested in Example 42, as it 
is a good presentation of the theory of uniform tone. 
The effect of the open-line illustration is duplicated in 
the spaced Jenson capitals and cross lines. The result 
would have been even better had the small groups on 
both sides of the illustration been slightly letterspaced 
and the line at the bottom spaced less. 

Example 43, on the insert, is a classic interpretation 
of uniform tone. The architectural design is formed of 
lines about the same strength as the strokes of the type- 
face and the massed capital letters admit sufficient light 
to give them a tone near to that of the open-spaced 
border. 

Example 44 (insert) is a pleasing blend of tone and 
characteristics. The delicate light-gray tone of the 
Camelot type-face is closely matched in the decoration 
and border, and altogether this is an almost perfect exem- 
plification of the subject of this chapter. It is seldom that 
an artist so carefully considers the characteristics of a type- 
face and reproduces these characteristics in so admirable 
a manner as was done in this instance. 

Initials and headpieces should approach closely the tone 
of the type-page of which they are parts. Example 45 
shows such a combination, with the tone of the decora- 
tion just a trifle darker than that of the text portion. An 
initial has other duties to perform than merely to look 
pretty; it must direct the eye to the beginning of the 
reading matter. In the manuscript books of the Middle 
Ages, written without paragraphs, the starting point of a 
new thought was denoted by an initial more or less elab- 
orate. The utilitarian purpose thus served by the initial 



NOTE 



?HIS volume of papers , unconnected 
l as they are , it will be better to read 
: through from the beginning , rather 
than dip into at random . «/f certain thread 
of meaning binds them . (Memories of child- 
hood and youth, portraits of those who have 
gone before us in the battle, — taken together, 
they build up a face that " / have loved long 
since and lost awhile , " the face of what was 
once myself This has come by accident; l had 
no design at first to be autobiographical ; I 
was but led away by the charm of beloved 
memories and by regret for the irrevocable 
dead; and when my own young face (which 
is a face of the dead also) began to appear in 
the well as by a kind of magic, / was the first' 
to be surprised at the occurrence . 

(My grandfather the pious child, my father 
the idle eager sentimental youth, l have thus 
unconsciously exposed . Of their descendant, 
the person of to-day, l wish to keep the secret: 


EXAMPLE 45 

In which the tone of the initial and headpiece is lightened to 
near that of the text portion. Page by Heintzemann Press, Boston 
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EXAMPLE 47 


is reason for making it a trifle darker than the remainder 
of the page. However, if there is great contrast in tone, 
the page will be difficult to read because of the initial 
claiming too much attention. The effect would be much 
like attempting to listen to one speaker while another is 
calling and beckoning. 

Every rule has its exception and I wish to record one 
in the matter of uniform tone. On a page composed of 
display lines and a large amount of reading matter it is 
an offense against legibility to set the reading matter in 
a type-face of black tone to correspond with the display 
lines, considerable contrast being necessary in such cases 
to make reading easy. (Example 48.) Notwithstanding 
this exception in the case of reading matter, uniform 
tone should be retained between display lines and border. 


DISPLAY LINES 

IN TONE SHOULD MATCH 
THE TONE OF THE BORDER 

Have no use for excuses for not do- 
ing a thing — there is no excuse for 
excuses. They weaken character; 
they make a person after a while a 
walking apology instead of a man 
who has a right to hold up his head 
and walk fearlessly and have his 
word count in council. The world 
has no use for a weakling, with a 
ready tongue for excuses, and un- 
willing hands for work. The best 
word of advice I could give to a 
young man starting out in any busi- 
ness is, avoid the necessity for the 
first excuse. 


EXAMPLE 48 

Display lines in tone should match the border 


If a catalog is illustrated (and the majority are) it is 
important to have the illustrations prominent on the 
page, sacrificing tone to utility if necessary. Sometimes 
the illustrations are printed in dense black and the re- 
mainder of the page in gray or brown. While this causes 
the illustrations to stand out in relief — an important 
point when machinery is depicted — it should not be for- 
gotten that the type matter must be read. 

In advertising composition it is seldom possible to 
have an even tone on the entire page. The New York 
Herald advertising pages are unique in this respect. 
Outline type-faces are used, and all illustrations are re- 
drawn in outline before they are published. This serves 
to give a uniformly gray tone to the pages, but the ad- 
vertisers are not enthusiastic over the effects. While 
other newspapers may not be able to maintain uniform 
page tone, it is possible at least to have each advertisement 
present a tone uniform in its displayed parts and border, 
and the good typographer will secure such effects. The 
gray shaded type-faces nowavailable should enable printers 
and publishers to obtain tone uniformity where gray 
effects are desired and large type sizes used. 

Irregular letter-spacing has been the cause of many 
pages of unsatisfactory tone. In a displayed page where 
one line is spaced between letters, all lines should be 
similarly spaced. Example 49 presents a decidedly un- 
conventional letterhead by reason of the letter-spacing, 
and it illustrates the point that all lines should be spaced 
equally. It may be well to warn job compositors inclined 
to imitate the style of this heading that there are few 
customers who would concede any merit to such an ar- 
rangement, and it should be used sparingly. Unconven- 
tional treatment, even tho good along the lines of the 
style chosen, is not always appreciated. 


THE 

BOOKBVILDERS SHOP 
26 EAST 13th STREET 
Telephone 2829 1 8 th Street 
PRINTING 

Thomas Maitland Cleland 
Superintendent 


EXAMPLE 49 

Equal spacing is necessary to obtain uniform tone 
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EXAMPLE 58 

In wbicb the ornament, the border 
and tbc type-face arc in proportion 
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PROPORTION, BALANCE AND SPACING 


SYMMETRY is necessary to beauty. This law of esthet- 
ics is as applicable to typography as to sculpture and 
architecture. Proportion and balance — the things that 
make for symmetry in typography — are obtained only 
by giving the work more attention than seems necessary 
to the average producer and buyer of printing. 

Why should the printer worry about esthetics — about 
symmetry? What has art to do with printing, anyway? 
Questions such as these find too frequent voice in the 
printing trade, coming from the employee whose inter- 
est and ambitions 
end when he “gets 
the scale,” and the 
employer who is 
satisfied merely to 
deliver so many 
pounds of paper and 
ounces of ink for so 
much money. Pity 
the man whose work 
is drudgery and who 
denies that art and 
beauty are meant 
for him. He has his 
antithesis in the 
man who, appreci- 
ating the higher 
blessings, neglects 
to give value to the 
more common and 
practical things. 

There have al- 
ways been two op- 
posing classes — in 
religion, politics, 
art, music, business. 

On all questions one 
portion of humanity 
is << for ,> and the 
other against,” mostly because of the influence of en- 
vironment upon tastes and interests. Mozart’s and Beet- 
hoven’s music charms and enthuses and also lulls to 
sleep. One class should try to understand the other. 
Each has good reasons for its preferences, but none at 
all for its prejudices. The painter Rubens, gathering in- 
spiration in the courts of royalty, portrayed luxury and 
magnificence. Millet, painting in a barn, pictured pov- 
erty, sorrow and dulled minds. What pleased one found 
little sympathy in the other. During the Middle Ages 
learned men talked, wrote and thought in Latin, and 
when it was proposed to translate the Scriptures into the 
language of the masses these men held up their hands in 
horror. 

Not so many years ago the book printer looked upon 
the job printer as the Roman patrician looked upon the 


plebeian, but the job printer has absorbed dignity and ty- 
pographic taste from the book printer. While the book 
printer’s highest ideal is a volume with uncut leaves 
ornamenting the book shelves of the collector, the job 
printer’s mission is to be all things to all men. He prints 
the refined announcements of art schools one day and 
another day finds him placing wood type to tell the story 
of a rural sale of articles too numerous to mention.” 

There should be more sympathy between the book 
printer and the job printer, and also between the printer 

who regards his call- 
ing as a business and 
the printer who re- 
gards it as an art. 
The employer and 
employee who con- 
sider printing only a 
means to an end and 
that end money, are 
as near right and as 
near wrong as they 
who produce art 
printing for art’s 
sake and forget the 
pay envelop and the 
customer’s check. 
The first starve their 
souls, the last their 
bodies. 

The printer who 
does things artisti- 
cally in an economi- 
cal manner strikes 
twelve” (in the 
slang of Elbert 
Hubbard). Printing 
need not be shorn 
of beauty to be 
profitable to both 
printer and customer, tho beauty too conspicuous turns 
attention from the real purpose of the printed job — 
which, in the case of a booklet, is the message the words 
convey. An equestrian statue of Napoleon should feature 
the great conqueror, not the horse, but would be impossi- 
ble with the horse left out. 

Art is essential to printing; so are Uncle Sam’s speci- 
mens of steel engraving. The more art the printer absorbs 
the larger should grow his collection of these engravings. 
Study of art arouses ambition; ambition brings better 
and harder work. It reveals in the typographer the dif- 
ference between mere lead-lifting and the artistic selec- 
tion and arrangement of types. The boy who sweeps the 
floor and does his best is nearer art-heaven than he who 
sets type and cares not how he does it. 

The printer who determines to learn about art — who 



EXAMPLE 50 

One method of determining the 
page length. The page should meas- 
ure diagonally twice its width 


S picas — 


s 

w 

a. 


EXAMPLE 51 

Another method of determining the 
page length. The length of the page 
should measure fifty per cent more 
than its width. These examples also 
present proportionate margins, the foot 
margin in each i nstance being the largest 
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makes continued effort to 
find the reason why one 
man’s work is good and an- 
other’s is not, will be sur- 
prised and gratified at the 
new world that unfolds it- 
self as he studies. He will 
find that altho having eyes, 
he has really seen only as 
he has appreciated. There 
is no easy road to the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. 
Art does not consist merely 
of a set of rules to be ob- 
served ; there are few beacon 
lights placed by those who 
have trod the road. Beyond 
a certain point the novice 
must depend upon intuition 
or feeling.” Great paint- 
ers have been asked their 
method of producing master- 
pieces, and have been unable 
to explain. 


onepage,much 
as double col- 
umns are now 
treated. As 
book illumina- 
tors required 
room for their 
handiwork the 
margins may 
have thus orig- 
inated. The 
principal rea- 
son why we 
should observe 
such margins 
is that the ar- 
rangement has 
the sanction of 
long usage and 
the approval of 
the best book- 
makers since 
books were 
written. 



EXAMPLE 53 
In which vertical 
lines predominate 


In introducing the subject 
of “Proportion” it is well 
first to dispose of book pages. 


In olden times the sizes of books were known by the 


number of folds to a sheet of paper about 18x24* inches. 


A book made from such sheets, folded once into two 
leaves, was known as a folio volume and measured about 
12x18 inches. Folded twice into four leaves, a quarto, 


measuring 9x12 inches. Folded three times into eight 
leaves, an octavo, measuring 6x9 inches. Paper is now 
made in a variety of sizes, which allow of individual 
preferences being satisfied. For the sizes of catalogs 9 x 12 
and 6x9 are becoming standard. The sizes do not depart 
far from the rule of proportion which holds that the width 
of the page should be two-thirds its length. 

Examples 50 and 51 illustrate two widely-used meth- 
ods of determining page lengths. By the first method 
(Example 50) the page should measure diagonally twice 
its width. In this instance the width being eight picas, 


the diagonal measurement is sixteen picas. By the sec- 
ond method the length of the page should measure fifty 
per cent more than its width. Here the width being 
eight picas, the length is twelve picas. These measure- 
ments may or may not include the run- 



ning titles or folios. 

If only small margins are possible, 
the page (exclusive of running title) 
should be about centered, with a slight 
inclination toward the head and back. 
But when margins are reasonably ample 
the page should set liberally toward 
the head and back; the margins of the 
head and back (exclusive of the running 
title) should be about the same, the 
outer side margin should be fifty per 
cent more than the back margin, and 
the foot margin one hundred per cent 
more than the back margin. Various 
explanations of this rule have been put 
forward, a few of which are: The old 
book-owner making marginal notations 
as he read, needed wide margins for 
the purpose. Early manuscript books 
were bound on wood, and this wood was 


EXAMPLE 54 extended at the foot and used to hold 
Compare with the book when reading. Two pages 
Example 53 being exposed to view were treated as 


The ' o b EXAMPLE 55 

. 1 e p ° . The conventional page shape, with 

printer, It IS type and ornament in proportion 

reasonable to 

suppose, is more interested in proportion as it refers 
to display typography. He asks: What relation has 

type, in the shape of its face, to the page of which 
it is a part? And the answer is: A type- face should con- 
form in the proportion of its letters to the proportion of 
the page. Let us thoroly understand this. In Example 
52 there are shown three widths of type — condensed, 
medium and extended. The type of medium width is 
more used than the condensed 
or extended kind, and most 
pages have a proportion such 
as Example 55. From view- 
points of both economy and 
art, the type-face of medium 
width should be given prefer- 
ence when selecting type 
equipment. Condensed types 
are properly proportioned for use as headings in the 
narrow columns of newspapers and for narrow folders 
and booklets. 

Many of the laws that are necessary to good typog- 
raphy also govern the other arts. As an instance, in 
architecture it is requisite that a tall and narrow build- 
ing contain a preponderance of vertical lines, a feature 
most noticeable in church buildings of Gothic style 
(Example 54). Because the extent of vertical lines is 
greater than that of horizontal ones in a condensed type- 
face, such a face is proper for a long and narrow page 
(Example 53). The proportion of page shown by Ex- 
ample 55 is about 



EXAMPLE 52 

Three widths of type-faces 


that met with most 
frequently in print • 
ing production. 
Here the vertical 
lines are in a slight 
majority, but it is 
interesting to ob- 
serve that in Ex- 
ample 56 where 
the page is more 
wide than long, 
horizontal lines 



are more numerous EXAMPLE 57 

than vertical ones. Compare with Example 56 
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EXAMPLE 36 

In which horizontal lines predominate 


It is not always possible to follow out in every detail 
the requirements of proportion. Architects must sacri- 
fice much in the interests of utility and in deference to 
the wishes of their clients. Printers must do likewise, but 
as a rule they travel farther from true art principles than 
do architects. Consider the contrasting proportions of 

the structures in Examples 
54 and 57. In Example 54 
notice that the openings have 
been made to conform to the 
general proportions, and that 
vertical lines have been mul- 
tiplied to emphasize narrow- 
ness and hight. As a con- 
trast, in Example 57 observe 
the width of the openings ; 
how it blends with the gen- 
eral proportion of this struc- 
ture. Now to ascertain that 
typography parallels archi- 
tecture compare Example 53 
with 54, and 56 with 57. 

An exaggerated idea of 
the relation of lines to pro- 
portion is furnished by Ex- 
amples 62 (see insert) and 63. 
The vertical lines of Example 

62 run with the length of the 
page as smoothly as a canoe 
floating down stream. The 
horizontal lines of Example 

63 are irritating in their dis- 
regard of proportion. For 



EXAMPLE 60 

The type-faces of these two examples 
are not in proportion with the pages 



EXAMPLE 59 


the eye to take in at a glance both the page lines run- 
ning vertically and the rules running horizontally is as 
difficult as watching a three-ring circus. Examples 59 
and 60 also illustrate this point. 

I have prepared in Example 58 (see insert) a page in 
which not only are ornament, type-face and page-design 
in proportion, but the characteristics of the ornament 
are reflected in the border, and the tone is uniform. 

Irregularity of form is valuable in breaking monotony, 
and in some forms of art may be essential, but as con- 
tained in Example 61 this feature is inharmonious. Be- 
fore experimenting with variety or becoming agitated 
about monotony the typographer should perfect himself 
in the things that make for regularity. When he learns 
to set a page that is harmonious and in proportion then it 
may be well to introduce irregularity — in homeopathic 
doses. 


HASONTON 

PAPERINGS 


There is much uncertainty manifested among typogra- 
phers as to the propor- 
tionate strength of dis- 
play lines on a page. 

A type line is propor- 
tionately large or small 
as it contrasts with its 
environment. Gulliver 
was a giant when 
among pigmies. The 
foremost citizen of a 
country town is con- 
siderably reduced in 
importance when he 
rubs elbows with the 
big men of the cities. 

The homely adage that 
a big frog in a small 
puddle is a small frog 
in a big puddle, 5 ’ is 
applicable to typogra- 
phy. A display line sur- 
rounded by other type 
lines (Example 64) 
must be made larger 
or by strengthened 

strokes made bolder example 63 

than when alone on Horizontal 1;„« ao t .uit- 
the page (Example 65). able for a vertically narrow 

The old City Hall in page (See Example 62. insert) 

New York is claimed 

to be the most beautiful work of architecture in the city, 
but is ridiculously out of proportion with the towering 
office buildings sur- 
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rounding it. 

Examples 66, 67 
and 68 are studies 
in the proportion of 
a type-face to the 
page of which it is a 
part. In Example 66 
the page is largely 
covered with type, 
treatment that is 
necessary on poster, 
dodger and other 
printed matter that 
must force its pres- 
ence upon the pub- 
lic. In Example 67 
the page consists 
mostly of blank 



space, the type example 61 

standing modestly Type-faces and borders are mismated 
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What is there to be done that the calling of Gutenberg, Aldus 
and Estienne may again resume its place among the fine arts ? 

The American Printer 

finds the answer to this question in education — bringing 
knowledge to the apprentice, to the journeyman, to the 
executive, to the proprietor. It has been said that one should 
either play or work, but the truth is that art is work done 
as play, work done for the love of it, pleasure in accom- 
plishment. Where a man’s heart is, there is art. Love, 
effort, ambition, — all these have to do with art printing. 


The American Printer 


EXAMPLE 64 


EXAMPLE 65 


A display line surrounded by other type lines must be made larger 


than when alone on the page, to obtain proportionate emphasis 


and apologetically in the midst of that space. This treat- 
ment is proper on dainty works of poetry or when the 
demands of extreme refinement are to be satisfied. Ex- 
ample 68 is the “happy medium,” the compromise — a 
strength of display that will be satisfactory in almost 
every case. This method of arriving at correct treat- 
ment emphasizes the need in the typographer of a 
judicial as well as an artistic temperament. The wise 
judge knows that truth is about midway between the 
claims of opposing counsel. 


Balance is another important subject, as it has a big 
share in making typography good or bad. The builder 
works with plumb-line and spirit-level that his walls may 
be in perfect balance, tho sometimes he is tempted, as 
the printer is tempted, to work away from the center of 
gravity. In Italy there is a building, an architectural 
curiosity — the leaning tower of Pisa (Example 73) in the 
construction of which gravity has been defied to the 
limit, and in Canada only recently a bridge in course of 
construction on this gravity-defying principle, fell in a 
mass into the river. In typography, safety from blunder 
lies in type lines horizontally centered. Typographic ex- 
perts experimenting with out-of-the-center balance, both 
succeed and fail. Compositors imitating them generally 
fail. Example 76 is an out-of-the-center arrangement that 
is fairly successful. Balance is saved by the type-lines in 


the upper left corner and by the border surrounding the 
page. Examples 69 and 75 show out-of-center balance 
adapted to a business card and a booklet cover. 

While horizontally the center is the point of perfect 
balance, vertically it is not. Stick a pin thru the very 
center of an oblong piece of cardboard and twirl the 
card ; when movement ceases the card may not hang up- 
rig h t 1 y . 

Mark off 
the card in 
three equal 
sections 
and stick 
the pin 
thru the 
horizontal 
center of 
the line 
separa ting 
the upper 
two thirds. 

After being 

twirled the card will cease to move in a perfectly up- 
right position. Example 71 shows a word placed in exact 
center, yet it appears to be low. Example 72 shows a 
line above center at the point of vertical balance. On a 
title-page, business card, and on most jobs of printing 
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EXAMPLE 69 
Out-of-center balance, adapted to a business card 
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EXAMPLE 66 

Type proportionately too 
large for the average page 


The 

American 

Printer 


Small 


example a 

Type proportionately too 
small for tbe average page 


The 

American 

Printer 


Medium 


EXAMPLE 68 
This proportion is about 
right for the average page 
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SAINT ANDREWS 
CHURCH 
WILMINGTON 



LENT ANNO DOMINI 
MDCCCCVIII 


EXAMPLE 70 

In which the upper type group is un- 
usually high. Page by D. B. Updike 


the weight should 
come at this point. 
The principal line, 
or group, should 
provide strength 
necessary to give 
balance. Example 
70 presents a page 
with type group 
and or nam e nt 
placed unusually 
high. The typog- 
rapher responsible 
was undoubtedly 
testing balance to 
the limit. 

Sometimes the 
customer gets a 
notion he wants a 
type-line placed di- 
agonally across the 
page in a manner 
like Example 74. 
Such arrangements 
generally show 
lack of imagination 
and are crudely 
freakish. There are 
so many orderly 
ways of arranging 
type that such 
poorly balanced 
specimens are de- 
plorable. 

Spacing is seemingly one of the little things — merely 
incidental to the mechanical practice of typography. 
When the apprentice compositor is told to divide his 
spaces evenly among all the words in a line; not to thin 
space one line and double-thick space another; to trans- 
pose a two-point lead, or make some other what to him 
may appear to be trivial alteration in spacing, he judges 
his instructor to be over-particular. Yet the proper ap- 
portionment of space on a page deter- 
mines the tone and the balance and aids 
in giving proportion and emphasis. 

In type-making, when a font of type 
is designed, not only is each letter con- 
sidered separately, but in combination 
with every other letter of the alphabet, 
that when the letters are assembled into 
words space may be evenly distributed. 

The designers of the best type-faces 
have given attention to this feature 
and have demonstrated that legibility 

is increased 
with proper 
space distri- 
bution. Be- 
cause of the 
excessive 
open space it 
contains, the 
capital L 
gives the 
most trouble 
of any letter 
used as an 
initial. As 
part of the 
word “Mil- 
linery” the 
irregularity 



EXAMPLE 71 
A word placed in exact 
center appears to be low 


EXAMPLE 72 
Showing the point 
of vertical balance 


of spacing is particularly prominent (Ex- 
ample 79-a). Partly to overcome this 
irregularity the companion letters should 
be spaced as shown in 79-b. When the 
letters A T occur together, and the space 
between them should be decreased, it is 
necessary to file the metal in the upper 
right of the type A and the metal in 
the lower left of the type T. 

With roman type- faces, important 
words are usually emphasized by italics 
or small capitals. The Germans, using 
for body purposes a text letter which 
has no italic or small capitals, space the 
letters to get emphasis (Example 80-a). 
Letter-spaced words thus used are per- 
haps as neat as italic, and the idea may 
well be adapted to roman types (Ex- 
ample 80-b). 

The relation of lines to proportion, 



EXAMPLE 73 
Balance out of center 
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EXAMPLE 75 

Tbe ornament balances the design. 
Page by School of Printing, Boston 


EXAMPLE 76 
Out-of-center balance. 
Page by Will Bradley 
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as illus- satisfactory 
trated by yet it en- 
Examples ables illus- 
62 and 63, trations to 
is also to be be grouped 
considered plleasingly 
in the com- and makes 
position of possible a 
plain read- squaring of 
ing pages. the pages 
Example 77 which could 
shows how not be done 
the effect otherwise, 
of horizon- It is not 
tal lines is always that 
given by results are 
narrow as perfect 
spacing as we desire 
between them. In 
the words New Eng- 
and wide land there 
spacing be- is a printer 
tween the who, in the 
lines. This opinion of 
gives a re- those fortu- 
sult, like natetohave 
that of Ex- viewed his 

ample 63, contrary to the principles of proportion. How work, is producing typography classically perfect; yet this 
this may be overcome is illustrated in Example 78, which man goes from his work at the close of the day almost dis- 

contains the same 
amount of space be- 
tween the words as is 
between the lines. This 
treatment not only 
gives better proportion, 
but improves the tone 
of the page. 

Adapting this prin- 
ciple to display com- 
position, Examples 81 
and 82 are enlightening. Example 81 shows the man- 
ner in which some years ago display lines were errone- 
ously distributed over the entire page, presenting in 

effect the 

faults of couraged 

Example because of 
7 7. The the faults 
'-pL manner of thatareevi- 

A ll '~ rectifying dent to his 

these faults trained 

Art and Practice < j e ™°?- ey f\ T . h , e 

strated in artist s 
Example ideal al- 
of Typography 82, where wayseludes 

J J 1 o 1 J main lines him and the 

are grouped chase seems 
. .. , at the point a hope- 

AManual of balance less one, 

in the up- yet he con- 
fer Students Per part of tinues on 

the page. lest he lose 
The nar- sight of it 
# * row meas- altogether. 

* ure to which It is a good 

these words sign when 

Oswald Publishing Company are 8e ^ ne " one recog- 

cessitates nizesimper- 
letter-spac- fections; it 

ing. The means that 

EXAMPLE 81 resulting he is gain- EXAMPLE 82 

The erroneous and obsolete practice appearance ing ground Tbe correct modern practice of group- 

of spreading tbe lines over tbe page is far from on success. ing tbe lines at tbe point of balance 
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career bat also foe taking an active part In the work o I 
representative and aclf-govcrning Bodiea and In public 
life in general. 

The courtea on Oeographjr and Hiatory start 
•torn t*e knowledge the atudenta have acquired when 
at school, and aim at broadening their ideas chiefly 
from the economic point of view. They embrace the 
Commercial and Economic Geography of the leading 
countries and tbe History of German and Foreign Titdc, 
Colonial History, etc. 

The instruction given tn Natural Science dials 
with Chemistry and Physics. Under the haad of Che- 
mistry falls the Study of Commodities and the World's 


EXAMPLE 80 

Emphasis obtained by letter-spacing, 
in lieu of italics and small capitals 


- MILLINERY 
‘MILLINERY 

EXAMPLE 79 

Other letters must be spaced because of 
tbe open appearance of the letter “L" 


And Noali was six hundred years old when 
the flood of waters was upon the earth. 
And Noah went in, and his sons, and his 
wife, and his sons’ wives with him, into 
the ark, because of the waters of the flood. 
Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not 
clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that 
creepeth upon the ground, there went in 
two and two unto Noah into the ark, male 
and female, as God had commanded Noah* 
And it came to pass after the seven days, 
that the waters of the flood were upon the 
earth. In the six hundredth year of Noah’s 
life, in the second month, on the seven- 
teenth day of the month, on the same day 
were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened. And the rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights. In the 
selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem, and 
Ham and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and 
Noah’s wife, and the three wives of his sons 


EXAMPLE 78 

Tbe effect of horizontal lines is avoided 
by having tbe space between tbe words 
approximate that between the lines 


And Noah was six hundred years old when the 
flood of waters was upon the earth. And Noah 
went in, and hissons,and his wife, and his sons' 
wives with him, into the ark, becauseof the wa- 
ters of the flood. Of clean beasts, and of beasts 
that are not clean, and of fowls, and of every 
thing that creepeth upon the ground, there 
went in two and two unto Noah into the ark, 
male and female, as God had commanded Noah. 
And it came to pass after the seven days, that 
the waters of the flood were upon the earth. In 
the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the 
second month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, on the same day were all the fountains 
of thegreatdeep broken up.and the windowsof 

EXAMPLE 77 

Tbe effect of horizontal lines is given 
by narrow spacing between tbe words 
and wide spacing between the lines 
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I N lest than a century, the confines of the city of Buffalo 
have changed from the camping and hunting ground of 
the Senecas to the city second in importance in the Empire 
State, eighth in size and population in the United States, 
and one of the leading commercial cities of the world. 
The growth and progress of Buffalo has been largely due to : 
(I) its geographical location, the benefits flowing from the com- 
merce of the Great Lakes and of the Erie Canal, and latterly 
from the vast railroad systems which extended their lines to this 
point to secure their share of its enormous commerce; (2) to 
the enterprise, progressiveness and public spirit of its citizens 
reflected through its chief commercial organization first known as 
the " Board of Trade ** and now celebrating its semi-centennial 
as the *' Chamber of Commerce." 

The first commercial organization was founded in 1814 soon 
after the destruction of the village of Buffalo by the British and 
their Indian allies; formed for their mutual protection, for the 
rebuilding of the village, and re-establishment of' trade and com- 
merce. This was the second commercial organization to be 
formed in the country, being preceded only by the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, chartered by the King in 1 768. 

This organization, few in numbers, was largely responsible for 
securing the western terminus of the Erie Canal at Buffalo rather 
than at Black Rock, between which villages in those days a 
keen rivalry existed. 

Early in the 40*s the organization having lapsed into a state 
of innocuous desuetude, Mr. Russel A. Heywood, in January, 
1844, called together a number of the more influential and 
prominent citizens of Buffalo for the purpose of organizing a 
Board of Trade, and on January 1 6th of that year constituted 
the organization which has since been superseded by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Board of Trade was incorporated 
March 7, 1857, and conducted its affairs in the rooms donated 
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EXAMPLE 125 

Illustrating the significance of ornamentation, as applied to a book- 
let. Design by the Matthews-Northrup TVorks, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


OFFER a child the choice of two toys, alike excepting that 
one has a flower painted upon it, and he will doubtlessly 
select the ornamented one ; proving that the human race 
has a natural liking for ornamentation. When the old- 
time trader visited savage countries, he took with him 
colored glass and brought back gold. The glass soon after 
ornamented the somber bodies of the savages, and the 
gold became rings and bracelets worn by the whites. 
There are those in this day who love the trees and the 
flowers and hear music in the 
brooks, but more find pleasure in 
artificially ornamented ball-rooms 
with music blown and sawn and 
hammered from brass and catgut 
and sheepskin. 

Man was created in a garden 
of flowers and trees pleasant to 
the sight, yet he has ever been 
yearning for a new Eden of pure 
gold, garnished with precious 
stones, forgetting that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like the lily of the field. 
Nature is the great artist, and man’s ornamentation at 
best is a poor imitation of natural things. The trees of 
the forest gave the motive for the stone columns and 
ornamental capitals of architecture, and the plant and 
animal world furnished themes for talented calligraphers 
in the days when books were literally written. The 
blue vault of the skies inspired Michelangelo to plan 
the great dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, as the sun fur- 
nished a model for the Indian while decorating his tepee, 
and the flowers of the field have provided inexhaustible 
color harmonies. 

In the early days of this country most of the inhabi- 
tants devoted their working hours to the struggle for exist- 


ence, and it has been only within recent years that the 
average man has given thought to art. Many a one has 
thrown off his lethargy to discover beautiful things all 
about which he had never before noticed. 

Art galleries and libraries all over the United States 
are aiding greatly in the cultivation of taste for art, and 
the printer to whom these privileges are accessible, yet who 
does not avail himself of their advantages, is much like 
the man who was lost in the Adirondacks, not knowing 
he was but a half-mile from a 
railroad. China, who could con- 
quer the world if she only knew 
her power, has been sleeping for 
centuries, while a little handful 
of intelligent people on a small 
island of Europe wields an influ- 
ence that is felt wherever the 
sun shines. 

The printer and he of an allied 
vocation should take less thought 
of food and raiment and devote 
more thought to learning the things of today and yester- 
day with which he majr be but little acquainted. If one 
knows just enough to ‘ make a living” he will never make 
more than a living. A study of art, of history, of the 
larger things in the printing business, will result in the 
good things of the earth being added. 


Is ornamentation necessary to art-typography? Ask 
one good printer and he will answer, yes. Ask another 
and he will answer, no. One of the meanings of orna- 
ment as given by the Standard dictionary is: *A part or 
an addition that contributes to the beauty or elegance of 
a thing.” A paper may be so pleasing in texture as to 
give beauty or elegance to an otherwise plain page of 



EXAMPLE 83 

The egg-and-dart ornament 



EXAMPLE 84 
The head ornament 
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EXAMPLE 85 

The egg-and-dart ornament a a a typographic border 
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EXAMPLE 86 

The bead ornament aa a typographic border 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 



EXAMPLE 87 
Conventi o n alized 
papyrus plant 
(Egyptian) 



Greeks and Romans EXAMPLE 90 

in ornamentation Palm-like ornament, 

used by Greeks and 
Romans 

printing; in fact, it is sometimes a mis- 
take to use type ornaments or other 
embellishment on a richly finished hand- 
made paper. On the contrary, a stock 
poor in quality or color had better be 
covered with decoration to divert atten- 
tion from the paper. 

There are printshops in which all 
ornaments are kept under lock and key ; 

a compositor wishing to use 


decoration must present good 
reasons before he gets it. 
Customers have become sus- 
uyaviui p oo piciousof type ornamentation 

m • 1 1 ii . because ot the peculiar use 

The winged ball, an ornament _ , . , ^ 

much used by tbe Egyptians to which printers sometimes 

put it. A young man some 
years ago became possessed of a desire to do artistic 
printing and had a number of type ornaments purchased 
with which to express his ideas. When one proof after 
another came from the customer with ominous blue marks 



oping all the ^ , } 

possibilities of 
good type- 
faces and ap- 
propriate 
paper stocks 
and color combinations. 
It has been claimed that 
fasting has a beneficial 
effect on the bodj ; be that 
as it may, our friend cer- 
tainly improved his artis- 
tic taste by his abstinence. 
When he again began 
using ornaments it was 
'with discrimination and 
after study of their signifi- 
canceand appropriateness. 




This leads to the sub- 
ject of motive or reason in 
ornamentation. The styles 
of typography may be gen- 
erally divided into two 
classes, one dominated by 
Roman or Italian influence 
and the other by Gothic 
or German influence. 
During the Middle y^ges 
the Gothic influence was 
felt chiefly because the 
pointed style of archi- 
tecture and embellish- 
ment was sanctioned by 
the Christian church. As 
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EXAMPLE 94 

Ornamentation as used by 
tbe Romans on an entabla- 
ture and a Corinthian pillar, 
showing egg-and-dart, bead, 
and acanthus ornaments 


upon the cherished ornaments, he real- 
ized the necessity of revising his ideas 


of art. For fully a 
worked without 
voluntarily using 
an ornament, 
meanwhile dev el- 



year after that he 




art was practically dead outside the church, 
the art-workers absorbed the Gothic style. 

When typography was invented Gutenberg’s 
first book was based upon the Gothic style — 
the type- face a pointed black letter, such as 
was then used on manuscript books, and the 
ornamentation pointed foliage (done by hand). 
It was some years after this that typography 
came under the influence of the Italian Re- 
naissance, and both type-faces and decoration 
assumed the Roman style. In the old days 
there was sympathy between the various arts 
and crafts, and it worked for harmony in 
effects. Building-decoration, metal-carving 
and wood-engraving were governed by the 
same artistic motive, and were often done by 
the same man, much as the printer at one 
time was compositor, pressman, binder, type- 
founder, ink-maker andpaper-maker,all inone. 
Now, many a piece of printing goes WTong be- 
cause the ideas of several people, inharmonious 
from lack of relation, are injected into the 
work during the several stages necessary for 
its production. 

The relation of typography to architecture 
is plainly shown in the formation of the Roman 
and Gothic alphabets. The letters of the Roman 
alphabet, dignified in their straight strokes and 
symmetrical in their rounded lines, suggest 
features of Roman architecture (Example 106 ; 
also see Example 43 of a previous article). 
In the interesting picturesqueness of the 
pointed black Gothic letter may be seen re- 
flections of the graceful arches of the cathedral 


EXAMPLE 91 
Plain and dignified. 
The Doric pillar 


EXAMPLE 9S EXAMPLE 93 pointing upward like hands in prayer— and 

Slightly ornamental. Elaborately ornamental. of tl,e Pointed leaf ornamentation of the 

Tbe Ionic pillar Tbe Corinthian pillar Gothic period. (Example 107.) 
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EXAMPLE 98 

Dainty, elaborate rococo ornament, a* applied to a pro- 
gram title-page. Compare with tbe ebair. Example 97 
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Ornamentation is both inventive 
and imitative. An ornament purely 
inventive or one purely imitative is 
seldom artistic. A child may make a 
jumble of lines that altho original 
means nothing; when it is older it 
may draw a flower so realistic and 
imitative that little is left to the 
imagination. When a flower or plant 
is used as a model in designing an 
ornament it is “conventionalized,” 
that is, it is blended with its en- 
vironment. A flower in a garden 
surrounded by other vegetation 
should be as the other flowers, but as an ornament on the 
flat surface of paper it should be 
without perspective. Example 108-a 
shows how commonplace an orna- 
ment looks when its details are care- 
fully shaded in perspective. Ex- 
amples 108-b and 108-0 show how 
more decorative an ornament is when 
either outlined or filled in. Some- 
times shadows are merely suggested, 
as on the fruit basket and book or- 
naments in Example 118. 

In the conventionalized decora- 
tive art of all ages may be found 
traces of the things which have in- 
spired the decorator. The lotus leaf, 
and the papyrus plant (which once 
gave writing material to the world) 
thousands of years ago influenced 



EXAMPLE 97 
Dainty and elaborate 
rococo ornament, a a 
applied to furniture. 
Compare Example 98 



EXAMPLE 95 
Square-lined, orna- 
mentless furniture 


SONG RECITAL BV 
MME. TORPADIE- 
BJORKSTEN’S PUPILS 

MRS. AGNES STABERG HALL 
AND MRS. GRENVILLE SNELLING 

CARNEGIE CHAMBER MUSIC HALL. MONDAY. MAY 1$, 1899 

PROGR A M M E 


SCANDINAVIAN SONCS 

Rendered by Mrs. Agnes Suberg Hall 

Stolts Adeline fV. Sienhammar 

Vuggevise F. Bengzon 

™nu‘ id>8 } Pfttritn-Berfer 

Aftenstemning Kjorling 

“ Hun er sat let” BechgaarJ 

“ Med dint blaa ogon Arlberg 

Ingrids Vise KjeruJf 

Preislied (Meistersinger) .... IVagner-tVilhelnij 

Spanish Dance Rehfeldt 

Miss Martina Johnstone 

1‘RH.NCH M ) \ < . S 

Rendered by Mrs. Grenville Snelling 

Anbade Massenet 

Dans ton Cccur Saint-Saens 

Par le Sender Th. Dubois 

Spleen Gabriel Faure 

Le Noel des Oiseaux Chaminadt 

Filles de Cadix Delibes 

Pkr on Maria l . . BtrtmtM Lmi AT/ 

M Mam an, dites moi J * 

Miss Grace Povey tnd Mr. Joseph PSzzarello at the piano 
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ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION 




NEALE, BARR 
& COMPAN Yan- 

nounce for JVfay 1 and the 
two weeks following, the 

Exhibit of a Loan Col- 
lection of Stained Qlass 
^Windows, ( Rare Potteries, 
and Barnes Enamels from 
the Barnes Studios, N ew 
York. Displayed in the 
Barnes Room,Top Floor 


EXAMPLE 100 

Slightly ornamental typography. Compare 
with chair opposite. Design by AVill Bradley 


EXAMPLE 96 

Square-lined, ornamentless typography. Compare with 
chair opposite. Design by Fleming 6/ Carnrick, New York 


Egyptian design (Example 87). Religion dictated many 
of the decorative forms in ancient art. The winged-ball- 
and-asps (Example 88) was a favorite device in Egyptian 
decoration and has come to us by way of Roman mythol- 
ogy as the winged staff of the herald Mercury, the rib- 
bons on the staff supplanting the Egyptian asps, but later 
evolving into serpents as in the decorative border of Ex- 
ample 125. The work of the best artists is full of mean- 
ing. The Egyptians considered certain animals sacred, 
and they were reproduced numerously in the picture- 
writing and ornamentation of the time. The sacred beetle 
as conventionalized was much used. In Example 125 the 
cog-wheel of commerce is conventionalized as the rim of 
the ball, which also contains a seal. The anchor and 
rope, hour glass, wreath, torch, acanthus leaves, all are 
conventionalized and blended pleasingly in outline draw- 
ing. The tone of the border approximates that of the type 
matter it surrounds. 

The acanthus leaf (Example 89) is the model for much 
of the elaborate leaf decoration found 
on the capitals of Corinthian columns 
and wherever rich imposing leaf orna- 
ment is desired. The anthemion (Ex- 
ample 90 ) is a palm-like ornament 
used by the Greeks and Romans, now 
frequently found in decorative work 
of an architectural nature. 



EXAMPLE 99 
Slightly ornamental 
furniture 


It may not occur to the average 
printer that architecture is in any 
way allied with typography — that 
there is any connection between the 
ornamentation of a building and a job 
of printing. Fred W. Goudy, Bruce 
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EXAMPLE 101 EXAMPLE 102 

Regularity of repeat Variety of repeat 

o o o o o o 

EXAMPLE 103 
Monotony 

00000000 

EXAMPLE 104 
Less monotony 

O0O0O0O0O0O 

EXAMPLE 105 

Contrasted stapes prevent monotony 

Rogers and D. B. Updike employ conventionalized archi- 
tectural columns and arches to ornament title-pages of 
classic motives. The average typographer, tho, finds more 
inspiration in the ornamentation that is only an embel- 
lishment to architecture. There are several ornamental 
units that are used more frequently than others, and these 
are the egg-and-dart (Example 83) and the bead (Ex- 
ample 84). You, who are reading this, are invited to 
verify by observation this last statement. A printer who 
did so was astonished at the eggs, darts, and beads that 
were to be seen wherever he looked. Cut into the stone 
of buildings, carved into the wood of furniture, used on 
molding about doors and windows, on office partitions, on 
library lamps, in the ceiling panels of restaurants, about 
the prosceniums in theaters, around the mirror in the bar- 
ber shop — wherever he looked there were the ornaments. 
It is remarkable how non-observant the average printer 

is. The hands of artists — Greeks and Romans who 

lived thousands of years ago made similar designs, and yet 
a knowledge of history is counted non-essential by print- 
ers and others ! 


Let us apply the egg-and-dart and bead ornaments as 
borders in typography, and notice how admirably they 
serve the purpose. Example 85 shows the egg-and-dart 
ornament perhaps too carefully drawn as to detail; and 
Example 86 demonstrates how the bead ornament may 
be adapted to panel work. 

From early times there seems to have been a triple 
division of taste regarding ornament. In the days of 
Rome these divisions were given expression in the treat- 
ment of supporting columns, the three styles being known 
respectively as Doric, Ionic and Corinthian. The Doric 
column is severely plain, the Ionic slightly ornamental, 
and the Corinthian elaborately ornamental. 

The Doric style (Example 91 ) is emblematic of dig- 
nity, simplicity and strength, and appeals to the man 
preferring these qualities in printing. 

The Ionic style (Example 92) represents refinement in 
ornament, and pleases the man able to discriminate be- 
tween the severely plain and the over-ornamented — a qual- 
ity of judgment worth cultivating by every typographer. 

The Corinthian style (Example 93) expresses the pref- 
erence of many who delight in ostentation and elabora- 
tion in ornament. The elaborate, showy acanthus leaf 



Illustration, not ornament Ornaments without perspective 
EXAMPLE 108 

usually forms the chief decoration for the capital sur- 
mounting the column, and the entablature (Example 94) 
is particularly rich in ornamentation. 

The Doric pillar has been called masculine and the 
Ionic feminine, the sturdiness of the one and the grace 
of the other also being likened to the warlike Spartans 
who emphasized the development of the body and the 

artistic Athenians 
who especially de- 
veloped the intel- 
lect. 

This difference in 
ideals and prefer- 
ences has come down 
the centuries to our 
time. A few years 
afterCromwell, 
plain, blunt, and 
even disapproving of 
sculpture and paint- 
ing, was ruling 
England, across the 
channel Louis XIV. 
strutted in corsets 
and on high red 
heels amid gilt and 
glamour inthe courts 
of France. 

Monks and nuns 
lived plainly in the 
company of bare 
walls and squarely 
cut chairs, and 
dressed in subdued 
browns and blacks, 
while at Rome sur- 
rounded by the art 
works of Michel- 
angelo and Raphael 
the higher dignita- 
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COMPARE BORDER AND 
TYPE-FACE 
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EXAMPLE 106 

Type border of Roman architectural ornament. 
Compare the straight and curved 
lines with the Roman type-face 
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Compare Barter anti Cgpe* JFace 


EXAMPLE 107 

Type-horder of English-Gothic pointed ornament. 
Compare the hlack pointed ef- 
fects with the Gothic type- face 
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EXAMPLE 109 

Extravagant wall border ornamentation, 
designed during the Renaissance in Italy 


ries were clothed in brilliant reds, and gold and white. 

Morris loved an old worn-out house, squarely-cut fur- 
niture, burlap, and subdued colors; while the Newly- 
riches boast of the magnificence of their mansions, Louis 
Quinze ball-rooms and imported tapestry. 

Only recently two church buildings were remodeled. 
In one were placed ornamental brass railings, lectern, 
pulpit and candelabra, and stained-glass pictorial win- 
dows; the walls were covered with gilt fleurs-de-lis on 
maroon backgrounds, and the entire effect was one of 
cheap magnificence. The other church had been an old 
Colonial structure of square proportions. Dignified ma- 
hogany furnishings were selected, the walls were orna- 
mented in pure geometric designs, pale gold on tinted 
backgrounds, and the windows were made of small panes 
of glass subdued in color, in harmony with the architec- 
ture of the building, with a result that spoke good taste 
and refinement. 

Examples 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, present the three 

divisions of taste — the plain, ornamentless ; the slightly 

ornamental, and the elaborately ornamental — applied to 

typography and reflected in furniture. The typographer 

should learn that the arts are related, that the styles of 

home-furnishings and architecture influence the styles 

of typography. A few years ago mission furniture was 

introduced and along with it came architecture that 

called for exposed roof supports, squarely-cut moldings, 

coarse fabric wall coverings, subdued green and brown 

tapestries. And before they knew the reason, printers 

were using heavy brass rules, rugged type-faces and 

printing on dark-hued antique papers. Example 96 is a 

program page produced under these influences. Compare 

it with the 

so-called 
<( . . 9 , 
mission 

chair (Ex- 
ample 95) 
and note 
the resem- 
blance of 
motive. 
Both are 
rugged, 
angular and 
plain. 

Now for 
contrast, 

EXAMPLE 110 compare 

Roman scroll ornament cut in stone them with 
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EXAMPLE 111 

Type ornament based upon geometric lines 



EXAMPLE 112 

Type ornament based upon foliage 





EXAMPLE 113 

Type ornament based upon the inanimate 



EXAMPLE 114 

Type ornament based upon the animate 
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EXAMPLE 115. Ornamental hand-lettered effect ; obtained by initials, text letter and rule 


SMITHSONIAN 

INSTITUTE 


FOUNDED 1846 


the dainty, elabo- 
rately ornamental 
chair (Example 97) 
and the title-page 
(Example 98). Both 
chair and title-page 
designs are based 
upon the frivolous 
rococo style of the 
period known as 
Louis XV. (or Louis 
Quinze). In that 
period, shells and 
leaves conventionalized into graceful, golden curves 
were blended with a profusion of roses and other flowers. 
Straight lines were avoided, and furniture and architec- 
ture took on curves even to the extent of causing struc- 
tural weakness. 

Because a majority of type-faces are built upon hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, rococo type ornamentation is 


EXAMPLE 116 

Corner ornaments may bave been 
suggested by tbe bolts on inscription 
plates or by tbe cross lines on books 



EXAMPLE 117 

Ivy-leaf ornamentation, and 
spaces filled in by decoration. 
From an old manuscript book 


seldom successful in typography. The pen-and-ink border 
design (Example 98) is a clever adaptation of the Louis 
XV. rococo style. There is not an absolutely straight 
vertical or horizontal line in the border, and with the 
curves and flowers, ribbons, lattice-work and cupids it 
makes an appeal to women. The type- face combined 
with the border has similar characteristics — a freedom of 
line and an abundance of curves. 

Examples 99 and 100 show a chair and an announce- 
ment page, both slightly ornamented to please those 
folks who like neither the severely plain nor the elab- 
orately ornamental. 

Ornament is secondary to the real purpose of the thing 
it embellishes; it should not be so lavish as to distract 
attention from the more important object. A booklet is 
issued to convey a message, and should the reading matter 
be overshadowed by ornamentation, this purpose may not 
be accomplished. A flowery” oration may entertain and 
please an audience, but it may not convince. In 1896 

Bryan stampeded a 
convention by his 
extemporaneous elo- 
quence and meta- 
phor, but when he 
came to the “ene- 
my’s country” and 
faced an audience 
which wanted facts, 
he read his address 
from carefully pre- 
pared manuscript. 

During the Middle 
Ages, when nations 
were fighting for 
existence and ne- 
cessities of life were 
barely obtainable, 
there was little or- 
namentation except 
in isolated instances, 
but when, about the 
fifteenth century, 
the Renaissance 
came, art received an 
enthusiastic recep- 
tion. Ornamenta- 
tion was indulged in 
to excess, the artists 
using all the classic 
forms and inventing 

EXAMPLE 118 u 

c-,.. w L1 L . , . new ones. Example 

rilling blank spaces with ornamentation, . .. 

as was done on manuscript books. Page by 109, showing wall 

Government Printsbop, Berlin, Germany border decoration. 
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looks to the printer like a specimen sheet of type bor- 
ders. This brings to mind that there is always the temp- 
tation to over-ornament when an artistic job is desired, 
and the necessity of advising printers to restrain them- 
selves and save a few ornaments for other work. Our 
brethren of the cloth like to repeat the story of the theo- 
logical student preaching his first sermon before the Sem- 
inary authorities. He began at Genesis and took his hear- 
ers thru the entire Bible to Revelation. When he had 
finished an old professor gravely asked what he would 
preach about the next Sunday. 

The famous designer Chippendale, first made his fur- 
niture serviceable and then added ornament, from which 
fact the printer should profit. Have a printed job serve 
its purpose, and ornament it only so far as is consistent 
to this end. It is frequently advisable to omit decoration 
and let the type talk without interruption. 


Ornamentation when used for border purposes has two 
features which may not be apparent to the superficial 
glance — regularity in repetition and variety in repeti- 
tion. Example 101 shows repeated strokes of the same 
length. In Example 102 by alternating the length of 
the strokes the design is made more interesting. Ex- 
amples 103, 104 and 105 illustrate this principle in 
rounded forms. In the first there is monotonous repeti- 
tion, in the second there is less monotony because the 
oval form is less regular than the circle, and in Example 
105, by contrasting the forms in both size and shape the 
design acquires new decorative interest. This principle 
of contrast and variety is exemplified in most border de- 
signs. In Example 107 the light scroll lines contrast 
with the black leaves, and in Example 106 curves are 
contrasted with angles. Contrast is sometimes obtained 
with color, as shown in Example 123. 


Ornament as used by the printer may be divided into 
four classes: Ornament based upon geometric lines 


St. John’s I. ut It cr ail t’huri.)i, K .is con, Henna. 


The Reformation 
F estival 



Auspices of the Endress Missionary Society 
and the Luther League 


Friday, October Thirtv-hrsr, Nineteen Hundred and Two 


EXAMPLE 119 

Serai-ornamental ecclesiastic style 



EXAMPLE 120. INITIALS 
a — Foliage decoration based on the acanthus leaf 
b — Imitation of mortised woodcut initials 
c — Simple geometric treatment 
d — Rugged Colonial style 
e — Suggesting literary use 
f — Italian ornamentation 
g — Plain black and white effect 
h — Modern adaptation of Roman torch 
i — German scroll decoration 
j — Based upon the uncial character 
k — Woodcut effect as used by Morris 

(Example 111), ornament based upon foliage (Example 
112), ornament based upon the inanimate (Example 113) 
and ornament based upon the animate (Example 114). 
The center ornament in Example 111 contains the cross 
and circle, ecclesiastic devices, and its conventionalized 
pointed leaves would also admit it to the group shown 
as Example 112 — ornament based upon foliage. Leaves 
and flowers from the beginning have been a prolific source 
of inspiration to artists. Before the invention of typogra- 
phy the decorator of manuscript books reveled in foliage, 
as will be seen by Example 117, and today when decora- 
tion is added by the process of printing the same liberal 
use of foliage is evidenced (Example 118). In both ex- 
amples should be noticed the custom of filling blank 
spaces with decoration. 

The inanimate (Example 113) lends itself better for 
ornamental purposes than does the animate (Example 
114), and the less familiar the subject the better orna- 
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Tbe IVY PRESS— Seattle's Printers 



EXAMPLE 121 

Simple ornamentation applied to letterhead. 
Design by Harry A. Anger, Seattle, Wash. 


menfc it makes. An ornament based upon the animate is 
shown in Example 124, and as will be seen it is not as 
pleasing as the one in Example 121, which is based upon 
the inanimate. 

Initials afford a convenient means of ornamentation 
(Example 120). An initial well chosen as to tone and ap- 
propriateness often satisfies all demands in this line. The 
mortised Colonial initial indicated by b looks well with 
Caslon roman and printed on antique paper. The acanthus 
design a looks well with Washington Text ; the Italian 
design f 9 with a letter such as Bodoni. Initials are used 
in a highly decorative manner in Example 1 15, after the 
style found in ecclesiastical manuscripts. The possibili- 
ties of type and rule are here well set forth. 

Sometimes ornaments in the corners of a plain rule 



establishing a school for gills and young 
omen at the National Capital, we chose 
> form one of distinctly College grade, as 
fering the most inviting grade and field 
r school work in the city. The wisdom 
of such choice has been fully attested. Education may be 
distinguished as Primary. Academic, College, and Univer- 
sity. The place of the College is between the Academy 
and the University. This place we occupy— offering also 
some years of Primary and Academic work in our Prepar- 
atory School 

Every young lady, if possible, should have a College 
education, no matter what her work in life may be. Only 
a few women will or can, enter the professions— except 
that of teaching, and for that the College may prepare. 
All who can, should first do the College work, and then, 
if a higher or a professional training is desired, go to the 
University for that 

The mission of the Young Ladies* College is to fully 
prepare young women for their places in the home and in 
society. Its work is necessarily more extensive than the 
Academic and distinct from it; and, necessarily, less exten- 



EXAMPLE 122 

Appropriate ornamentation applied to tbe modern booklet. 
Page by tbe M under-Thomsen Company, Baltimore, Md. 


border (Example 
1 1 6) are suffi- 
cient decora- 
tion. These 
effects may have 
been suggested 
by the corner 
bolts with which 
brass plates are 
fastened to 
walls. 

In the book- 
let decoration 
(Example 122) 
the artist has 
taken his motive 
from the word 
“ Washington ” 
making the cap- 
itol dome and 
its supports the 
central figure in 
the design, 
which is Coloni- 
al in character. 

Drawing a line 
down thru the 
center of the 
design it will be found that with a few minor exceptions 
the right half is a duplicate in reverse of the left half. 
The effect is frequently found in decorative work, as it 
gives balance and differentiates between illustration and 
decoration. An illustrative design, showing an actual 
scene, would not be effective. 

Wall paper and linoleum designs are made in patterns 
that repeat at intervals and for this reason answer the 
purpose of decoration. 

Example 119 presents a program page, which, while 
attractive, has but one ornament, an ecclesiastic design. 
The arrangement of bands above and below the main 
display assists in forming a decorative effect. 

Type decoration in use today shows a preference for 
forms from Italian sources. Several years ago the Colo- 
nial spirit had influenced a preference for Gothic-English 
forms. The work of Goudy, Cleland and others has had 
a part in developing taste for the Italian. 

In closing this chapter it may be well again to warn 
the printer not to over-ornament. The relation of orna- 
ment to typography is well covered in the caution of an 
experienced architect to a novice: “Ornament construc- 
tion, but do not construct ornament.” 

The best art is that which is concealed, and which un- 
obtrusively adds effectiveness to a piece of printing. 



EXAMPLE 123 

Effect of alternating colors, for covers 
and end-leaves of booklets and catalogs 


COOK PRINTING CO. 

ioi * S. Broadway ::: LOS ANGELES 


ORIGINAL AND 
EFFECTIVE DE- 
SIGNS IN FINE 
STATIONERY 
AND BUSINESS 

PRINTING 



EXAMPLE 124 

Tbis ornament, based upon tbe animate, 
not well suited for business purposes 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 


GOOD taste, a quality essential to the successful pro- 
duction of all kinds of printing, is of great importance 
in the typography of books. In the matter of good taste 
most of us are specialists — we perfect our judgment in 
some one respect and let it remain erratic in others. A 
musician or other artist may stand high in his class and 
yet, perhaps, show poor taste in dress and manners. 

A person of good taste is usually conservative. He 
weighs all new things in the balance of judgment, and 
allows enthusiastic faddists to push him off the sidewalk 
rather than join the crowd and shout with it. He knows 
the fickleness of mobs and remembers that in a week 
hosannas have been changed to shouts of bitter invective. 
The merchant catering to the whims of fashion ever has 
unsalable stock on his shelves. In the days of militant 



THEOCRITUS 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE 
BY CHARLES STUART CALVERLET 


Houghton Mifflin & Company 
Boston and New York 


EXAMPLE 128 

Appropriate title-page of a book of classic poems. By Bruce Rogers 

67 


Rome the crowd which one day cheered Sulla, the next 
day crowned Marius with laurel. 

The natural tendency of humanity is radical. The 
conservatives are in the minority, yet their influence is 
great because their opinions are generally based upon 
sure foundations. Of course a person can be progressive 
and possess a present-day mind without being either 
radical or conservative. The natural tendency of job 
printers is radical. Left much to their own whims and 
fancies they produce printed things which may please 
only for the moment. The test of gold is not in its 
appearance when purchased, but in years of wear. Because 
a job of printing is made for short service is no reason 
why it should not be as well done as book composition is 
required to be. All the art-reasons in book typography 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


MEMOIR 

AND SELECTED POEMS 
BY BLISS PERRY 



B09T0N AND NEW YORK 
HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
MDCCCCVII 


EXAMPLE 129 

Title-page with a nineteenth century motive. By Bruce Rogers 
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Memories of a Hundred 


MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 

Years 


CHAPTER I 
THE ORATORS 
MODERN AMERICAN ORATORY 

BY 


mUE cant phrase of conventional conversation 
JL says that the age of oratory is over. I do 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


AUTHOR OR “THE MAH WITHOUT A COUNTRY," RX. 


not believe this. The conditions are changed. 
The methods are changed. But it is as true as 
it ever was that if a man wants to lead men, he 
had better be able to tell men what he wants. 

VOLUME II 


And it will be well for him and them if he can 
tell them this, so that they shall believe him and 
remember afterward what he has said to them. 

William McElroy, who is himself no mean 
judge, told me that George William Curtis once 
said to him that the most remarkable passage in 

Veto got* 


modem oratory, the passage, that is, that is best 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


worth remembering, is the passage well known 

LONDON > MACMILLAN * CO. Ltd. 


and often cited in Waldo Emerson’s oration at 

1902 


Dartmouth in 1838. Carlyle speaks of that ad- 

AU rigku rtttrwtd 


dress as lying on a counter in an Oxford book- 


EXAMPLE 130 EXAMPLE 131 

Poor examples of book typography. Two pages which set forth the common practice of inharmonious type treatment, the 
title-page containing old-style type-faces and the text-page modern type-faces. The type-face should be of the same design 


are equally applicable to job typography. The two methods 
should not be judged by separate standards — a thing is 
good, or it is not. At the present time educational work 
is elevating the standard of job typography, and the de- 
signer of job composition, drawing closer to his book 
brother, is beginning to notice the faults and flaws in the 
latter’s work. 


The book typographer, like the lawyer, is governed 
by precedent. When the legal man presents an argu- 
ment he cites Doe v. Doe, and Smith v. Jones, and with 
each new discovery of precedent is increasingly happy. 
The common law under which we in America are gov- 
erned originated in England centuries ago, and the radi- 
cals who would dispense with this law catalog themselves 
as anarchists. The right-thinking man is constructive. 
When a new thing has been proved good he believes in 
adding it to what has already been constructed. The 
radical is destructive in that he would destroy what has 
been constructed and without always setting some new 
thing in its place. Attics have been known to hold mas- 
terpieces which have been discarded for new, frivolous 
things that from an art viewpoint are worthless. 

William Morris set out to change book typography, 
and in contrast to the typography of the day his ideas 
may have seemed radical. What he really offered was 
the good things found in the works of the old masters of 
Venice and Nuremberg — typography and decoration 
that had well stood the test of centuries. Book pages 
produced fifty years ago by Pickering and Whittingham 


look well today; not because they are old, but because 
they w ere in good taste then, and are in good taste now. 
Pages set by their contemporaries in condensed roman 
look abominable now, because they were contrary to true 
art principles then. 


The book industry in America is tremendous — so much 
so that because of its magnitude quality in typography is 
likely to be lost sight of. In New York City in one year 
eight million books are read or consulted thru its public 
library system! Could the monk, with his mere score of 
books chained to shelves, have had a vision of this, what 
would have been his thoughts? Or, Benjamin Franklin, 
as he founded the first circulating library? Andrew Car- 
negie, ridiculed when announcing his intention to use 
his wealth in providing buildings for public libraries, lived 
to see himself acknowledged a benefactor of mankind. 

Next to providing books is the necessity of providing 
good books and of printing them according to the laws 
of art and good taste. Continual association develops a 
taste for the things associated with. If the majority of 
books are poorly composed or poorly printed, they will 
unconsciously be taken as standards of book style by the 
reading public. The style of book typography, averaged 
in this way, is today far from flattering. It is rarely 
that the reading pages, title-page and cover harmonize in 
style and motive. On the average volume the text-pages 
seem to have been set in any face that chanced to be on 
the composing machine at the time; the title-page is in 
some type foreign in style and design to the face used 
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The Duke Decides 

CHAPTER I. 

The CM an with the t "Mandate 

h 

At six o’clock on a May evening, at an up- 
A town corner of Broadway, in New York 
City, the bowels of the earth opened and dis- 
gorged a crowd of weary-faced men and women 
who scattered in all directions. They were the 
employees of a huge “dry-goods store,” leaving 
work for the day. It was a stringent rule of the 
firm that everyone drawing wages, from the smart 
managers of departments and well-dressed sales- 
ladies down to the counting-house drudges and 
check-bovs, should descend into the basement, 
and there file past the timekeeper and a private 
detective before passing up a narrow staircase, 
and so out by a sort of stage-door into the side 
street. 

The great plate-glass entrances on the main 
thoroughfare were not for the working bees of 
this hive of industry — only for the gay butterflies 
of fashion by whom they lived. The last to come 
out was a young man dressed in a threadbare suit 
of tweeds, that was tailor-made and looked very 
[9] 


EXAMPLE 132 EXAMPLE 133 

Two pages of composite Colonial and modern typography. Relation is established 
between the title-page and text-page thru use of the same kind of decoration 


on the body of the book, and the cover (usually the 
only part of the work given artistic attention) is designed 
without regard to what is on the inside. The whole effect 
reminds one of a box of berries with only the healthy 
members of the family in view. Many a time I have 
picked up a book in artistic binding, only to lay it down 
disappointed at the typographical treatment of the in- 
side pages. Even a book should be honestly what it 
seems, and not a wooden nutmeg. 

The book-page reproductions used in connection with 
this chapter may prove more valuable if each is consid- 
ered separately in the order of its appearance. 

Examples 126 and 127 (Insert). — The title-page and 
an inside page of a book which in its way is a model. From 
the viewpoints of art, legibility, good taste, typography, 
printing, and binding, the book is very satisfactory. The 
classic restraint of the Italian school and the human 
interest of the Gothic are here blended harmoniously. 
These pages will please the lover of lower-case letters, as 
from the label-title on the cover to the last paragraph of 
this volume not a line has been set in capitals. The type- 
face is a handsome old-style roman based upon the Cas- 
lon model, and in the book itself is printed upon a hard 
hand-made paper in a dense and clear black ink. The 
only decoration used in the book is found in the chapter 
initials, alt ho decoration is suggested in the use of brack- 
ets on each side of the page numbers. Only two sizes of 
type are on the title-page, and the chapter headings 
cling to the type-page in a manner that helps the tone 
effect of the whole. The reproduced pages are shown in 
the actual positions of the originals. The margins of a 
full reading page measure five picas at the fold, six picas 


at the head, seven-and-a-half picas at the outer edge, 
and eleven picas at the foot. The type-page covers 
slightly more than one- third of the surface of the leaf 
upon w'hich it is printed. The type-page in proportion 
measures diagonally twice its width, a point illustrated 
in Example 50 of a previous article. 

Example 128. — A reduced facsimile of the title-page 
of a limited edition of classic poems, produced at the 
Riverside Press under the supervision of Bruce Rogers. 
This typographer stands among those in America who 
are giving themselves to the work of steering the print- 
ing craft back to the waters in which it sailed in the 
days of Aldus Manutius. Bruce Rogers came from Indi- 
ana with no technical knowledge of typography, but 
artistic talent soon enabled him to gather the details, 
and for a number of years he designed books for the 
Riverside Press that brought him fame and helped to raise 
the standard of printing in America. 

Example 129. — There is one feature of Bruce Rogers’ 
work which stands out prominently, and that is his re- 
gard for the appropriate. The literary motive of a book 
gives the cue for its typographic treatment, and he prints 
as if he were living in the period so presented, and influ- 
enced by its tastes. The “John Greenleaf Whittier” 
title-page suggests a product of the middle nineteenth 
century, when Whittier lived, and Example 128 is im- 
bued with the spirit of the Greek Theocritus. But two 
sizes of type are used in the Whittier page, and these 
are apportioned according to the importance of the 
wording. 

Examples 130 and 131. — Two pages from a book issued 
by a prominent publishing house and printed by a prom- 
inent press. They are reproduced for the purpose of point- 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN 

A COLLECTION OF 
ANECDOTES, WITTY SAYINGS 
BON MOTS, BRIGHT REPARTEES 
ECCENTRICITIES AND 
REMINISCENCES OF 
WELL-KNOWN MEN AND WOMEN 
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PROMINENT IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE 

COLLECTED, EDITED 
AND PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC 
BY 

JOHN DE MORGAN 

** AUTHOR OP 

••LITERARY SIDE OP THE PRESIDENTS” 

•‘HOMES AND HAUNTS OP BRITISH AUTH6RS’ 

“ HEROES OF THE CROMWELLIAN ERA” 


PAUL ELDER & COMPANY 

SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW YORK 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN 


1 5 i 


you’re a daft idle body, who goes moan- 
ing about the hills, and has not wit 
enough to raise a field of oats.” The 
child had heard the opinion so often 
that she was well able to repeat, even if 
she did not understand it. 


E lla Wheeler Wilcox is the 
author of an epigram which will 
live through the ages. It is bright, 
truthful and terse. She writes : “ Divorce 
is a fire-escape from a domestic hell. 
But whoever uses it always smells of 
smoke afterward and usually bears scars 
and bruises for life.” 


Wiltsx 
Ells fTbttU* 
Bfirsmm 


Drvtnt 


T he Emperor William of Ger- 
many got a sharp rebuff at a Court 
ball some little time since. At a review 
he had reprimanded the old General 
von Meerscheidt for losing his presence 
of mind at a critical moment. “ If your 
Majesty thinks that I am getting too 
old, I beg of you to allow me to 
resign.” “No, no,” replied the kai- 
ser, “you are too young to resign. 
Indeed, if your blood didn’t course 
through your veins quite so fast, you 
would be a more useful army leader.” 
On the evening of that day the kaiser 
met the general at a Court ball. The 
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EXAMPLE 134 

Two pages, the typography of 


EXAMPLE 135 

which shows unusual care and consideration for detail. Typography hy J.H. Nash 


THE MILLIONAIRE’S SON 

busmen for literature, but one could hardlj marry 
on such a prospect, and with such a father as his 
in the background. Moreover, an engagement at this 
time would be more than likely to defeat its own ends ; 
yet, after such a scene, his duty to Alexa became 
imperative. What was to be done? 

He had gone no further than this question when 
her note came. So great was his confidence in her, 
his reliance in her judgment, that at once he dashed 
off the reply, to assure her of this. In first receiving 
the note he had been relieved, crediting her with some 
of his own difficulties, and reading between the lines 
some such message as, ** We have gone too fast; and 
if we see more of each other, it must be on a calmer 
footing." 

It was as if Alexa herself had come to the rescue. 
But after he had re-read the note five or six times, 
doubt crept in, and doubt on a vital question. Per- 
haps, after all, she did not care. Perhaps the note 
was to say, “ I was momentarily carried away, and 
showed more than I felt." Tins was horrible, and 
worse than separation. Yet how could he ask her if 
she loved him, and yet tell her in the same breath 
that every monition of prudence was against their 
engagement? Was ever man in more hideous dilemma? 

Business was unendurable under these conditions. 
He left the office early, and made posthaste for 
Whistle’s, delighting her hugely by a request for 
lunch. After he had eaten, his energy rose again. 

2*5 


Sflt min*W9 of Nature 

tion comes through achievement alone; that 
the building of character from habit is 
wrought out only through the play of the 
individual will. Stultify the will, prohibit its 
play, and you have at once destroyed its power 
of growth. The principle of life is movement, 
and stagnation is death. So that if a thing has 
no play, you may be sure it has no life. 

So, too, if you will follow the trail of the 
word into meaning of playfulness and amuse- 
ment; perhaps you will not be far wrong if you 
declare that play means health. Play is the 
fine flavour of the spirit, the expression of joy. 
Just as we gain freedom for the play of our 
powers, we gain enjoyment in the playfulness 
of spirit. The animals play, and man in a 
normal, healthy state takes the universe for his 
playroom. To be a doleful, puritanic, unso- 
cial Pharisee is to be a degenerate. A sour 
visage means debauchery of the soul, as truly 
as other appearances indicate bodily intem- 
perance. To keep the Ten Commandments is 
not the whole business of man, not his whole 
244 


EXAMPLE 136 

A text— page in modern roman. By Colonial Press 


EXAMPLE 137 

A text-page in old-style type-faces. By Colonial Press 
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ing out a fault common to a majority of books 
of the present day — inharmonious typogra- 
phy. While the text pages are consistent in 
the use of plain modern roman, the title-page 
with no regard for the face used on the text 
pages is composed in Caslon roman and mod- 
ernized old-style. It would seem that, true to 
the title, the printer had aimed to present 
three representative type-faces used during a 
hundred years. And, to make matters worse, 
the cover contains an elaborate twentieth cen- 
tury design. Why do not publishers realize 
that these things are wrong? Why do not 
printers realize it? After the six hundred pages 
of this book had been set in modern roman, 
the cost of setting a title-page also in modern 
roman would have been ridiculously small. 
Printers doing work for publishers should pro- 
vide display faces to match their machine let- 
ters, or else when buying matrices of a body 
face, assure themselves that display faces may 
also be had. Artists, too, should be cautioned 
to make their design not only after the motive 
suggested by the literary contents of the book, 
but also after the typography (which should 
of course be based upon the literary motive). 

Examples 132 and 133. — Two pages in style 
composite Colonial and modern. Relation be- 
tween the reading pages and the title-page is 
established thru use of type of the same series 
and also by adapting the flower decoration to 
the running head. Certain books lend them- 
selves to decoration ; this is one of them, be- 
cause it is of the entertaining sort. Serious 
books, such as those on the subjects of law, 


C&e Centf) Chapter. 

Mem) ITSree came to *?lagr a tTune for t/>e King <&> 
Queen . *4nd of fioesu tfie King auas not pleased, esuitfi 
t/?e sffasie. *4lso move about Kjolie *?olie. 




f Y the time the three Musicians appeared be* 
fore the King and Queen, the entertainment 
was at an end, and only the few people 
who waited to see the donkey riding of 
Rolie Polie remained in the park. 

Upon Mr. Poodle hearing that Rolie Polie 
proposed to give a performance, he hurried off to find the 
little clown, and put an end to his plans. “There is no 
telling, your Honor,” he said to the Mayor, “ what that little 
clown of mine may do ; he is apt to be up to all kinds of 
tricks, and if he once gets astride his donkey and tries to 
perform in this park, something serious is sure to happen.” 

7^ 


EXAMPLE 139 

Page from a children's hook, designed and written by YVill Bradley 


medicine and science, should have no decoration. The wise 
book typographer will not use decoration unless he comprehends 
just what he is doing. 

Examples 134 and 135. — J. H. Nash, who designed the 
typography of the book of which these two pages are a part, 
produced results that are exceptionally good from a typo- 
graphic point of view. The border as seen in Example 134 
was used on the title, introduction and contents pages, and 
the border in Example 135 was used thruout the text pages. 
The crossed-line border effect was even adapted to the frontis- 
piece. The title-page is an excellent example of consistent 
typography; not a line of lower-case is to be found on the 
page, and prominence is proportionately given the title of the 
book and the names of author and publishers. The reading 
matter is set within six points of the rule border, that the 
page should have but one margin. If the space between type 
and border were larger it would give the appearance of another 
margin. The initial letters assist the reader in locating the 
beginning of each story. 

Example 136. — This page is in a style associated with the 
modern novel and was set on the linotype in eleven-point 
Scotch Roman; the lines twenty picas wide, leaded with two- 
point leads. The running head is in capitals of the body let- 
ter, separated from the reading page by a half-point rule, and 
the page number is centered at the foot. 

Example 137. — A good example of modern book composi- 
tion, set on the linotype in twelve-point Caslon Old Style, the 
lines twenty picas wide, separated by four points. The running 
head is in a black text letter suited to a book of this kind. An 
amount of space equal to aline of type and the leading follow- 
ing it, has been placed between the running head and the 
reading page. 

example 138 Example 138. — No style of typography is in such good taste 

Title-page with an Italian motive. By Oswald Press. New York as that which is based on the old Italian, in which but one 
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BIG CITY 
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CHAPTER III 

IN WHICH I SEE A NEW KIND OF FOG 

W E had bread and milk and hot gingerbread 
for supper. I noticed with satisfaction 
that there was no cream on the milk. I did not 
like cream when I was a little girl. 

“ Fannie isn’t a cream cow, is she, Cousin 
Sally?” said I, as I crumbed my bread. 

“ No, she‘s a red cow,” answered Cousin Sally. 
“ Brown, you mean,” Kitty corrected. 

“ She’s what you call a red cow,” her mother 
rejoined. 

“ I don’t mean that,” I said. “ I mean, she 
doesn’t have cream on her milk.” 

“ Doesn’t have cream on her milk ! ” exclaimed 
Kitty. Cousin Sally’s face turned red and she 
looked at me sharply ; she thought that I was 
finding fault with the milk she had given me. 

27 


EXAMPLE 140 

Harmony in tone of type-face and decoration. 

Typography by the Trow Press, New York 

style of type-face, usually the Caslon, is used, and the 
capitals letter-spaced a trifle. This style has been worked 
into a symmetrical page and an ornament included that 
because of its Italian treatment blends neatly with the 
typography. It might be interesting to note that the il- 
lustrations in this book were in line, and where emphasis 
was needed in side headings small capitals were used and 
the letters separated by slight spacing. 

Example 139. — A page from a book for children, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Will Bradley. The type-face is a 
wide, legible letter and was specially designed by Mr. 
Bradley. Each chapter is begun with a line of old Eng- 
lish black letter, followed by several lines of highly dec- 
orative italic. The illustrations are interpreted in the 
grotesque decorative style that Bradley does so well. The 
running heads and page numbers are in the italic. 

Example 140 . — A page notable for the harmony be- 
tween the tone of the type-face and decoration. The 
illustration has been treated by Beatrice Stevens in a 
decorative spirit, and is very effective. The capitals of 
the body matter are used for the “Chapter III” line, 
and smaller capitals for the descriptive line under it. 
The plain initial is more effective than an ornamental 
one would have been. 

Example 141. — A title-page of classic design in Scotch 
Roman type. The anchor and dolphin, originally the de- 
vice of Aldus, as enlarged in outline has much to do with 
the effectiveness of the page. The dignified beauty of this 
page makes it worthy of close study. 

Example 142. — A further demonstration of the beauty 
of classic typography. Fred. W. Goudy has done many 



EXAMPLE 141 

A title-page of classic design, with an Aldine 
anchor device. By AVilliam Aspenwall Bradley 


things worth while, but none better than this. He not 
only designed the smaller type-faces and lettered the large 
lines in harmony, but arranged the page and, in its orig- 
inal form, printed it. American typography owes much to 
Mr. Goudy and it is a pleasure to include this page here. 

Example 143. — This is a page from one of the Roy- 
crofters’ serious efforts in bookmaking. It was printed in 
dense black ink on white stock, the large text initials 
standing forth in pleasing contrast. 

Example 144. — This is a page from a book by Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne, and probably presented his personal 
ideas in book typography. Notice the spacing around the 
subheading, and the treatment of footnotes. The first 
line under the subheading is not indented. 

Examples 145 and 146. — D. B. Updike, of the Merry- 
mount Press, is responsible for the typography of these 
pages, which are a portion of a book containing the cere- 
mony of marriage as performed in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church . The type is a special letter based upon early 
forms. The book was printed in black and vermilion. 
Mr. Updike, with Rogers, Goudy and others, believes 
that the way to improve typography in America is to do 
typography as well as it can be done. He established the 
Merrymount Press in 1898, and has arranged and printed 
many fine volumes, in addition to much high-grade small 
work. 

Example 147. — Books of poetry are usually treated in 
a typographic style that is light and dainty. The typog- 
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EXAMPLE 142 

Classic feeling expressed in a modern title-page. Designed by Fred. W. Goudy 
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J ESUS had sisters who grew up and 
were married at Nazareth. He also 
had brothers. For them he had little 
regard — family ties were nothing to 
him. Like all men over whose birth 
there is a cloud, he recognized only 
the kinship of the spirit. So we hear of his 
asking almost contemptuously, 44 Who is my 
brother?” He had two cousins, sons of Mary 
Cleophas, sister of his mother, who were very 
much attached to him, and called themselves 
44 the brothers of our Lord.” His earnest, 
thoughtful ways set him apart from the rest 
and he was regarded as strange and different. 
They did not understand him — they could not 
— and evidently had little faith in his unusual, 
strange and peculiar ways. 

word Galilee means “mixed.” 
/MT It was evidently so used because 
ft 1 1 of the extremely varied population 
which inhabited the province. 
There were Egyptians, Syrians, 
Greeks and Jews — the latter being somewhat 
in the majority. Many were reckoned as Jews 
who had simply married into Jewish families; 
for a Gentile to become a Jew, no particular 
rite was required. The assumption is that Jesus 


Treatment of subheadings 135 

The publisher may not consent to what he calls a 
needless waste of white paper. In some books the 
chapters are as brief as they are in the Bible, under 
which condition the new chapter must closely fol- 
low the previous chapter. To prevent unsightly 
gaps of white space, it is often necessary to overrun 
many pages previously made up. Paragraphs must 
be made longer or shorter by a wider or narrower 
spacing of lines, and an unequal amount of blank 
must be put between the chapters. Hymn-books 
and collections of desultory poems in different 
measures often require similar treatment. No fixed 
rule can be laid down for the amount of blank be- 
tween chapters, but it must be large in the sump- 
tuous and small in the compact book . 1 

SUBHEADINGS 

Subheadings, of the same class, intended to relieve 
the monotony of plain type, should be in the same 
face and size of type throughout the book. For 
a subheading of one or two lines only, the small 
capitals of the text are commonly used. For sub- 
headings of three lines or more, italic lower-case of 


• The rule that requires every 
chapter heading to begin on the 
odd page often meets with un- 
expected difficulties. The end 
of a previous chapter may over- 
run three lines on an odd page, 
leaving the lower part of that 
page and the page following en- 


tirely blank. The proper treat- 
ment of this difficulty will bo 
considered in a future chapter 
on making up. The intervention 
of the author or publisher may 
be needed to add or cancel mat- 
ter enough to make a eighth 
P»*®- 


EXAMPLE 143 

Text-page of a de luxe volume. By 
the Roycroftera, East Aurora. N. Y. 


rapher who has the spirit of 
into a book than is required 
and endeavors to express 
with type and decoration 
the spirit of the poet’s 
message. The verses of 
Edgar Allan Poe, with 
their suggestion of dark 
shadows and pathos, 
make the book designer’s 
task difficult, but in this 
example Mr. Nash has 
given the work a decora- 
tive treatment that in its 
dark tone helps to beautify 
the sad spirit of the great 
American poet. Washing- 
ton Text shows forth ad- 
mirably as a type for these 
pages and the decorative 
panel harmonizes with it 
in both tone and design. 

In its original form 
the book was printed in 
dull black and dull red 
inks on a toned hand- 
made paper. The liberal 
margins assisted in giving 
that touch of exclusiveness 
and taste that is essential 
in good book-printing. 

Example 148. — French 


the artist in him puts more 
by the traditions of the craft 


EXAMPLE 144 

Text-page from a book by De Vinne. Note treat- 
ment of running titlea. subheadings and footnotes 

title-pages of the eighteenth century are furnishing motives 
for the designing of cover and title-pages for the uses of 
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EXAMPLE 145 EXAMPLE 146 

Two p . ges from . .mall ecclesiastical book. By D. B. Updike 
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ut the- 31<mn. sitting lonely 
on tip ftacl6 bust, spoke 

only 

one worfc, as if bis 
soul In that one wor6 be 
6t& outpour. 

Motbing further ttpn be 
uttereb — not a feather that 
be fluttered — 

Oill T scarcely more tban 
muttered, “Other friends 
have flown before— 

On the morrow be will leave 
me. as my hopes have 
flown before." 

Oben the bird said. 

“Nevermore.” 


EXAMPLE U7 

Gothic treatment of a hook of poetry. Typography 

designed by J. H. Nash for Paul Elder td Company 

publishing and advertising, and to many this page by 
Bruce Rogers will have considerable interest. The design 
carries the spirit of an age when decoration was rampant 
and when architecture and books were festooned and 
adorned with cupids. The decorative lettering used in 
the main title shows such influence. This book in its 
first edition was printed in 1789, and when recently re- 
printed the typographic spirit of the old volume was in- 
corporated in it. It does not measure up to the recently 
accepted ideas of tone-harmony and shape-harmony, yet 
the element of appropriateness is so strong that those 
shortcomings are not to be held against it. 

Custom has developed a law for the arrangement of 
the several parts of a book. There is first «i blank leaf 
known as the fly-leaf, followed by a leaf with the title 
of the volume in small type slightly above center or 
placed toward the upper right corner. The frontispiece, if 
one is used, is then inserted. The next leaf contains the 
title-page, which usually gives the title of the work, name 
of author or editor, place of origin, name of publisher and 
date of issue. On the back of this leaf, slightly above 
center, is the copyright notice, and in the lower center 
or right corner the imprint of the printer. The table of 
contents and the table of illustrations follow, taking as 
many pages as are necessary. The preface, or author’s 
introduction, is next, after which another half-title may 
be inserted ahead of the first chapter. The dedication, at 
one time occupying a page in the fore part of the book, 
is occasionally used. The index is inserted in the rear of 
the book. This rear-index is not found in novels, but in 
books on technical subjects and those used for reference 
purposes. 

It is customary to number book pages with Arabic 
numerals beginning with the first chapter, all pages in 
advance of the first chapter being numbered with lower- 
case Roman numerals. The page numbers, when at the 
foot, should be separated from the type-page by the same 
amount of space used between the lines. There is ten- 



EXAMPLE 148 

AVhcre a French style of treatment is 
appropriate. Designed by Bruce Rogers 

dency among inexperienced printers to place the numbers 
too far from the type-page. 

There is a rule that the running title should be sep- 
arated from the type-page by space equivalent to a quad 
line of the size of body-type used, altho the best typog- 
raphers prefer only about half that amount of space. 

Pages containing chapter headings are lowered at the 
head below the regular page hight. Example 127 shows 
a lowering of five picas space. Other books show more or 
less than this amount of space, but the space allowed in 
this example is pleasing. 

When an initial is used the space between it and the 
type should be the same, both at the right side and foot 
of the initial. 

The position of a book page should be toward the 
binding and the head. In elaborate books of wide mar- 
gins this inclination should be great, but in the conven- 
tional book of narrower margins it should be less notice- 
able — say six points toward the binding and eighteen 
points toward the head. 

The use of an em-quad between sentences on a book 
page is encouraged by many printers, but the new- 
thought compositor uses two three-to-em spaces or less. 
By referring to example 127 it will be found that the 
same amount of space separates all words in one line. 
The capital letter seems sufficient indication of the begin- 
ning of a sentence. In the first book printed from sep- 
arate types (see reproduction of page from Gutenberg's 
Bible in the chapter on “The Origin of Typography”) 
there was no space used between sentences, the period in 
the judgment of the printer separating the words suf- 
ficiently. 
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EXAMPLE 149 


Title-page lettering and decoration by F. W. Goudy, (or the Caxton Co., Cleveland, O. 
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BOOKLETS,PAMPHLETS,BROCHURES,LEAFLETS 


DID I wish to be flippant I would open this chapter by 
asking, ‘When is a booklet not a booklet?” and might 
even be pardoned for doing so, for no other word has been 
so misused as has booklet.” 

A booklet, the dictionaries tell us, is just a little book, 
as is indicated by the suffix “-let,” which termination 
forms diminutives from French and English nouns. Yet 
“booklet” has been used to designate not only little books, 
but big books, and has led to the rather tautological de- 
scription, a little booklet.” When does a booklet cease 
to be little, and is its littleness in its dimensions, in the 
number of printed sheets, or in some other feature not 
recognized in a hurried consideration of the subject? 
Going back to the lexicons — 

A booklet, as has been said, is a little book. 

A leaflet, according to the Standard Dictionary, is ‘ a 
little leaf ; also a tract. ’ * Webster says it is ‘ ‘a sheet of small 
pages which are folded, but not stitched; a folder.” 

A pamphlet, we understand from the Standard, is a 
printed work stitched or past- 
ed, butnotpermanentlybound ; 
a brief treatise or essay.” 

Webster says it is “A book of 
a few sheets of printed mat- 
ter, or formerly of manuscript, 
commonly with a paper cover; 
specifically, sometimes, any 
such work not in excess of 
eighty pages, and not bound. ’ ’ 

The word pamphlet” was de- 
rived from a popular Latin 
poem, ‘ Pamphilus,” of the 
twelfth century. 

Brochure” is a French 
word often used for pam- 
phlet.” Webster gives its 
meaning as a printed and 
stitched book containing only 
a few leaves; a pamphlet; a 
treatise or article published in 
such form.” 

A circular is a letter or a 
note, usually printed. 

However, for the purposes 
of this chapter, while I shall 
endeavor so far as possible to 
use one of the above approved 
terms in designating the vari- 
ous examples of printing, the 
word “booklet” in some in- 
stances may have a wider ap- 
plication than ‘ ‘a little book.” 


ing abbreviated stories, were, perhaps, prototypes of the 
booklet; but as now used the booklet is a modern concep- 
tion. It is a result of development in aesthetical knowledge 
among advertisers and the buying public, who have learned 
to discriminate and to demand artistic, tasteful workman- 
ship. When the “dodger” or handbill ceased to be effec- 
tive as a publicity auxiliary to the newspaper, the booklet 
was born. State laws consider a few placards or publica- 
tion in one or two obscure newspapers sufficient notifica- 
tion to the public, but the advertiser knows the futility 
of such obsolete methods and gets his message to the public 
in numerous ways — traveling salesmen, newspapers and 
magazines, trade, technical and class publications, house- 
organs, catalogs, booklets, circulars, posters, novelties, 
car cards, electric signs, etc. To an extent the booklet’s 
mission is educational; it introduces the business house, 
gives authoritative answers to questions that the prospec- 
tive buyer would naturally ask, explains advantages and 
gives reasons for superiority. The booklet is best if writ- 


SlMPLICITY in type arrangement is 
rare — good taste in the display of 
type is absent in most of the printed 
things one sees. 

This shop is built on the idea 
of simple and direct type arrange- 
ment and designs that will carry a 
message easily and directly to the 
mind of the reader. 

Note how pleasing a simple bit 
of type may be, when it is arranged 
in good taste and properly printed. 

Simple directness is effective. 
This circular is simple and not un- 
usual, but it*s very legible. 1 1 shows 
how easily a printed thing may be 
read. 

No one can ignore the impor- 
tance of the printed message. 

We can help you. 

The Marchbanks Press 
1 1 4 East 1 3 th Street 
New York 


SIMPLICITY 


The chapbooks sold in the 
seventeenth cent ury , contai n- 


EXAMPLE 150 EXAMPLE 151 

Two pages from a leaflet designed without decoration or color, a noteworthy 
exponent of simplicity in typography. By the Marchbanks Press, New York 
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Getting into 
PRINT 

F OR purposes of business 
promotion you get into 
print as often as you can. 
For excellent business reasons 
you strive to appear in print to 
the best possible advantage. 

If it so happens that your 
manner of getting into print has 
not been altogether satisfactory 
to you, I may reasonably hope 
for your interest in the help I 
can give you in this*work. 


EXAMPLE 152 EXAMPLE 153 EXAMPLE 154 

Three pages from an easily read booklet in Scotch Roman, showing the typographic style of Benjamin Sherhow. New York 
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Si Getting into PRINT 

It has been my special busi- 
ness for ten years to bring ad- 
vertising print up to its highest 
efficiency. 

I offer for your service: 
advertising skill, good taste in 
the arrangement of print and 
proficiency in the needed me- 
chanical processes. 

My work is grounded on a 
substantial advertising experi- 
ence. Again and again I have 
done eveiy part of the work 
necessary to the planning of 
advertising campaigns and get- 
ting them into print Also I 
have acquired the valuable 



ten in a style that is non-technical, and should be treated 
by the artist and printer in a manner that will interest 
the recipient. 

Among the users of the booklet as a publicity medium 
are railroads, cities, hotels, real-estate companies, banks, 
clothiers, educational institutions, printers, and manufac- 
turers of automobiles, musical instruments, cameras, and 


tools and equipment of many kinds. If one wishes to pur- 
chase intelligently a piano or other expensive article he 
obtains a booklet on the subject, and whether he buys or 
not depends largely upon the impression obtained from 
the booklet ; if it is well written, informative, carefully 
illustrated and handsomely printed, it will be likely to 
exert an influence in favor of a sale. The printer’s share 

in producing such a booklet is 
large, altho he is called upon 
to work in conjunction with 
the writer, the artist and the 
engraver. 

Much of the booklet printing 
is planned by advertising writ- 
ers and commercial artists. The 
best results are obtained when 
artist and writer blend their 
ideas harmoniously; this is pos- 
sible only when the writer has 
artistic tastes and a definite 
understanding of typography. 
In many booklets the text mat- 
ter does not fit the decoration. 
I have in mind an instance in 
which the artist laid out six- 
teen pages of marginal illustra- 
tive decoration, and the writer 
supplied only about half the 
copy necessary to fill the six- 
teen pages. To overcome the 
deficiency the printer set the 
text matter in an excessively 
large size of type, but even then 
the space left for the reading 
matter was only partly filled. 
If the writer was unable to fill 
the space, the artist should have 
decreased the number of dec- 
orative pages or else planned 
his decoration to cover more 
surface. 

Those houses that have made 
a success of booklet printing 
produce a job that is harmoni- 


Dealer service 

NEWSPAPER copy, form letters, sales 
advice, etc., for customers of manufacturing, 
jobbing and wholesale concerns— either in 
conjunction with or apart from present ad- 
vertising and sales departments. 

Prom a wall-known Cleveland business man who 
lor rears was in close touch with my work. 

Cleveland. December. 24. 1914 
It Is Indeed surprising to learn that you are leav- 
ing the old bouse with which you have been iden* 
tilled so many years and to the success ol which 
you have contributed so much. 1 am sure that 
with the ripe experience which you have gained 
In the many years that you have so conscientiously 
followed your vocation, you will have no difficulty 
in making a success of your work when following 
it in a private way or not tied up to any single 
concern. 

Thos. C. Ooss. 

Art 

KNOWING the right man for the work in 
hand is a big thing in itself. My close con- 
nection with a number of well-known artists 
cannot but be advantageous. 

THE CLEVELAND PRESS 

Cleveland, December 26. 1914 
Our associations for many years have been ex- 
tremely pleasant, and, undoubtedly we have been 
equally pleased in observing the growth of business 
of both your concern and ours. 

C. H. Fentress. 

Badness Manager 

Personal service only 
MINE is not a placing agency ; I have nothing 
to sell but my personal services. I work 
solely for those who employ me, accepting 
no gratuities or commissions from advertis- 
ing agencies, printers, engravers or others. 

THE DETROIT JOURNAL 

Detroit. December 26, 1914 
I am more than surprised to learn that you are 
about to sever your connection with the English 
Woolen Mills Co., after a service of eleven years. 
Certainly those eleven years have gained for you 
a wide experience and will equip you for any 
business enterprise in which you may engage. 

W. B. Lowe. 

Manager 


Of certain personal busi- 
ness service for hire 




EXAMPLE 155 EXAMPLE 156 

Two pages from an eight-page leaflet, in which the typography was relied upon for results. The 
rule borders were printed close to the edges of the paper. By ^Villia^l Henry Baker, Cleveland, O. 
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73h ##rr#i art and mystify if living together 
as husband and wife! It touches the deepest 
springs of human happiness and success. 

\\f HEN the novel reaches its last chap- 
** ter, when the wedding-day crowns the 
happy story of love and courtship, then be- 
gins, for man and woman, the real test of 
what they are; then is thrown upon their 
own hands the question of what the future 
is to be. In a true marriage, the sweet season 
of romance that precedes the bridal-day is 
but the harbinger of better things to come. 
It is like the grape blossom, filling the air 
with its fragrance, whose swift season her- 
alds the grape that shall through the long 
summer drink the juices of the sun, and be 
harvested in the vintage for a ministry of 
gladness and life. But the ripening is easily 
missed. It is missed oftenest, probably, 
through the man's fault. The first and great 
lesson of marriage is that the thought of 
another is to come before the thought of 
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struggle. And if his wife is not allowed to 
give him this, she is cheated as much as he 
is. This is her happiness and reward ; this 
is what crowns her work. Yet, this resting- 
time has its danger. A tired man, like a sick 
man, is apt to be selfish. And just as life 
brings no gift so beautiful and blessed but 
its value depends on the way it is received, 
so that supreme treasure, a woman’s minis- 
tering love, may, by selfishness in the re- 
cipient, be made to work his hurt. Who has 
not known men who were spoiled by the 
goodness of their wives ! Men who allowed 
themselves to receive until they utterly for- 
got to give? The more generously and gladly 
a wife gives, the more watchful should the 
husband be that he makes due return. 

np HE foe of married happiness is inatten- 
*■ tion. The real wrong to the wife, the 
real failure of the husband, is when he be- 
comes unconscious of what she is doing for 
him, and what she is in herself. At first her 
ministries and her affection are delightful to 
him. Then, perhaps, they become a thing of 
course — received, enjoyed in a fashion, but 
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EXAMPLE 158 


EXAMPLE 159 


Three pages that demonstrate the possibilities of type and rule in 


obtaining effective results. By Barnard J. Lewis, Boston, Mass. 


ous and complete. Reading matter, illustrations, decora- 
tion, paper, ink and color treatment, all blend on their 
booklets. There is a central motive around which all con- 
cerned in the make-up of the booklet weave their ideas. 

Altho such a condition is ideal, it is not absolutely 
necessary, and it is not always profitable, for a printshop to 
have under its roof a complete equipment for producing 
every detail of a booklet. One of the successful producers 
of booklets — an artist with associates able to interpret 
his ideas — had in his artistic suite of offices a palm which 
he enjoyed showing to visitors who asked to see the 
“plant.” On the other hand, there is the head of a large 
printing concern producing high-class booklets who has 
artistic ideas but who depends upon the open field of artists 
and engravers to develop and perfect his plans. He man- 
ages to meet a prospective customer and from conversa- 
tion with him learns something of his tastes and prefer- 
ences. This printer then selects an artist whose style of 
work will most likely appeal to the customer and be best 
for the purposes of the booklet. He assumes that the most 
successful artists are those who have specialized on some 
one kind of work — classic Roman lettering and decora- 
tion; seventeenth-century French decoration; Old Eng- 
lish or American colonial effects; modern German coloring 
and decoration; art-nouveau creations, the serious and 
the humorous; illustrations of child life, or of the Civil 
War period. While there are versatile artists like Will 
Bradley who can do good work in many styles, they are 
not numerous. 

Some printers retain typographic artists who serve 
clients by the hour. These artists sometimes are advertis- 
ing writers who have studied the art side of printing and 
know that much depends upon the type-face used. 

To plan a booklet properly the commercial printer must 
know something of the principles of art and advertising 
and of good book typography. Booklet printing is really 
the connecting link between job printing and book print- 
ing. The unconventionality of job typography and the 
dignity and conservatism of book typography can success- 
fully be blended in the booklet. 

Example 149 (Insert). — This style of title-page is ap- 
propriate for a booklet or brochure in which the typogra- 
phy plays an important part in the production. The printer 


having plates of this kind delivered to him should for the 
remaining pages endeavor to use a type-face which has 
some relation in style to the lettering found in this ex- 
ample. The page having been drawn by Frederick W. 
Goudy, one of his type-faces would, of course, be most har- 
monious, but other old-style letters such as Cloister Old- 
style, Caslon Oldstyle and Old-Style Antique would also 
be suitable. Some of the pages would possibly include in- 
itial letters drawn in the same style as the decoration, 
and thruout the work the motif established by the title- 
page should be maintained. An antique-finished paper 
blends best with the general decorative plan, but if coated 
stock must be used it should be of a dull finish. Art work 
of the quality of this example cannot be procured from 
every artist. This example is expressive of the personal 
taste and talent of Goudy. 

Examples 1 50 and 151. — The printer in the main must 
be his own artist, and 
he can best serve 
himself and his cus- 
tomers on such occa- 
sions by providing 
pure typographical 
effects. This is diffi- 
cult. The printer 
must have studied 
good typography — 
he must know typog- 
raphy not only as a 
worker at the trade 
but as a student of 
the art. He must be 
thoroly acquainted 
with type-faces. His 
type equipment usu- 
ally showshisknowl- 
edge in this regard; 
if it consists of odds 
and ends of type- 
faces aimlessly se- 
lected, he is not in 
a position to give his 
customer the proper 
service, but if his 



EXAMPLE 160 


A label pasted on a brilliant cover stock is 
striking. Designed by Thomas Maitland 
Cleland for the Oswald Press, New York 
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was used, and Mr. Sherbow has produced other . 
effective booklets with this type-face. He has 
a preference for the eleven- and twelve-point 
sizes and frequently separates his lines with a 
two-point lead. The result, especially in the 
narrow measure made necessary by the small- 
ness of the booklet, is a page that one likes to 
read. There is a freshness, an individuality, 
about his type arrangement, which quality 
is probably due to the fact that he never was 
a practical printer. He began as an advertis- 
ing writer and studied typography and its use 
for advertising purposes unrestrained by the 
traditions of the craft as handed down from 
compositor to apprentice. His work, however, 
is influenced by the study he has made of the 
work of typographers and calligraphers of the 
past five or six centuries. By this study he has 
obtained a knowledge that most printers lack 
because of their reluctance to explore the past. 
The borders surrounding these pages are made 
from typefounders’ brass rule, and otherwise 
the only ornamentation is a floret on the cover 
and a smaller one on the first text page. Per- 
haps no new note is struck in the arrangement 
of the cover-page, but the treatment of the 
upper part of the first text page is different 
from that which would be given by the aver- 
age good compositor. 

Examples 155 and 156. — These are from an 
eight-page leaflet, and, like the previous ex- 


EX AMPLE 161 

Admirable treatment for a small amount of reading mat- 
ter. Both pages by Edward Everett Winchell, New Y ork 

equipment mainly consists of those type-faces 
that have been approved by the leading ty- 
pographers and type designers of the country, 
he will not only render good service to his cus- 
tomer but will confer a benefit on every one 
who receives a copy of the printed matter. The 
public learns to like whatever is served to it 
most frequently, and if it is provided with good 
printing and especially good typography, the 
tone of printing generally will be elevated and 
further dignity given to the business. The ex- 
amples under consideration are from a nation- 
ally known printing office which confines its 
type equipment to three series and at one time 
practically used but one series on all its work. 

The leaflet was made to fit a business envelop. 

The stock was Japan vellum and there was no 
decoration — only a standard approved type- 
face of a readable size (fourteen-point). Such 
a leaflet attracts attention above most advertis- 
ing matter because of its simplicity. It is good 
more because of what is left off than for what 
is put on. 

Examples 152, 153 and 154. — These are the 
cover-page and first and second text pages of a 
booklet which is purely a typographical prod- 
uct. There was also a title-page similarly 
treated. The first two words of the title, Get- 
ting into Print,” were on each of the four EXAMPLE 162 

pages Set in italic lower-case, and the word A good way to arrange a page when tbe photograph is of proportions 

“Print” was in roman capitals. Scotch Roman different from those of the booklet page. Note treatment of caption 




T HE cafe, illustrated on {be opposite page, is a 
unique feature of {his model hotel. Opening off 
{he Palm Room, it is intended for die use of 
both ladies and gentlemen. 

Architecturally, it is one of {he most admirable 
rooms of its kind, {he beauty of {he mammodi fireplace 
being especially noticeable. 
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HITCHCOCK MILITARY ACADEMY, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 



i : 
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the amount is entered against his deposit for incidental ex- 
penses. The Academy is essentially non-sectarian in tone, and 
no attempt to change any one’s religious belief is permitted. 
Our aim is to build a broad and sound Christian character. 

HEALTH OF CADETS 

The school throughout is sanitary and healthy. It has a 
southern exposure, is well drained and provided with excel- 
lent modern plumbing and sewerage, and is supplied with 
pure, wholesome water. Bathing is systematically regulated 
and required. 

The experience of the school has clearly shown the wis- 
dom of prophylactic measures in insuring the good health of 
the pupils. To that end a thoroughly competent and experi- 
enced physician calls daily. For his supervision and services, 
in the minor cases of illness common to most children a 
charge of five dollars per term is made. L^nless serious and 
prolonged illness or severe injury should occur, no further 
charge will be made. The wishes of those desiring a different 
manner of treatment will in all cases be respected. 

REGULATIONS 

REGULATIONS are few and simple, 
y have been adopted from time to time as 
necessity for them has arisen. They are 
le to iasure rhr freedom and welfare of 
individual as well as the corps as a whole, 
more important instructions are as fol- 
lows: I'. very cadet is required to write home at least once 
every week. The use of tobacco in any form is prohibited — 
to have tobacco in one’s fxr^ession, to have the odor of to- 
bacco in one’s room, on one’s breath or clothing will be con- 
sidered as prima facie evidence of its use, and punishment 
will be assigned accordingly. Revolvers may not be brought 
or used at the Academy; should any Ik- found, they will be 
confiscated; boys who bring their own target-rifles will be 
permitted to use them only in the Academy gallery, but the 
rifle and ammunition must be left in charge of the eomm.in- 





HITCHCOCK MILITARY ACADEMY, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA • 



THE LARGE COMMON ROOM 
IN JOHNSON HALL 
IS A FAVORITE GATHERING PLACE 
WITH THE CADETS 

dant. Excepting only the cadet officers of commissioned rank 
and the members of the senior class, every cadet must secure 
a pass before leaving the ground in the daytime; excepting 
only officers of commissioned rank and members of the senior 
class, cadets arc not permitted off the ground after nightfall 
unless they are in charge of an instructor. Officers and seniors 
may secure passes to visit the motion-picture shows or call 
upon friends in San Rafael on Saturday evenings, provided 
they first secure a pass. They are required to report back to 
the master on duty before 10:30 p. m.; any abuse of the 
privilege results in its withdrawal. 



EXAMPLE 163 EXAMPLE 164 

Two booklet pages in wbicb typography was tbe chief dependence in securing artistic results. The borders 
were made with brass rule and the illustration was tipped on. By Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco, Cal. 


.■ J 


amplcs, they give evidence of an understanding of typog- 
raphy that comes from study of the subject. Mr. Baker in 
these pages provides practically no margins outside or in- 
side the rule border. This border is merely a one-point 
rule which serves a good purpose without forcing itself 
upon the attention. The type-face is Old-Style Antique, 
which as the years go by does not seem to lose its flavor.” 
It is a readable type-face and one that is at its best when 
used on antique-finished paper, as in this case. The leaflet 
was printed in black ink on a greenish cream-tinted paper. 
Mr. Baker’s personal device adds decorative value to the 
title-page. It will be noticed that the headings are set 
in a larger size of the body type and lined at the left. 
There is no indention excepting for the reprinted letters, 
which are set in a small size of the same type. These let- 
ters treated in this manner are only incidentally made a 
part of the advertising argument. 

Examples 157, 158 and 159. — Caslon Oldstyle and Cas- 
lon Text are factors in the effectiveness of the booklet of 
which these three pages are representative. These three 
examples are additional evidence that type alone when 
properly used is almost as effective from an advertising 
point of view as if supported by the best decoration and il- 
lustration. It might be said that good typography is to be 
preferred at all times to poor art work, altho really good 
art work properly subordinated will undoubtedly add at- 
tractiveness and interestto a booklet otherwise well treated 
typographically. The border of contrasted heavy and light 
rule adds typographic value to the booklet under consid- 
eration, and the use of the light rule in other ways on the 
title-page and under the headings in Examples 158 and 


159 also has an influence for good. A two-line initial in 
color at the beginning of each paragraph and the setting 
off of one paragraph from another by blank space are dis- 
tinctive features in the make-up of the pages. Ornaments 
are used in the running headings, and they are the same 
design as that used on the title-page. The size of this 
booklet was 3% x 5 Mi inches. It should be noticed that 
Mr. Lewis in these pages places no more space between 
sentences than between the various words of the line, altho 
Mr. Sherbow and Mr. Baker on the preceding examples 
use more. There is difference of opinion among good 
printers as to the amount of space between sentences. Some 
of them prefer the em-quad, which has been used by the 
average printer for a great many years. Others believe 
with the ancient printers that the period and the capital 
are sufficient indication of the beginning of a new sentence 
without the insertion of a square of white space that af- 
fects the tone of the page. It should be noted in Mr. 
Lewis’s pages that while he has allowed fair margins 
around the outside of the rule border, he has arranged for 
very little margin inside, and to this is due a certain com- 
pactness that is agreeable. 

Example 160. — This is the cover of a small book of in- 
formation. The cover stock was deep red in color and the 
title was printed on Japan vellum stock and pasted as a 
label on the cover. The label design is by Thomas Mait- 
land Cleland, whose carefully formed lettering offers sug- 
gestions to good printers who know the value of dignity 
in lettering and decoration. A title label, especially when 
dark cover stock is used, makes it possible to include a 
typographic effect on the cover, thus insuring harmony 
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EXAMPLE 165 

Attractive rear and front cover designs of an unconven 
Heads in tHe original were in emerald-green ink. By 


EXAMPLE 166 
tional booklet. THe arrow- 
E. G. Jacobson, New York 



O NE of the most interesting subjects to be reviewed in this 
anniversary number is advertising. As developed in our day it 
has much in common with printing; the interest of one is 
closely allied with that of the other. Printing is theliandmaid 
of advertising in many respects— serving it in the presentation of news- 
paper and magazine announcements, catalogs, booklets, folders, circulars 
and other forms. Remove advertising as a factor in business and half of the 
printshops would be compelled to close their doors. The subject will be 
extensively treated and should prove most interesting. Knowledge of how 
to write and place advertising has shown far more growth than the knowl- 
edge of the art necessary to produce the form which makes its impression 
visually, probably due to the fact that business men take more readily to 
an argument which makes good copy than to the knowledge necessary 
for good designs ; the idea of copy, the space to be contracted for, and the 
general scheme of the campaign, are laid out by business men and O. K.’d 
by them. In this anniversary number it will be shown that art in design 
and type-treatment has place in modern advertising, and demonstration 
will also be made of how advertising matter now confiped to cold state- 
ments of facts may be inoculated with human interest. 


EXAMPLE 167 

One of tHe eight pages of a prospectus for “ THe American 
Printer.” THe initial “A” was in color. By Will Bradley 


consistent with the type- 
face that may be used on 
the inside of a booklet. 
The title-page that was a 
part of this small book was 
shown as Example 138 of 
the chapter on books. 

Examples 161 and 162. 
— Two facing pages from a 
booklet designed by Ed- 
ward Everett W inchell and 
presenting the attractive 
features of a large New 
York hotel. There is but a 
small amount of descrip- 
tive matter, confined most- 
ly to two pages in the front 
of the book, yet the treat- 
ment is such that more 
words would have spoiled 
it. The plain rule border 
gives uniform shape to the 
pages and pleasingly con- 
trasts with theliberal white 
space inside. In Example 
161 the descriptive mat- 
ter is grouped at the head 
of the page in Avil, an in- 
teresting old-style roman 
type-face. The fading of 
the vignetted edges of the 
halftone into the surround- 
ing white spaceis effective. 
Example 1 62 demonstrates 
how an illustration which 
is out of proportion to the 
page may be placed to get 
good results. The caption, set in capital letters slightly 
spaced, is in keeping with the squared style of the page. 
Compositors should study the position of this caption. 
Many would be inclined to center it directly under the 
illustration; this would cause the lower part of the page 
to seem empty and unfinished. By moving the caption 
down, so as to break into the white space and divide it, 
the sense of vacancy is not experienced. 

Examples 163 and 164. — These are two pages from a 
booklet in which typography was the chief dependence of 
the printer in securing artistic effects. The border is made 
of brass rules and four small ornaments; a decorative in- 
itial is introduced at frequent intervals thruout the book- 
let; otherwise, the effect is due to care in the details of 
typesetting. The space between sentences is the same as 
that between the words of a line, and widely spaced lines 
are not to be found. It should be kept in mind that the 
best typography is that in which the spacing between 
words is not excessive. Carelessness in typesetting and in 
the operation of composing machines is responsible for un- 
pleasant effects produced by wide spacing and by rivers” 
running thru the page. In Example 164 the illustration 
was tipped on. The paper used in this book was a buff an- 
tique, the tipped-on prints being on dull-coated stock. The 
dark-brown ink used for the text pages was also used for 
the prints, making a pleasing color harmony. 

Examples 165 and 166. — These are rear and front book- 
let covers, the design of which is striking because of the 
disregard for conventionality. No capital letters are used, 
an idea that should be adopted with reluctance by print- 
ers unless their customers approve of the innovation. Most 
buyers of printing are slaves to conventionality and hes- 
itate to accept typography or especially drawn work which 
is bizarre or in any way a departure from the usual meth- 
ods of treating printed work. The activity of German, 
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Article I 
O^ame 

The name of this Association shall be The 
American Institute op Graphic Arts. 

Article II 

Objects 

The objects of the Institute are to stimulate 
and encourage artists engaged in the graphic 
arts; to form a center for intercourse ana for 
exchange of views of all interested in these 
arts; to publish books and periodicals, and to 
hold exhibitions in the United States and to 
participate as for as possible in the exhibi- 
tions held in foreign countries, relating to the 
graphic arts; to invite exhibits of foreign 
work, to stimulate the public taste by schools, 
exhibitions, lectures and printed matter, and 
promote the higher education in these arts, 
and generally to do all things which will raise 
the standard and aid the extension and devel- 
opment toward perfection of tjie graphic arts 
in the United States. 

Article III 
"Board of Qovemors 

1 The Institute shall be managed by a 
Board of Governors of fifteen members, of 
whom five shall constitute a quorum. 

2 The incorporators named in the Certifi- 



EXAMPLE 168 EXAMPLE 169 

Two pages from a booklet in which no decoration was used, the decorative quality of the type-face impressed 
on handmade paper having been depended on to provide a dignified beauty. By tbe Oswald Press. New York 


Austrian and French artists in this country, however, has est to the page. The fine line decorative borders were in 
caused some business and advertising men to be more tol- pleasing contrast to the dark-toned illustrations and the 


erant in these things, as the bright 
coloring, dashing decoration and the 
newness of it all seem to get atten- 
tion where conventional effects fail. It 
might lie said in reference to the let- 
tering on these examples that the 
designer has not produced anything 
really new so far as the use of the so- 
called lower-case letters instead of 
capitals is concerned. There was a pe- 
riod in the development of the modern 
alphabet when its characters were 
neither “capitals” nor “lower-case” 
as we know them — a period in which 
the minuscules were being evolved 
from the ancient Roman capitals or 
majuscules. Altho modernized, the 
lettering here used can be traced his- 
torically to the uncial lettering of the 
days of manuscript books. The arrow- 
heads were in emerald green. 

Example 167. — This page, designed 
for the prospectus of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary number of The American 
Printer , in my opinion is among the 
best things that Will Bradley has 
done. There were eight pages and on 
all the decorative headings were sim- example ho 

ilar, altho each had sufficient change A band-lettered cover-page. By 

in the treatment to give special inter- tbe Blanchard Press, New York 


Fads® 

Fables 

ABOUT 



Number Four 


liberal apportionment of blank space. 
Fourteen- point Caslon Oldstyle, the 
kind with the long descenders, was 
used for the text matter. The large 
Caslon initial added another inter- 
esting spot of black. The decoration 
and type matter were printed in black 
ink on buff-tinted dull-coated paper, 
and the large drawn initial on each 
page was in sepia brown. The original 
size of this pamphlet was 6% x 9 V 2 
inches. 

Examples 168 and 169. — No deco- 
ration of any kind was used in this 
booklet, unless the period groups may 
be counted as such. The purpose was 
to produce artistic printing in good 
taste by depending upon the type- face 
and the paper for results. Decorative 
interest (usually welcome in a mild 
way) was supplied by the swash capi- 
tals of the italic and by letterspacing 
capitals and small capitals wherever 
they appeared. The chapter headings 
of all the pages in this book were 
aligned with one another and not 
sunk” as is sometimes done. The 
pages are made interesting by the 
varied use of italic lower-case and 
roman capitals. The size of this book- 
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THE EXERCISES 

Held April i), 191% in commemoration of the Golden Anniversary 
of The Typothetae of the Gty of New York 

N RE COG NIT ION of the work 
of those employing printers who 
during the days of the Civil War 
met together and gave thought to 
the welfare of their beloved industry, 
Printing, and whose labors resulted 
years afterward in a great national 
organization and in inestimable 
good to the entire business, mem* 
bers of The Typothetae of the City of New York met the 
evening of Tuesday, April 13, 1915. The event was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the inauguration of The Typothetae, and the 
meeting was preceded by a dinner at Liichow’s, no East Four- 
teenth Street. 

Historical souvenirs relating toTheTypothetae were chrono- 
logically arranged in cases and frames at one end of the room, 
and a pamphlet in the typographic style of 1865 was placed 
at e?ch plate. 

As this was also the regular monthly meeting of the or- 
ganization, routine business was transacted that included an 
election of officers. The new list of officers was announced as 
follows: President, Frederick Alfred; vice-president, R. W. 
Smith ; vice-president, Gustav Zeese; secretary, R. H. Middle- 
ditch; treasurer, James R. Thomson; executive committee, 
James W. Both well, George B. Carter, William Green, John 
A. Hill, G. Frederick Kalkhoff, E M. Lent, John Clyde Os- 
wald, William E. Rudge, Frederick Triggs, Edmund Wolcott; 
trustees, L. H. Biglow, I. H. Blanchard, A. T. De La Mare, 
Charles Francis, Joseph Gantz, A. Stanley Graff, M. L Gris- 
wold, Willis McDonald, Nelson Macy, William E Rudge, 


EXAMPLE 171 

Page from a typographically treated commemoration book 

let in the original was five by eight inches, and the mar- 
gins were made to conform to those used on good book 
composition, each margin increasing in this order: Head, 
inner side, outer side, foot. 

Example 170. — Lettering, as has been pointed out, has 
an important place in booklet designing along with deco- 
ration, illustration and typography, and from well-lettered 
designs the printer can obtain valuable suggestions. This 
example was printed on handmade 
paper, and the deckle edges and 
rough surface of the paper blend- 
ed with the freehand drawing of 
letters and border. There was a fur- 
ther blend of the hand- lettering 
and the Caslon type- face used on 
the inside pages. The lettering was 
based upon the same model as the 
Caslon, which is standard for old- 
style effects. Here is a hint for 
printers: Distinction will be added 
to booklets otherwise printed from 
Caslon or similar type-faces if the 
cover and the display headings are 
hand- lettered. This may be done 
with fair results by setting them 
first in Caslon type. After the type 
has been arranged satisfactorily, 
take a print in blue tint on paper 
suitable for drawing with ink. The 
letters may then be traced freehand 
with black india ink over the blue 
print and any desired ruggedness 
or variation introduced. As light- 
blue ink will not reproduce when a 


zinc etching is made, the blue proof need not be carefully 
adhered to. Italic and small capitals should be introduced 
in such lettered designs. 

Example 171. — This is a page from a souvenir booklet 
containing an account of the exercises held in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of the New York Typoth- 
etae. Almost the entire book was set in fourteen-point 
Cloister Oldstyle andltalicand printed inblackand orange 
ink on a white antique-finished paper of good quality. 
The cover was a domestic vellum-like paper which con- 
tained the words, “Golden Anniversary of the Typothe- 
tae, ,, set in Cloister Italic with swash initials, the two 
lines being deeply stamped into the paper on gold leaf. 
In this manner strict typographic harmony was main- 
tained thruout the booklet. Large decorative initials were 
introduced in several instances and two-line initials of 
Cloister capitals were used in a minor way. This page 
should offer suggestions to printers who are called upon 
to print souvenir volumes; in fact, much work of this kind 
can be created by the printer suggesting the publishing 
of such volumes after historic or memorial meetings are 
held in his city. 

Example 172. — This is the first inside page of a book- 
let, the stock of which consisted of a thin straw-colored 
Japanese paper, printed on one side only. The cover, a 
heavy, rough dark-green paper, contained only the waste- 
basket illustration printed on both front and rear in gold 
ink set into the stock by a heavy impression. The sim- 
plicity of the typography accords with the treatment as a 
whole. 

Printers will accomplish the most in booklet printing, 
as in other branches of the craft, if they live in an artis- 
tic atmosphere. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great English 
painter, said: “The more extensive your acquaintance is 
with the works of those who have excelled, the more ex- 
tensive will be your powers of invention.” That is the 
reason painters haunt Italy and other art centers where 
the works of the old masters are accessible. The printer 
should take journals such as The American Printer , de- 
voted to the art of typography; for these journals bring 
to the great army of craftsmen specimens of the work of 
famous printers and of those who are contributing their 
mite to the cause of good typography. 

The helpful atmosphere of the trade papers can be sup- 
plemented by specimen booklets for study purposes. These 
booklets can be obtained by writing to the printers pro- 
ducing them, or to the advertiser; 
and many can be had from retail 
houses selling the articles adver- 
tised in the booklets. 

The printer must learn more than 
he now knows about art or he will 
become only a caddie in the game 
of booklet printing, with the artist 
and ad. -writer making all the puts. 
The printer is depending too much 
upon the artist and too little upon 
himself. The possibilities of type 
arrangement have not been ex- 
hausted and never will be, yet many 
workers at the printing trade act 
upon the assumption that good 
printing is impossible without the 
artist’s initiative and co-operation. 
Many a good job of printing has 
been spoiled by inferior lettering 
or decoration, the work of a poor 
artist. 

Withal, there is nothing more 
ideal than a good printer and a good 
artist working together to produce 
perfect printing. 



The Anti-Waste-Basket Idea 

Dedicated to the man who means 
well and wants to do well— who 
wants to know the good of anything 
and everything— who, when he knows ; 
makes that knowledge serve him 



Cordajr & Grom 
An&Wute-Basket Printers 
Cleveland 


EXAMPLE 172 

Unconventional arrangement of a booklet 
page. By Corday & Grots. Cleveland. O. 
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CATALOGS 


RUSKIN, enumerating three branches of architectural 
virtue, requires of a building (l) that it act well, and do 
the things it was intended to do, in the best way ; (2) 
that it speak well, and say the things it was intended to 
say, in the best words; (3) that it look well, and please 
us by its presence, whatever it has to do or say. 

These three requirements, like many others that are 
important in the eyes of the architect, can be applied to 
the illustrated catalog, which most printers at one time 
or another are called upon to produce: 

(1) The catalog should act well; it should be con- 
structed in a manner fitting the purpose for which it is 
issued. If, say, it contains a list of plumbers’ supplies, it 
should be bound in strong stock of a color that will not 
easily soil. If it contains a list of jewelry and is for retail 
purposes, it could be bound delicately in light stock. 

(2) The catalog should speak well; the illustrations 
should be faithful presentations of the articles to be sold, 
and the descriptive matter should be well written, accu- 
rate and informative. 

(3) The catalog should look 
well; the type-faces, paper, ink, 
binding and other elements 
should be harmonious; the illus- 
trations and descriptive matter 
should be arranged with regard 
to balance and proportion, and 
the treatment as a whole should 
be pleasing and interesting. 

There was a time when cata- 
logs were printed without at- 
tention to these things, or if 
the first two requirements were 
complied with the third was ig- 
nored. It will necessitate no ef- 
fort for the reader to recall the 
days when merchants had no or- 
derly plans for displaying their 
wares — when the average store- 
room and window looked like a 
curiosity shop. Those were the 
days when the catalog was a het- 
erogeneous collection of wood- 
cuts and type-faces, packed on 
the pages to the very edge of 
the paper. 

Now many show windows and 
salesrooms are delights to the 
eye, and similar care and taste 
are shown in the printing of the 
catalog. 

The catalog is a portable 
showcase and from it the cus- 
tomer makes selection, often 
without seeing the article itself. 


These facts make it essential that goods be displayed in- 
vitingly and in good taste. An article well displayed re- 
quires few words to sell it. 

Place a girl of plain features, but handsomely dressed, 
in the midst of beautiful colors and lights, and a dozen 
millionaires will want to marry her — an extreme illustra- 
tion of the power of attractive display, emphasizing the 
necessity of “playing up” the ordinary to create the de- 
sire of possession. It is possible, also, to accomplish this 
purpose by different methods. It is told of Josephine that, 
wishing to gain the admiration of Napoleon, she appeared 
at a reception in a gown of pure white, without ornament. 
The contrast of her simple dress with the elaborate cos- 
tumes of the other women and wdth the elegant furnish- 
ings of the room was such as to draw compliments from 
the emperor. It should be remembered, however, espe- 
cially by the typographer, that mere plainness of dress did 
not win Josephine her triumph, but that artistic simplic- 
ity did. A block of marble rough-hewn from the quarry is 

plain, but, carved into statuary 
by a Rodin, is far more than 
that. 

This point is worthy of med- 
itation by all who wish to pro- 
duce the effective and attractive 
catalog. 

Efforts have been made to 
standardize the dimensions of 
catalogs; it would be well for 
printers and others to assist in 
accomplishing this purpose. A 
committee of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanial Engineers, 
after investigating the sizes of 
catalogs in common use, recom- 
mended that the standard size 
of catalogs be six by nine inches. 
The recommendation was also 
made that the size of bulletins 
and large catalogs be eight and 
a half by eleven inches. 

Other suggestions by the com- 
mittee were: Paper- covered cat- 
alogs intended to be perma- 
nently filed should be trimmed 
to exact size, cover and all, bar- 
ring deckle edges. Overlapping 
covers are favored only when the 
covers are stiff enough to sup- 
port the catalog’s weight when 
standing on edge. Titles should 
be printed on the exposed backs 
of the catalogs, reading from top 
downward. The date of publica- 
tion should appear on the title- 



Architectural title treatment by TWill Dwiggins. 
The lettering contains typographical suggestions 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 


TYPE B 

This instrument is designed for belt drive 
from horizontal shaft. 

Approximate total height, 20". 

Range of scale, according to purchaser’s 
specifications. 


EXAMPLE 178 EXAMPLE 179 

Facing pages that show effective results obtained in a simple way. The plain, legible typography ably supports 
tbe strong illustration and attractive border treatment. By tbe Mattbews-Nortbrup Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 



page. An index card of standard size (three by five inches), 
containing the title and character of the contents, should 
be inclosed in every catalog. 

Before proceeding with the composition of a catalog the 
printer should insist that the copy be legible, orderly pre- 
pared, and all points settled as to type-face, headings and 
position of illustrations. A dummy page should be planned 
and set up, and it should be studied and discussed by cus- 
tomer and printer before work is begun on the catalog as 
a whole. 

If the catalog is to be elaborately treated, all drawings 
should be approved and plates made before the type work 
is commenced. If the printer is assisting in the general 
preparation of the catalog, he should keep before the cus- 
tomer the fact that decoration is merely supplemental, and 
should urge first attention to the type matter and illustra- 
tions. 

Example 1 75. — This catalog is one of those productions 
which in style so closely express the personality of an 
individual that they are not a direct help in teaching 
typography or catalog planning to others. Most typogra- 
phers must proceed according to defined requirements and 
plan their work with regard to set styles. Mr. Cleland and 
a few other typographic artists in this country carry out 
their ideas without the assistance of an advisory board. 
The average typographer or artist, on the other hand, 
must not only incorporate the suggestions of half a dozen 
persons, but must submit to the deletion of most of the 
little things that to his way of thinking give his work 
character and make it worth while — the penalty of being 


merely an average typographer. Mr. Cleland is a student of 
the best printing of past centuries, and his refined taste 
and wonderful skill with the pen enable him to produce 
effects that would be envied by the master printers of old. 

On this page he has used Bodoni Book, slightly spacing 
the capital letters and grouping the matter so that it 
dominates the blank space in the lower portion of the 
page. 

The cartouche, or panel, as here used for the car name 
was in favor in Bodoni’s day, a hundred or more years ago. 
The horizontal position of the illustration adds to the 
pleasure in examining the catalog, for when an illustra- 
tion runs the long way of such a page the necessary turn- 
ing of the book is an annoyance. 

Example 176. — Brass rules are seldom well applied in 
typographic work, but when they are, as in this instance, 
the results are pleasing. This page, because of its tabular 
nature, was doubtlessly difficult to arrange, and every com- 
positor, appreciating that fact, will admire what Mr. Cle- 
land has accomplished. It should be noticed that words 
of roman capitals have in every instance been letter- 
spaced, while those in lower-case have not. This treatment 
gives effects that are unusual and well liked by persons of 
good taste. 

Example 177. — This shows the cover of a catalog of 
plays. Will D wiggins in his usual clever manner has 
made a design full of character, human in the absence 
of the mechanical. The lettering contains suggestions for 
effects that could be approximated with some well-de- 
signed type-face. It will probably be well to warn against 
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ALFRED BARTLETT 
<*» «+ 

THE CORNHILL DODGERS 
"they make for virtue” 

A SERIES of mottoes, presenting, on heavy, white 
bevel-edged cards, selections of the most helpful and 
inspiring thoughts in the world's literature. They are 
printed in red and black, some from designs drawn and 
lettered in original styles by well known artists j and others 
from sele&ed classical types, in a simple and harmonious 
style, it being Mr. Bartlett's aim to make each card worthy 
of praise as a specimen of the art of printing. 

"If it is not a Bartlett, it is not a Dodger/* 

"The most joyous use of all for our Dodgers is to give them to our 
friends.” Contributors' Club, Atlantic Monthly. 


i My Symphony 
a Life's Mirror 

W. H. Chanmng 
Madeline S. Bridges 

4 Un wasted Days 

J. R. Lowell 

5 A Morning Resolve 

J. H. Vincent 

6 A Task 

R. L. Stevenson 

10 Joy in Work 

R. L. Stevenson 

is The Human Touch 

Richard Burton 

1 3 A Morning Prayer 

R. L. Stevenson 

15 Morning 

Robert Browning 

1 6 An Evening Prayer 

R. L. Stevenson 

17 The School Teacher’s Creed 

E. 0 . Grover 

19 Waiting 

7 ohn Burroughs 

20 Strife 

* Theodore Roosevelt 

21 A House Blessing 

From the German 

22 Be Strong 

Maltbie Davenport Babcock 

23 The Foot-Path to Peace 

Henry van Dyke 

25 Good Night 

Ellen M. H. Gates 

28 But Once 

Anon. 

29 Duty 

Phillips Brooks 

32 Contentment 

David Swing 

33 The Value of a Friend 

R. L. Stevenson 

35 Friendship 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

37 Envoy 

George du Maurier 


A CATALOGUE 

OF THE 

PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

ALFRED BARTLETT 

1907 



EXAMPLE 180 EXAMPLE 181 

Inside page and cover of a publication catalog designed by D. B. Updike. Tbe typographic treatment 
of these two pages is suitable and pleasing. Tbe cover stock was green-gray of a rough antique finish 


the careless use of typographic ornaments in any attempts 
that may be made to imitate the effect of this decorative 
border. Architectural designs formed with the average 
printshop material seldom look well. Simple rule effects 
would be better. 

Examples 178 and 179. — In many catalogs a page illus- 
tration is faced with a page of reading matter describing 
it. In this instance the descriptive matter is small in 
amount and for that reason presented a problem in typog- 
raphy. The printer, however, solved the difficulty by using 
a type-face fairly large in size, but of good design, and 
placing the group in the upper part of the page aligned 
with the top of the illustration. It is well to keep in mind 
that in booklets, catalogs and similar work good results 
are frequently obtained by aligning all pages at the head. 
The effectiveness of these two pages is helped also by the 
fact that a red border surrounds each page and the half- 
tone has a dark background. 

Example 180. — There is evidence in this specimen 
that it is possible to obtain variety and interest by simple 
means. The italic, especially with the decorative quality 
found in swash letters, is a factor, and the rule at the head, 
with bits of decoration at the ends, also helps. It will be 
noticed that no leaders have been used; their omission is 
sometimes advisable, at other times not. An antique- 
finished white paper is best for old-style effects such as this. 

Example 181. — This cover-page has been built on the 
small illustration. From the old fireplace the view of the 
room fades into the paper stock. After the border line 
is extended from the drawing, there remains a large amount 
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EXAMPLE 182 

German poster type on a grocery cat- 
alog witb characteristic block grouping 
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THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


PUBLICATIONS 
ON SALE 



NEW YORK 
MCMXV 


CATALOGUES AND GUIDES 


I. ANTIQUITIES 

a. EGYPTIAN 


10 The Murch Collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities. January, MCMXI. Sup- 
plement to the Bulletin. 

28 p. ills. pi. 8vo fo. 10 

1 1 A Handbook of the Egyptian Rooms. 

New York, MCMXI. 

xvi. 176 p. il. pi. 8vo 25 

12 The Sacred Beetle: a treatise on Egyp- 
tian Scarabs. By John Ward. Lon- 
don, 1902. 

xviii, 122 p. il. pi. 8vo o.p. 

13 The Stela of Menthu-weser, by 
Caroline L. Ransom. New York, 191 3. 

39 (1) p. il. 8vo 50 


b. CLASSICAL 

14 Handbook of the Cesnola Collection 
of Antiquities from Cyprus, by John 
L. Myres, Wykeham Professor of 


Ancient History, Oxford. New York, 

1913. 

Iy, 596 p. il. pi. 8vo 2.00 

15 Greek Coins and their Parent Cities. 

By John Ward. London, 1902. 

xxxvi, 458 p. il. pi. 4to 6.00 


EXAMPLE 183 EXAMPLE 184 

Typographic arrangement of the title-page and one of the inside pages of a museum catalog. The proportions of this 
type-face blend harmoniously with the dimensions of the page. Example 184 shows some details of catalog composition 


| TO READ BESIDE YE FIRE 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 

ftiiical essays of love and service 

BY STANTON DAVIS KIRKHAM 

A man who has been blessed by the broadening influences of sea and 
sky. mountain and desert, a man of thought and a&ion who knows more- 
over. both books and men. speaks to you dire&ly and intimately in these 
thirteen clear, strong, confident essays on real essentials. 

He writes of Beauty. Life, Religion. Philosophy, The World-Message, 
Work, Health and Happiness ana great kindred sfibje&s with'a sanity, 
clear insight and grace of di&ion that are at once a revelation and a delight. 

The book U plainly and beautifully printed on Cheltenham antique deckle-edge paper 

Bound i« Krask-Ke- Sn bur tram. gilt lop, *41 SO net ; ly moil, 41 61 

Italian Eomo>-: 100 nyui, bound la green Thirteenth Century llolo ta ban 4-mode boards . • 
unrnt top. ta fltde oai. *4t SO net . by moil, 41 Oi CaamMAN Buaoino. Henry leather, hand- 
modeled mod cbtond, «a fell-lined elide- ease, *46 00 net. 

WHERE DWELLS THE SOUL SERENE 

A MESSAGE OF PRACTICAL IDEALISM 
BY STANTON DAVIS KIRKHAM 

"Practical Idealism" is in truth the dominant note of the cheerful 
philosophy that Mr Kirkham has expressed in this volume of thirteen 
essays, printed an<F bound as a companion to the, preceding book. 

Elements of Freedom, The Idea of Religion, The Significance of 
Thought, Ethical Relations. Wealth, and True Aims are among the sub- 
jects discussed. 

"There is a slavery to the dollar and a slavery to the clock." 

"There are ninety -and-ninc beautif\i! names of Allah and there arc as 
many more that are not loyely. To deny one god and to bow to a supreme 
God, Fate, does not constitute atheism, but is another form of monotheism ; 
as to believe in God and the devil is polytheism." 

Bound in kmehvm, *41 SO net. by mml. 41 61 

Italian Edition. 100 ea p em bound in Italian hoards. *fl SO ntl. by moil, 41 69 C» a •Ta- 
man Bmonro Henry leather, band-modeled and entered, in feUhned stsde-cme, *46 00 net. 




EXAMPLE 185 

Rules add a decorative quality to 
this hook catalog. By J. H. Nash 


of blank space, on which the title, in a well-balanced po- 
sition, is arranged in type. The address neatly fitted in the 
space at the foot finishes the design at that point. 

Example 182. — Modern German typographical ideas 
have found expression in this grocery-catalog page. The 
lettering is type, the black tone and decorative form of 
which were probably inspired by strong lettering designed 
for poster purposes. Rules seem to have a place in the 
building of modern German art effects, as will be seen by 
this design. Bold type as used here is possibly unneces- 
sarily forceful, but when color is to be shown in its true 
values it is desirable. Color never shows to advantage in 
thin lines, while broad lines bring out the color qualities 
of the ink. This is why colored inks printed from light- 
faced types seem to lack the brilliancy of the prints from 
flat-surfaced plates in ink-makers’ sample books. 

Examples 183 and 184. — Every printer at some time is 
called on to produce catalogs in which books or other pub- 
lished articles are listed and priced, and on such occasions 
wishes to see what “the other fellow” has done in this 
line. For this reason the two pages are of interest. They 
show a title-page and a representative inside page from a 
catalog issued by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. The type-face is of the class usually designated as 
French Oldstyle, and its proportions blend harmoniously 
with the dimensions of the page. The distribution of blank 
space on the title is pleasing; the type lines are so grouped 
as to secure value from the background of white. In 
Example 184 the heads and subheads are pleasingly con- 
trasted by the use of capitals in some cases and small 
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IMPORTED MINERAL WATERS 
DOMESTIC WATERS 


*?• 


* QsL 

Zfhu 

9 *o . 


43* 

Whits Rock 


t *5 

$ .40 

t *25 

432 

Still Rock 

t -75 


•40 


43^ 

Londondbbbt 

•75 




43« 

Poland 

•75 


•40 

•25 

455 

ApOLLINABIS 


*5 

•40 

•25 

45^ 

Mattoni 



•40 

•25 

457 

Celbstins Vichy 



.50 

•30 

459 

Pebbieb 


•*5 

.40 

•25 

460 

Gebman Sbltzbb 



.40 

25 

461 

St. Galmibb 



•4© 



SPARKLING BEVERAGES 


3 (? 


3 * o . 

* 3 * o . 

290 

Paulding’s Pippin Cideb 

*0.90 

to . $o 

291 

Jebicho Russett Cidbb 

.90 

.50 

292 

Gingeb Beeb 


•25 

293 

Gi ngeb A le.Cantb ell &?Coch bans, S weet Dry 


•*5 

294 

Gingeb Ale, Ross’ Belfast 


•25 

296 

Sabsapabilla, Schwbppe’s 


•25 

297 

Clus Soda,Schweppe’s 


•25 

298 

Club Soda,Cabl H. Schultz’s 


•*5 

*99 

Delatoub 


•«5 


l «9J 




EXAMPLE 188 

Page in reduced size from a wine list designed by T. M. Cleland 
for the Oswald Press. Interesting use of rules in tabular style 


capitals in others. Each item is grouped, and the technical 
details are kept orderly by being placed in a line with the 
price. No period is used after the item number. 

Example 185. — Scotch Roman type is used to excellent 
advantage in this book-catalog page. The title in each 
case is in large capitals, the sub-title and the name of the 
author are in smaller capitals, the explanatory matter in 
roman lower-case and the technical details in small italic. 
It will be seen that the advertising points have been care- 
fully considered. A rule border and two ornaments add 
decorative quality. The closeness of the border to the 
type matter merges it with the page in an attractive man- 
ner. As in this case, decorative treatment should be a part 
of the general design and not something separate. 

Example 186. — On automobile catalogs typography 
seldom receives the attention it deserves. Illustration and 
decoration are given great attention, and what type mat- 
ter is used seems to be like a guest invited at the eleventh 
hour. However, this example is from a catalog in which 
type acts an important part. In its original form this page 
was about twice the size of the reproduction and was 
printed in dark gray and orange on white antique paper. 
It will be seen that beginning with a colored initial the 
reader can without effort or eyestrain read the descriptive 
matter, which is followed by technical details in smaller 
type and a line illustration of the car. Scotch Roman was 
used, and it was not found necessary to introduce italic. 

Example 187. — The treatment of this page is uncommon 
for catalog purposes. A Goudy type-face was printed in 
dark brown (border rules in light brown) on an Italian 
handmade paper. Thesize was more than twice that shown 
here. Sub-headings have all been grouped in the panel at 
the left, each so placed as to be opposite the paragraph to 


which it belongs. The effect was one of richness and sug- 
gestive of quality. Illustrations of the cars were of page 
size printed by the gravure process. 

Example 188. — Few printers would use rules in tabular 
form for a high-class wine list; tabular work is supposed 
to offer no opportunity for art expression. We know of 
the stone rejected by the builder which became the head- 
stone of the corner. We have also heard of Michelan- 
gelo carving a masterpiece from an ill-shaped block of 
stone that had been discarded by other sculptors. Mr. Cle- 
land did an equally interesting thing when he selected 
rules to give decorative quality to this wine list, supple- 
menting characteristically drawn head- and tail-pieces. 
Caslon Oldstyle was used and the paper was handmade. 
A pleasing effect was obtained by letterspacing the capi- 
tals in the headings. 

Example 1 89. — We usually expect strong, masculine ef- 
fects from German typographers and decorators, and when 
we come across a wine list as dainty as this one we are 
surprised and pleased. There is remarkable harmony of 
type-face, decoration and illustration. The type-face is 
uncommonly legible for so ornamental a letter, and the 
light decorative lines of the illustration and border reflect 
the qualities of the type-face. In the original there was 
an additional border around the one here shown, and it 
was printed in a very light gray-brown tint. The tint also 
appeared in parts of the illustration. 

Examples 190 and 191. — These pages are from an ex- 
hibition catalog. D. B. Updike is responsible for the ty- 
pography, hence the pages afford an interesting study. 
The catalog is printed in four sizes of type, altho a cursory 
view of the pages would lead to the impression that a less 
number is used. There are three sizes of capitals and one 
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EXAMPLE 189 

German treatment ot a wine list, showing 
neat typography and attractive decoration 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OP ART 


CATALOGUE 

OF A 

MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 

OF THE WORKS 
OF 

AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 



NEW YORK : MDCCCC VIII 


34 CATALOGUE 

62 

WASHINGTON MEDAL 

Bronx* medal, low relief, copyrighted 1889. 

n. 4 Vi *"• 

( Obverse) Bust of W ashington , side view , head in 
profile , directed left ; Continental costume. At the 
right , the fasces of magistracy. Forming a border 
about the edge , thirteen stars. 

Signature 

PHILIP MARTINY, MODELLER. DESIGN 
AND COPYRIGHT BY AUGUSTUS SAINT- 
GAUDENS 
Inscription 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. PATER PATRIAE. 
M DCCLX XXIX. 

(Reverse) Upper half an American eagle , with 
wings spread, claws holding arrows and olive 
branch bearing shield with legend B plvribvs 
vnvm. Lower lefi , coat of arms of New York 
State. Thirty-eight stars forming border . 

Inscription 

TO COMMEMORATE THE INAVGVRATION 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AS FIRST PRE- 
SIDENT OF THE VNITED STATES OJ AME- 
RICA AT NEW YORK APRIL XXX MDCC- 
LXXXIX. BY AVTHORITY OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON CELEBRATION WASHINGTON 
MEDAL NEW YORK APRIL XXX MDCCC- 
LXXXIX. 

Lent by Mr. Frederick S. Wait. 


EXAMPLE 190 


EXAMPLE 191 


Title-page of a catalog of exhibits, and a page showing the use of capitals and italic for the descriptions. By D. B. Updike 


size of italic. A fact that makes the 
catalog unique is the absence of ro- 
man lower-case. It is difficult to vis- 
ualize an eighty-two-page book with- 
out roman lower-case, but here is 
one. The title-page (Example 190) 
is composed in three closely related 
sizes of capitals, corresponding to 
the sizes used on the inner pages. 
The important words, ‘Catalogue,” 
“Memorial Exhibition” and “Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens,” are set a size 
larger than the minor words ‘of a” 
and “of the works of,’ ’ altho the dif- 
ference is but a point. The small 
woodcut is an appropriate accompa- 
niment of the classic style of the type 
composition, and the harmony is fur- 
ther enhanced by printing in a clear 
black ink on thin white antique pa- 
per. Example 191 shows a page from 
the body of the catalog, the features 
of which are worth noting. All lines 
excepting the exhibit number are set 
flush at the left, and the paragraphs 
or groups are separated by space. The 
title of the exhibit is set in the larger 
capitals, the descriptive matter in 
italic lower-case, and quoted words 
in the smaller capitals. Punctuation 



EXAMPLE 192 

Interesting page from a sewing-machine catalog. 
By Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


at the ends of lines is sometimes 
omitted and sometimes used. The 
rule adopted by modern typographers 
— to omit punctuation points at the 
ends of display lines — leads to nice 
distinctions when a page such as this 
one is to be treated. As a help in 
deciding on proper marginal distri- 
bution on work of this sort, it is well 
to mention that the size of the leaf 
of this catalog was 4% x 7% inches, 
the type pages measuring 2% x bVi 
inches or less, the type pages not 
being of regular length. The margin 
at the head was % inch; at the bind- 
ing edge, Vs inch; at the outer edge, 
l l A inches; at the foot, 1% inches 
or more. 

Example 192. — This shows a page 
from a catalog of sewing machines 
and sewing-machine parts. The 
workings of the machine were pic- 
tured in such a realistic manner that 
the effect was almost equivalent to 
a demonstration on the machine it- 
self. The border did not force itself 
on the attention, yet furnished the 
decorative element to the page. The 
type matter, in Caslon roman, was 
stylishly arranged in harmony with 
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EXAMPLE 193 EXAMPLE 194 

Neat typography on an attractive background. Glove An artistic treatment of a commercial catalog showing what is 

catalog hy the Hall-Taylor Company, Milwaukee, Wis. possible in typography. By Taylor Gf Taylor, San Francisco, Cal. 



EXAMPLE 195 

Clever treatment of tabular matter in a cat- 
alog page. By the Chasmar-Winchell Press 


illustration and border, and was notable because it was 
probably given as much consideration as the designing 
and plate-making. 

Example 193. — This firm has gloves to sell and in a 
particularly pleasing and artistic manner catalogs them 
for the information of the buying public. By means of the 
four- color process the gloves are shown in their natural 
colors, and placed in the “spotlight,” as it were, by the 
gradual fading away of the dark background about them. 
A general talk on the subject of gloves is carried from page 
to page, while the number and description are placed in 
smaller type directly beneath the articles. 

Example 194. — In commercial catalog work the illus- 
tration of the article to be sold is of the same importance as 
the article on the counter in the salesroom. The usual 
method of selling is to show the customer the article and 
then by giving information about it and telling of its good 
qualities to persuade the customer to buy. The illustration, 
then, is important, and by looking on Example 194, we 
can see how one printer recognized this fact. The roll of 
yarn is prominent in the page and the name of the yarn 
is second in seeking attention. The goods are displayed 
attractively in surroundings that are interesting. The 
decorative border (made of rule) has merged with it the 
name of the manufacturer. 

Example 195. — It requires the skill of a typographer 
and the talent of an artist to make a good-looking page 
from tabular matter. Where this combination is lacking 
the result is commonplace and unsatisfactory. It was not 
lacking on this example, for one seldom sees a tabular 
page so attractively arranged. 
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EXAMPLE 200 

Program c over page in ecclesiastical style 
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PROGRAMS 


“LET all things be done decently and in order.” These 
words of Paul, while possible of wide application, have 
peculiar significance applied to the program. The pro- 
gram exists because of recognition of the necessity of 
orderly procedure ‘ where two or three are gathered to- 
gether.” Historically, the program has come to us from 
the early times, when all knowledge was transmitted by 
word of mouth. Church services are the result of evolu- 
tion from ancient ceremonies, and other exercises for 
which programs are used originated in the far past. 

Programs familiar to printers could be divided into 
four classes: Programs of sacred services, dance programs, 
banquet programs, and programs for various entertain- 
ments. In this order they will be considered. 

The historical side of the program of sacred services 
should not be overlooked. It is a mistake for printers to 
produce church programs in the same style of typography 
employed on secular forms. Church programs, more than 


any other line of printing, offer opportunity for artistic 
treatment, and their production is pleasure to the artist- 
printer who believes significance is an important element 
in good typography. 

The key to the proper treatment of ecclesiastical print- 
ing lies in the old manuscript books written in the mon- 
asteries. Black ink was commonly used for the main 
portion of books, and vermilion, a red earth ( rubrica), for 
titles and important parts of the text. In the writing of 
Missals (containing services of the celebration of mass), 
of Psalters (containing the psalms), and of Books of Hours 
(containing prayers and offices for the several hours of 
the day), maltese crosses and uncial capitals were written 
in vermilion. Uncial capitals are now made by several 
type foundries as Missal initials, Caxton initials, Sylph 
initials, etc., and maltese crosses are easily procured. As 
black text letters were also used on these missals and 
psalters, the type-faces now known as Caslon Text, 


©orning j&raptr, tl )t $oip Communion 
anb Sermon 


Drgati prelufce 

Good Offertory for Ea«ter Day. 

E. Batiste 

ptoctfttfonal Brtrni 123 

-Alleluia! Alleluia!" - - Elvey 
— Horn ud voice* Heavenward rate." 

€mttx anttjem 

In D flat. - Christ our Passover," 
Proper Psalms 3 , ML. cxi. 

Gloria i&atri 

In D. Field 

Ce mum Lauftamts* 

In C. Ollda 

Snbilatt ©to 

la D, Woodward 

Sntroft antyem 

In D. "Christ b risen from the 

dead." - Roberts 

JURIS T fa risen from the dead, and 

The fast fruit* of them that dept. 

\wake thou that deepest, arac from the 

And Omar st»S |« thee light. 

L Cor. avi so j Eph. vi 14 

fefrieGlriaon 

Plain Song. - - - * Warren 

enotfacox 

Plain Song. - - * • Gounod 

9 praiin 

- Christ, the Lord, is Risen today.'* 
Rimbaah 

Sermon bf the Bettor 


dWertotr anthem 

In E flat. " Behold the Angel el the 
Lo«L“ - - - Toora 

23 EHOLD. the Aagel of the Lord .de- 
i Mended from Heaven, and the 
Aagdmid: “He to net her* far He ■ 
risen, as He arid. 

Cheist fa rtoa from the dead, and hew 
COOK the fast fruits of them that tlepc. 
Chest betog rated from the dead dfcth 
ao more, death hath ao more domirioa 
ever Him. Ckkist being rated from the 
dead, diethno more, death hath ae do. 
mfafaa over Him. O death, where fa fay 
sdng t O grave, where m thy victory * 6 
teg unto Goo with the voice of m e l ody. 
Greet fa the Loath *sd maruefaua, worthy 
to be praised. Lei the name of the Lord 
be Hand, from this time forth, and far. 
evermore. Amen. 

SL Matt, xxvfli : X, 5. 6; I. Cor. avisos 
Rank vi: 9; ICok.bvi 55; ft. shrill I ; 
ahri 3. 

ascription 

- Praise God from whom." 

CuUPfoM 

faanctufi 

InF. 

GncQaristic 

Hymn no, ..... 

Gloria fn Creel#* 

InF. 

f&unc ©fmtttfa 

In G, Whitney 

gccesstonal 

Hymn 109* - Welcome, happy 
morning," • - Sultivufa 

Organ Restluto 

Toccau lev. . - - A. W. Bacfa 


EXAMPLE SOI 

Excellent arrangement for economizing space 
on a program containing numerous small titles 



An almost perfect specimen of church-pro- 
gram printing, showing the missal style 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 


Cloister Black, 
Flemish Black, 
etc., being 
copies of these 
early text let- 
ters, are ap- 
propriate faces 
for display 
portions or 
church pro- 
grams. Text 
letters were 
long ago dis- 
continued for 
body purposes 
in English 
pri nting, 
hence they 
have become 
unfamiliar to 
the general 
reader and it 
is not desirable 
to use them for 
such purposes. 
A roman letter 
such as Caslon 
is the best 
companion for 
these black 
text letters. 

The Church 
of England, 
the American 
branch of 
which is known 
as the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, deserves much credit for the modern 
development of an ecclesiastical style of printing. Because 
of the custom of using red ink in forms of service, for the 
parts giving direction as to the conduct of the services, 
these parts have become known 
as rubrics.” It is necessary 
to mention to printers gener- 
ally that when colors are used 
on programs or books of ser- 
vice the “rubrics” should be 
in red. This treatment is il- 
lustrated in the page from the 
marriage service shown as Ex- 
ample 146 in the chapter on 
Books” which also shows 
an uncial initial. When only 
black is used it is customary 
to set the rubrics in italic. 

Example 200(lnsert). — This 
title-page presents a modern 
interpretation of the historic 
ecclesiastical treatment. The 
black type-face is Caslon Text, 
and is a copy of one of the 
early manuscript letters, as be- 
fore mentioned. As pointed 
Gothic is usually accepted as 
the style of church archi- 
tecture, so pointed Gothic 
type-faces have been adopted 
for church printing by typog- 
raphers who know. Uncial ru- 
bricated initials as used on this 
title-page are known commer- 
cially as Caxton initials. The 


red lines 
which are a 
prominent 
part of the 
page have 
historic sig- 
nificance. 

Now grown 
to possess 
decorative 
value, they 
originated 
thru the 
necessities 
of writers oi 
manuscript 
books, and 
were origi- 
nally guide 
lines for 
wr i t i n g . 

They desig- 
nated the 
position of 
the page 
and the 
lines of let- 
ters. With the ancient churchmen the maltese cross was 
the symbol of Christ, and today also these crosses have 
that significance, altho to a great extent they are now 
considered merely as ecclesiastical decoration. The square 
device in the center is in the Celtic style of ornament. 
The significance of the design lies in the decorative cross 
and the letters I. H. S. ( Iesus Hominum Salvator , Latin, 
meaning “Jesus Saviour of Men”). It may be well to sug- 
gest that treatment of church printing should be varied 
sometimes with the denomination for which the work is 
done. The majority of clergymen will be pi eased with print- 
ing treated in the accepted ecclesiastical style, yet there 
are some, prejudiced against high church” liturgies and 
emblems, and others with individual ideas of what is ap- 
propriate, who must be con- 
sidered. The writer recalls an 
instance in which the cus- 
tomer, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, objected to what he 
called a Latin” cross, used 
as an ornament on a title-page, 
and was satisfied when a mal- 
tese cross was substituted for 
the purpose. Many church pro- 
grams which now appear com- 
monplace would take on a 
churchly aspect if rubricated, 
even tho that be possible only 
on the title-page. 

The example under consid- 
eration (No. 200), it will be 
noticed, is constructed on 
squared lines, a shape dictated 
by the large decorative device. 
While the page as arranged is 
interesting and fairly harmoni- 
ous, the pointed letters in the 
type lines would blend better 
with a device of the pointed 
Gothic kind; or, again, the 
squared device would be in 
closer harmony with a squared 
type effect such as could be 
obtained with roman capitals. 
Example 201. — This page 


SERVICES 


ASH-WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4 
Holy Communion 

Penitential Office, Holy Communion and 
Sermon 

Evening Prayer and Addreaa 

S.OO A.M. 
1 1.00 A.M. 

74 $ 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, until Holt Wuk 

Service* for Business People under the 
auapice* of the Bntktrktd »f St, Andrew, 
lasting twenty minute* 

12.30 r-M. 

TUESDAY, THURSDAY ano FRIDAY, until 
Holv Wiu 

Evening Prayer and Address (Litany, Friday) 

4.00 Ml. 

WEDNESDAY, until Holt Wise 
Evening Prayer and Sermon 

74$ rj«. 

HOLY WEEK 


DAILY 


The Holy Communion ia administered throughout the 
Week at S.00 A.M., save that on Maunoy Tmussday it 
b administered at 7.45 TM n and that on Good Fbiday it 
ia not administered 

MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY 

Evening Prayer and Address 

4.00 r.M. 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 

Services for Business People 

12.30 r.M. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY 
Holy Communion and Address 
GOOD FRIDAY 

74$ 

Morning Prayer and Sermon 
Evening Prayer and Address 

11.00 A.M. 
74 $ rM. 

EASTER-EVEN 

•Evening Prayer and Holy Baptism 
EASTER-DAY, APRIL 19 

3.00 ML 

Holy Communion and Address 
The Morning Service, Holy Communion 
Children's Festival 
Evening Prayer, Choral 

ijOO AM , 
11.00 AM . 

3.00 r.M. 
745 

WEDNESDAY EVENING PREACHERS 

March 4; 

Rev. FkuttiGK M. Kjbkus, Trhitj 



EXAMPLE 203 

Classic treatment oi church-program 
page. By D. B. Updike, Boston, Mass. 



Jgferbtces in Oetricatfon of 


tfjc Qortfjtmnster QrejSty* 


terian Gfjurrf) :: Otto Sorb 


* 


DECEMBER 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIX 


EXAMPLE 204 

Program cover-page in semi-missal 
style. By Lee Crittenden, New York 
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EXAMPLE 206 
A dance card by Edward 
W. Stutea, Spokane, Wash. 


presents an excel- 
lent suggestion for 
the arrangement of 
a program in which 
numerous small 
titles appear. If 
each title were set 
in a measure the 
full width of the 
type page, as is fre- 
quently done, the 
matter would not 
come into one 
page. The arrange- 
ment as shown not 
only economizes 
space but gives 
symmetry and 
tone, which other- 
wise would not be 
had. The portions 
in red are wtdl se- 
lected for printing 
in that color. There 
is artistic value in 
the shape formed 
by the vertical di- 
viding rule and the 
page heading. 

Example 202. — 
This page has not 
the compactness of 
the preceding one. 


yet esthetically it 

is more pleasing. It is an almost perfect specimen of 
church-program printing. As already mentioned, the hor- 
izontal red lines and the black text letter used for titles 


have an ecclesiastical motive. Careful disposition of blank 
space has given a pleasing tone to the page, which is also 
helped by the position of the second stanza of the hymn 
at the foot. The type-faces are harmonious, the use of 



black text, 
old-sty 1 e 
roman and 
italic afford- 
ing a pleas- 
ing variety. 
By inclu- 
ding in the 
color the 
initial let- 
ters and the 
title “Holy 
C o m m u - 
nion,” all 
parts of the 
page are 
blended 
and related. 

Example 
203.— The 
printer may 
be naturally 
curious to 
know how 
a typogra- 
pher such 
asD. B. Up- 
dike, who is 
known to 


EXAMPLE 208 


specialize 


Unconventional treatment of a dance program on ecclesi- 


astical ty- 
pography, 
treats 
church 
programs. 

Here is an 
Updike 
page, from 
a program 
of Lenten 
services, ar- 
ranged in 
the simple, 
classic style 
of typogra- 
phic treat- 
ment that 
he always 
renders so 
well. As 
will be no- 
ticed, the 
main por- 
tion of the 
type page 
is aligned 
at the left. 

The man- 
ner of using 
capitals, 
small cap- 
itals, lower- 
cas e and 
italic is an 
interesting 
study. 

While ex- 
am i n i n g 
the page it 
is enlight- 
en i n g to 
note that 
a.m. and 

p.m. are in smau capitals, and that no space other than 
furnished by the period is placed between these abbrevi- 
ations or the degrees D.D., Ph.D., etc. 

Example 204. — This is the title-page of a small pro- 
gram which was in booklet form, a page being devoted 
to each event on the program. The title-page is in missal 
style, with cross rules and uncial initials. The spaced 
Pabst capitals at the foot are not sufficiently strong in 
tone to balance the upper part of the page. Perhaps the 
effect would be better had the missal style of treatment 
been extended to the lower portion of the page. 

Example 205. — This is the second page of a small pro- 
gram used at the laying of the corner-stone of a new 
church building. It would have been possible to get all 
the type matter on one page, but crowding into small 
space is often done at the sacrifice of beauty, and this 
program profits by the liberal margins. The rule lines at 
the head were used to obtain uniformity of page width 
and hight. The outline type ornament gives ecclesiastic 
dignity to the program. The two-line initial at the begin- 
ning of each hymn adds style and finish to the typography. 

The dance program is a far step from the church pro- 
gram. The contrast between the subdued and reverent 
atmosphere of the house of worship and the gayety and 
frivolity of the brilliantly lighted ball-room emphasizes 
the necessity of printers using their best powers of dis- 
crimination in treating the various programs that come 
to their shops. 



EXAMPLE 207 

Page from a booklet program. 
By C. R. Beran, Denver, Colo. 
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The dance 
program 
should be 
dainty. White 
seems to be 
more accept- 
able than col- 
ored stock on 
which to print 
the order of 
dancing. The 
type and ink 
treatment 
should be neat 
and delicate. 
If a bold type- 
face be used, 
it should be 
printed in a 
light tint of 
ink, such as 
gray, pale 
blue, pale 
green, and the 
like. It is pos- 
sible for print- 
ers to produce 
attracti v e 
dance pro- 
grams with the 
material gen- 
erally found in 

the shop, yet stock folders may save wear of the thought 
machinery and probably be more satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer. Young people are imitative and may be suspicious 
of a dance program which does not resemble those they 
have seen before; it has got to “look like a dance pro- 
gram.” For fifty years or 
more dance programs have 
consisted of folded cardboard 
with tassel and pencil dan- 
gling therefrom. The stock 
folder is to be had in a vari- 
ety of designs printed or em- 
bossed on the first page, ap- 
propriate for many occasions. 
However, there are shown 
three typographic dance pro- 
grams. 

Example 206. — An Indian 
border was used around this 
dance card, but its strong 
lines were softened by print- 
ing in gray and red. White 
stock was used. In the head- 
line, instead of the custom- 
ary periods, dots are centered 
decoratively. Artists often 



EXAMPLE 212 

The banquet program in tbe form of a checkbook 



EXAMPLE 211 
Page from a booklet pro- 
gram. By Will Bradley 



EXAMPLE 209 

Tbe decorative border on a banquet program. 
By Edward Everett AVincbell, New York 


place a dot or 
small orna- 
ment between 
words of a let- 
tered design 
for the purpose 
of benefiting 
the tone. More 
often practi- 
cally no space 
at all is placed 
between words 
if in lower- 
case beginning 
with capital 
letters. 

Example 
207. — A part 
of an outing 
program, this 
page carries 
the style of all 
the other 

pages as re- example sio 

£ ar S , 01 A halftone decorative background on a program, 

and head Design by Griffitb-Stillings Press, Boston, Mass. 

panel. It il- 
lustrates the effectiveness and economy of uniform border 
treatment on a program. There are very few programs 
that would not be benefited by decorative borders in 
color. But one border need be set in type, duplicates 
being obtained by electro typing. If there are to be only 
a few hundred programs, two borders may be set in type 
and printed on all the sheets, running only two pages 
on. If desired, a hand-drawn decorative border could be 
engraved and afterward duplicated by electrotyping. 

Example 208. — There is nothing conventional in the 
design of this dance program. It is different from most 
others. The rule lines extend to the border, and the 
heading “Dances” sets slightly to the right of center, 
supporteJ underneath by the graceful flower ornament. 
Punctuation is omitted. This 



page is recommended for 
dance cards, when the printer 
desires to have the job ex- 
clusively typographic. 

The banquet program not 
so many years ago here in 
America and in England was 
commonly called a bill of fare. 
Now only the cross-roads ho- 
tel and the cheap city eating 
house have bills of fare. The 
polite title is now “menu,” 
pronounced men-yu or meh- 
noo. Some writers claim the 
word came to us from 
“Manu,” a mythical sage 
said to have sprung from the 
god Brahma. Yet the dic- 
tionary would seem to indi- 
cate that the word is French, 
meaning small, and was de- 
rived from the Latin minulus, 
little. It is possible that the 
small portions now served in 
many restaurants suggested 
the use of “menu” because 
of the contrast with the gen- 
erous helpings” of the old- 
fashioned meal. In 1512 a 



EXAMPLE 213 

Humorous treatment of titles 
and odd menu arrangement. 
Design by tbe Griffith -Stil- 
lings Press, Boston, Mass. 
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ANNUAL MEAL & TALK 
CITY EDITORS’ LEAGUE 



BLUE POINTS LITTLE NECKS 

CONSOMME JULIENNE 
BISCUITS 


SAUTERNE* 

BOILED SALMON 

ALMONDS SAUCE HOLLANDAISE CELERY 

SHERRY* 

SWEETBREAD PATE 
QUEEN STYLE 

WHITE SEAL* 

STRING BEANS POMMES AU FAIT 

ICE CREAM ASSORTED CAKES 

MADEIRA* 

ROQUEFORT CHEESE TOASTED CRACKERS 

COFFEE 

* Tin wet etuff may be bad at tbe bar at regular rate* 


EXAMPLE 214 

Suggestion for a menu page, introducing a bit of fun 
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bluefoints 

CtUry 

GREEN TURTLE SOUP 

BROILED WHITEFISH MaItRE D*h6tEL 

CUSSIN OF SWEETBBEADS WITH PEAS 

FILET DE BCBUF AUX CHAMPIGNONS 
String BranSy Rmmtt Delmtnic* 

SORBET MARASCHINO 

ROAST MALLARD DUCK 
Htminjy Currant JtUj 


ROMAINE SALAD 


FANCY ICE CREAM 


ASSORTED CAKES 


ROQUEFORT CHEESE TOASTED CRACKERS 


APOLLIN AR1S 


EXAMPLE 215 

A classic menu page. Designed 
by D. B. Updike, Boston, Mass. 


shore din- 
ner” for an 
individual 
consisted of 
a quart of 
beer, a 
quart of 
wine, salt 
fish, red 
herring, 
white her- 
rings and a 
dish of 
sprats.” 

In the 
ba n q u e t 
program 
the printer 
has great 
opportunity 
to make use 
of his in- 
ventive fac- 
ulties. No 
other kind 
of program 
allows of 
such varied 
treatment. 
There is no 

limit to the shapes, the type arrangements and the color 
treatments that are suitable for banquet programs. An 
association of leather merchants holds a dinner and the 
members may find beside their plates a program bound in 
a miniature hide, the sheets of the program attached by 
a leather thong. 

Bankers meet and the program may be in the form of 
a checkbook. 

For an athletic association an oval-shaped program sug- 
gesting a football will “score.” 

Newspaper publishers will appreciate the menu list pre- 
sented as a papier-mache matrix of the type form. 

Commercial travelers would be pleased were their ban- 
quet programs designed in imitation of a mileage book. 

A literary society dinner would be appropriately graced 
w-ere the program printed on parchment and wound around 

a wooden or 
ivory rod, as 
books” were 
bound in an- 
cient times. 

Pyrography 
could be 
blended with 
typography in 
producing odd 
effects in ban- 
quet programs. 
One way of 
getting results 
by this method 
is to print the 
menu page on 
a piece of soft 
wood, say a 
quarter of an 
inch thick, 
and then, by 
means of the 
pyrographic 
writing tool, 

the De Vinne Press, New York bum a decora- 



ti ve border 
around i t . 

Type orna- 
ments and bor- 
ders could be 
printed on the 
wood as a guide 
for burning 
the designs. 

Many effec- 
t i ve menu 
forms could 
also be evolved 
with the assist- 
ance of the 
bookbinder. 

Pulp board 
covered with 
an artistic 
cover paper 
makes a hand- 
some back- 
ground for 
mounting the 
menu page, 
which should 
be printed on a 
harmonizing 
stock. Italian 
and Japanese 
h a nd -m ad e 
papers are particularly suitable for such work, and when 
the style of typography is made to blend with the stock 
the effect is rich. Domestic manufacturers, too, make a 
large line of artistic papers applicable to the purpose. 

Example 209. — This page is from a booklet program, 
and is companion to Example 125 inserted in a preceding 
chapter. It sets forth the value of the decorative border 
on programs. The arrangement of the type matter is the 
customary one. The minor dishes are set in small type, 
while the damp stuff from the wine cellar is represented 
at the left in rubricated text letters. 

Example 210. — A halftoned decorative background in 
olive was a feature that lent value to this page, which is 
one of a 
number of 
s imilarly 
treated 
pages in a 
booklet 
program. 

The classic 
panel de- 
sign makes 
a good 
background 
for a menu 
page. The 
idea is ap- 
plicable in 
many other 
ways. 

Example 
211. — This 
chapter 
would be 
incomplete 
without 
one or two 
Br ad 1 e y 
specimens. 

Here is an 



EXAMPLE 218 

Treatment simulating woodcut decoration 



Blue Points on Half Shell q -»? *r» 

Sherry * "(M *4m u • t — mm m te met mi h - om*. 

Cream of Fresh Mushrooms 
Filet of Beef, Larded 
Semterae 

Sweetbreads en Casserole 

Punch Cardinal 

Roast Young Chicken C " ■— 1 u *•. — * 

Green Peas— Potatoes, Natural - 
Rye, Scotch and Soda 

Salade du Saison *1 h Wl * 

Potato Ices Fantasia 
Assorted Fancy Cakes and Pastries 
Bon-bons— Salted Almonds 



EXAMPLE 216 

A menu program used by master printers. 
By Charles Edward Peabody. Toronto, Ont. 
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The missal style adapted to a 
menu program. By W ill Bradley 


idea in 
menuprint- 
ing born 
while he 
was with 
the Ameri- 
can Type 
Found ers 
Compa n y 
in 1905. It 
took the 
form of a 
small book- 
let 2% by 
4% inches, 
eight pages 
and cover, 
and each 
page was 
devoted to 
one of the 
dishes on 
the menu. 
Below the 
name of 
the dish 
was a chap- 
book orna- 
ment. Al- 
t h o the 
small book- 
let has been 

little used as a form for menu purposes, it has possibili- 
ties for development that should not be overlooked by 
the printer. 

Example 212. — Here is a novel banquet program. Each 
dish on the menu was presented in the form of a check 
on the “Printers’ Bank of Dyspepsia,” and the “bank” 
was ordered to pay to the order of the guest a portion of 
food or drink, in this instance oysters on the half-shell. 
The checks were signed by appropriate names, “A. Shell- 
game” in this instance. The entire lot of checks was 
bound in the customary checkbook style. 

Example 213. — In this program the menu is termed 
“Hash” and the toasts “Rehash.” The treatment is 

unique, es- 
pecially in 
the a r - 
rangement 
of the list 
of palate 
ticklers. 

Example 
214 (In- 
sert). — Sug- 
gested for a 
menu page 
in two col- 
ors. Ban- 
quets are 
occasions of 
gayety and 
enjoyment, 
and humor 
is appreci- 
ated. Dis- 
p la y ing 
choice 
drinks 
promine nt- 

Uniquc treatment of a menu page in which ^ > an( I then 

the minor dishes are arranged at the right in a note at 
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a. 
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•Air it ‘Ballet 
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the foot 
calling at- 
tention to 
the fact 
that they 
can be had 
at the bar 
at regular 
rates, is a 
bit of fun 
that has not 
been wide- 
ly perpe- 
trated. Ty- 
pographi- 
cally the 
page is re- 
fined, yet is 
sufficiently 
decorative 
to appeal to 
a large class 
of custom- 
ers. 

Example 

0 - - A EXAMPLE 222 

2 15. A r- i 

. Ketined entertainment program page. 

classic Design hy D. B. Updike. Boston. Mass, 

menu page 

by Updike. Roman capitals and italic lower-case only are 
used. Perhaps this is the way Aldus would set the page 
were he alive today. The page as a mass is symmetrical. 

Example 216. — This page is from a program used at a 
master printers’ banquet, all pages being treated in a 
style appropriately humorous. The word “Stock” tops 
the page instead of the usual “Menu.” “Make-up” heads 
the list of officers, and in this manner were the guests’ 
funnybones agitated. 

Example 217. — Here is a program for those accus- 
tomed to eat in a foreign language. The typographic 
treatment is refined and dignified, the roman capitals and 
the italic blending classically. Little side hits such as 
those to the right are always appreciated, especially 
when care- 
fully se- 
lected. 

Example 
218.— An 
art istic 
treatment 
simulating 
woodcut 
decoration 
suitable for 
many occa- 
sions is pre- 
sented by 
this page. 

Th e four 
initial let- 
ters give 
the appear- 
ance of a 
decorative 
heading 
and blend 
well with 
the border. 

It is appro- 
priate that 

capitals EXAMPLE 221 

should be Excellent typographic treatment, 

used thru- By Harry Haime, Boston, Mass. 
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MENU 


Ouvn Radishes Celery 

ftoap 

Dur Ska Tditu 


Baked Halibut nrntm r»m 

feosst 

Four or Beet, Larded, ifuakroem 
Samce ihMfwM, 

Bwn raw 

Catrrt 

Chicken Croquettes, Cream Same* 

Brffrrt 

Froxen Pudding 


Macaroon Ice Cream 


Assorted Cakes 

•tosvflr 

(HM 

CIrUMS 

Cheese 

Crackers 

Cotter 
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'PROgRAMMS 

I 

QUARTET FOR TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND 
VIOLONCELLO IN G-MINOR, opus 17 Grieo 
a Un poco Andanti — Allegro molto ed agitate 
B Romance — Andantino 
C Intermezzo — Allegro molto marcato 
d Finale — Lento, Presto alSaltarello 

II 

PIANO SOLO 

BALLADE, A-FLAT Chopin 

MR. HEINRICH GEBHARD 

III 

VIOLIN SOLO 

a ROMANCE, opus so Lalo 

b MOTO PERPETUO, opus 34 Ribs 

PROFESSOR IF ILLY HESS 

IV 

QUINTET FOR PIANO, TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, 
AND VIOLONCELLO IN A-MAJOR, opus Si 

Dvorak 

a Allegro ma non troppo 
b DumJta — Andante con moto 
c Scherzo — Molto vivace 
d Finale— AUegro 


EXAMPLE 223 


EXAMPLE 224 


These two pages are from an entertainment program by Bruce Rogers, Cambridge, Mass., and furnish interesting material for study 


out the page and that the type-face should be Old-Style 
Antique. The florets dividing the dishes distribute the 
color pleasingly. The fact that this program was used by 
an organization of mechanical engineers explains the 
queer wording of the list of good things to be eaten. 

Example 

219. — Bradley 
suggests an- 
other good ar- 
rangement in 
this page. It is 
simply con- 
structed, yet 
possesses in- 
terest and 
style. The 
original was in 
black and 
light-brown 
inks on buif 
antique stock. 

Example 

220. — This 
page has the 
merit of being 
unique while 
containing 
elements of 
the artistic. 
The important 
dishes are set 
forth promi- 



Program 

Dean James Barr Ames [) 1 fl 

March 

Association Orchestra 

Invocation 

Rev. Edward Av Horton 

Address 

Hon. Franklin G. Fessenden 

Associate Justice of the Superior Court 

Selection 

Association Orchestra 

Conferring of Degrees 


Hon. James R. Dunbar 


Preeldeat Kveatag Lute School Corporation 


EXAMPLE 223 

A program page in lower-case. 
By Stetson Press, Boston. Mass. 


nently, the minor dishes appearing in small type grouped 
at the right. Uncial initials blend with the Old-Style 
Antique type. The horizontal rule and the large flower 
ornament play necessary parts in obtaining a balance. 



Afternoon 


Orange Promotion — 
be 'Followed by Advertising 

tie Consumption of Orange* 

Im Amgtltt 
Publicity Campaign for Orange* 

R A Lot Am/tit 1 

Localized Campaigns in Easters Centers 
1. C. Ayna. 5 j» frakbro 

Oat-Door Publicity for Orange* 

Gterii V. Klcior. CortUoJ 


Tie Coetuoercul Value of Adverting 
JataLaa MaUa. GUrapo 


EXAMPLE 226 

The decoration waa in color. By Fred S. Land, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Cflotaf R rt JtocUtf of $o*ton, 

0)r. Watt act tfoobvicQ, Conductor. 

JFourtl} ^raeon. Jitct programme to 
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ing OecemBer tfjt ei^ptrrncQ, JT.£>. 6?&cccciv 

l&aieieft 

15cncbictue (?fi parte; 

Uiporia 

G)otet: O magnum ff)yeterium 

pcartortue 

(Tflrietmae ,$ong: “ATo ue ie flora 6mmanurf” 

IHifbrf. art. 

£(jepf)crbe J>ong. (Of 6 15ofemian Corot) 

pateetrina 

Ikyrie eteieon, l6toria in ey ceteie. from f?c 
G)ieca fli papac CQarcetti 

Wojart 

Jntroit anb JRprir eteieon. from tfje ftrquicm 
7?aea 

pacB 

j&etectione from tfe CQrietmae Oratorio , 
parte i anb ii 

m YY^6 evcerpte from ttfe works of&)o}art 
jot anb iDactf wiff Be renbereb witfl or cfjeet 

traf accompaniment. 3n tfle former tfle corni 
bi Baeeetto , or flaeeehflorne, in tfje fatter tfje 
oBoi b’amore, 6otf) inetrumente now afmoer oBt 
eo fete, 6ut caffeb for in t§e originaf ecoree of 
tfe work*, wiff Be ueeb. ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 




EXAMPLE 227 

Program in the Gothic style. Designed 
by Merrymount Press, Boston, Mass. 


Example 221. — The treatment of the titles at the left 
side and the symmetrical arrangement at the foot of this 
example are highly commendable. The details of the en- 
tire page denote the finished typographer. The combina- 
tion of capitals and small capitals is pleasing, and the 
manner in which variety has been secured in a design of 
orderly arrangement is commendable. 


Programs for entertainments and exercises, while not 
allowing the unrestrained workings of the fancy that 
those for banquets do, are yet proper vehicles for carry- 
ing artistic ideas. The program should be artistic. The 
commonplace program is a disappointment to the intelli- 
gent auditor and an evil in that it influences the public 
taste towards mediocrity. The printer who cannot produce 
a good entertainment program has need to study art prin- 
ciples and observe the artistic programs being produced 
by others. 

Example 222. — A refined program page by Updike. 
In the original the border was printed from a copper in- 
taglio plate on smooth-surfaced hand-made paper, the 
reading portion being printed clearly and sharply from 
type. Updike’s work is noted for the clearness of the 
print. Just enough ink is carried to prevent the print 
being called gray. Of course the type must be clean and 
unaffected by wear, the ink well ground and the impres- 
sion firm. This specimen is almost entirely in italic, with 
“swash” or decorative capitals that add interest to a page 
of dignified typography. Swash italic capitals properly 
used are valuable aids in securing attractive yet refined 
typographic effects. 

Examples 223 and 224. — These two pages by Bruce 
Rogers should have interest for every printer who loves 
good typography. The zinc reproductions of these pages, 


also that of the preceding example, fail to present the 
sharp print of the originals. Roman lower-case is absent 
from this program. Rogers and Updike, with Aldus, have 
demonstrated that roman lower-case is not essential to 
typography. Perhaps that is why their work has distinc- 
tion — other printers set most of their type from the 
roman lower case. 

On the title-page the features of particular interest 
are the long s in the word “music,” the swash italic cap- 
itals and the woodcut ornament. 

The program page is interesting in its construction and 
its details should be studied closely. Unless suitable or- 
namentation is available, program pages had better be 
treated plainly as here, with such attention to the details 
of the type arrangement as will obtain finished results. 
It is a test of typographic ability in the production of a 
program page to compose work that, without the friendly 
aid of decoration, is pleasing to look upon. 

Example 225. — This page shows admirable treatment 
of a brief program. The various sizes of type are well dis- 
tributed, and the consistent use of roman lower-case is 
pleasing. 

Example 226. — The type in this page overprinted the 
decoration which was in pale orange and pale green. The 
decoration was appropriate in that the program was for a 
meeting held on the fruit-growing Pacific Coast. 

Example 227. — The Gothic style dominates this page. 
Excepting the two uncial initials, only one size of type 
has been used. That fact alone is interesting, as the re- 
sult is remarkably finished. Decoration of quality for sim- 
ilar effects can be obtained by having historic decorative 
borders from old books photographed and redrawn upon 
the photograph with such alterations as are desired. 
The face of the photograph can then be washed away, 
leaving only the drawing, from which the plate is made. 

Example 228. — The list of characters in a dramatic 
entertainment 
is here dis- 
played in an 
unusual man- 
ner. It is so 
easy for com- 
positors to set 
copy such as 
this in the 
conventional 
type-leader- 
type method, 
but this com- 
positor has ar- 
ranged it to 
conform to the 
proportion of 
the page. 

The program 
containing 
small adver- 
tisements, 
especially the 
theater pro- 
gram, is possi- 
ble of much 
improvement. 

Such typogra- 
phy should be 
given better 
attention, as 
theater pro- 
grams exert 

large influence EXAMPLE 228 

informing A well-arranged page. By 

public taste. Stetson Press, Boston, Mats. 


Character* SUprcftntek 


Rahab 

A bumdfal woman at Jericho, 
diaownod by her family became 
of her wicked life. 

Amnon or Jericho 

Lever of Rahab. 

Nath amah 

.Father of Rahab, neat in power 
to the King of Jericho. 

Zbman 

Commander of the Klngfe Gowda. 

Salmon 

A Prince of Israel, sent by 
Joshua as a spy to Jericho. 

Horbb 

His companion spy, 

Amorah 

Mother of Rahab. 

Asenath 

Slater of Rahab, 

Yulsika 9 
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JOHN HOWELL 

IMPORTER OF FINE AND RARE BOOKS 
SAN FRANCISCO 

~ rr MA Y I NTERESTYOU TO KNOW THAT " 

I HAVE OPENED MY BOOK ROOM AT 107 
GRANT AVENUE NEAR GEARY & HAVE 
ON EXHIBITION AN UNUSUAL SELEC 
TION OF BOOKS - WHICH I SECURED ON 
MY RECENT TRIP TO THE EAST AND TO 
EUROPE - - - THE CLASSIC AND MODERN 
WRITERS FROM HOMER & PLUTARCH 
TO STEVENSON & KIPLING ARE REPRE 
SENTED IN GOOD EDITIONS - MOST OF 
THEM IN SUBSTANTIAL BINDINGS - COP 
IES SUITABLE FOR THE COLLE CTOR AND 
GENERAL READER - - - 1 HAVE SOME OF 
THE IMPORTANT FIRST EDITIONS SUCH 
AS - MILTONS PARADISE LOST - G ULLI 

[Vers travels ^d ick ens & thac keray 

[ IN THE ORIGINAL PARTS AS WELL AS A 
FOLIO SHAKES PEARE - - - ALTHOUGH I 
INTEND TO SPECIALIZE IN FINE & RARE 
BOOKS I SHALL BE GL AD TO SUPPLY ANY 
----- BOOK ON SPECIAL ORDER ----- 


/ / / 1 f 



EXAMPLE 229 




Classic capitals combined with rules. Suitable for announce- 
ments having to do with art, architecture, literature and music 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICITY is doubtlessly essential to success in every 
business and profession. The public is interested in the 
man who does things, but this interest is obviously con- 
fined to the man who it knows does things. The great 
men are advertised men. The great deeds of history are 
those advertised by poets and historians. Shakespeare 
made famous many ancient characters, as did Plutarch 
before him, and the most famous acts of the American 
Revolution are those performed near the homes of poets 
and writers. We would not be familiar with the rides of 
Paul Revere and “Phil” Sheridan had they not been ad- 
vertised by means of printers’ ink. 

Several years ago in New York an influential art society 
recognized the work of a mural painter by awarding him 
a medal. In accepting it the artist sadly remarked that 
the recognition came too late in life for him to use it as 
a help to live with,” which proves that in the heart of 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
CURRIER PRESS « NEW YORK 
Verett R. Currier and 
FredW.Goudy announce 
the establishment of The 
Currier Pr&ss at 1 14 East 
Twenty-eighth street. The 
Printers are men of long 
experience and training who have made a 
study of the history and uses of printing, 
and seek to apply to modern requirements 
some knowledge of the principles which 
made the work of the early masters so pre- 
eminently satisfying and enduring. Mr. 
Qoudy, as a designer of letters and book 
decorations, has a wide reputation. Mr. 
Currier has been associated with leading 
master printers, notably, D.B. Updike of 
the Merrymount Press (Boston), and for 
the past two years with Bruce Rogers at 
the Riverside Press in Cambridge. 

With a small but highly efficient equip- 
ment it is hoped to produce printing the 


the most proud and sensitive artist or professional man 
there is a feeling that he needs publicity — recognition, 
if that word is less offensive — in order that his life work 
may be successful. 

It is fashionable for prominent persons to employ press 
agents, and goings and comings and doings are told to the 
public at every opportunity. In the days before the devel- 
opment of newspapers and other typographical mediums 
for advertising, the people depended upon the public crier 
to make all sorts of announcements. He would attract a 
crowd by sounding blasts with a horn or by ringing a bell, 
and then make known his message. 

The modern representative of the crier is the printed 
announcement. It is not confined to any definite size or 
shape, often consisting of one page only, printed on card 
or paper stock. 

The announcement form may be considered the most 


ment, more especially, church printings 
music programmes , announcements for pub- 
lishers and merchants, catalogues of art 
collections and private libraries, and sim- 
ilar work, in which quality and character 
are desired. 



ROOM 306 : TEL. 466 1 MAD. sq. 
1 1 4 EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH ST. 



EXAMPLE 230 EXAMPLE 231 

Two page* from a dignified, refined and artistic announcement folder, printed in black ink on brown-tinted band-made paper 
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Boofebutl&ers 

€ A % Q B : At the first general meeting of The 
I j§ Bookbuilders, Monday, February 19th, the annual sub* 
scripdon for membership was fixed at $5.00, payable 
in advance, and exclusive of the present entrance fee of $1.00. 
VTVAt present the club numbers one hundred and ten mem- 
bers, and it is planned to add to the present quarters a large 
room for writing and lounging, and ultimately to take the 
whole floor. It is hoped that by this means The Bookbuilders 
will develop into a social club which will be representative of 
every branch of business now concerned in the practical art of 
book building. 

ITlThe luncheon room has been well decorated and comfort- 
ably furnished, and the club is indebted to two of its members, 
Mr. Alexander Drake, of The Century Qo., and to Mr. Dan 
Beard for the loan of many antique utensils and pictures. 
ITlThe popularity and good fellowship of the lunch hour 
grows daily, and the rapidly increasing though carefully selected 
membership bids fair to put the club itself on a very sure 
foundation. 

Ilf The committee is anxious to print the club rules and list of 
members, and therefore asks you very kindly to send in your ap- 
proval of the arrangements so far made, ana to enclose your sub- 
scription (check is preferable) with the form herewith attached, 
payable to the treasurer. 

Fraternally yours, 


MARCH SATURDAY NIGHTS 
Stvtnittntb, 7:30 iharp, B«cr & Baccy 
Thirty-first, 6 sharp. All Fools' Dinner 
Csmti ether tmgMgtmtmtt wtlJi yemr wife, best 
giH; sis* ytttr theatre tsti card parties fmr thru 
Mights. Pmt shuts dstes m your desk smd mmut 
Ukkts. 


'Pttnttb at Che ‘BooUrallbet* 
Mop tang fttmtber Jbcbenty 
fflsr fifth flbenne £t* pork 
til JR nineteen Cunbret 


EXAMPLE 232 

Announcement in Colonial style. By A. F. Mackay 

personal of the printed mediums of publicity. 
It presents a direct, individual appeal or invi- 
tation, and the recipient, influenced by this 
fact, is likely to give it more consideration 
than some other form of advertising. Recog- 
nition is flattering to all of us, and upon re- 
ceipt of an announcement we are apt to feel 
pleased that our patronage or personality is 
thus recognized. 

The printer is depended upon by most cus- 
tomers to furnish suggestions for the physical 
make-up of the announcement, and he is also 
frequently asked for advice in regard to the 
phraseology. This places a responsibility upon 
him that he cannot well ignore, and he should 
be able to respond with proper suggestions. 
Being thus qualified to assist the customer has 
many times led to further and profitable busi- 
ness. The printer possessing the confidence of 
his customers has an asset of great value. 

The most common form of typographic an- 
nouncement is that printed from roman, text, 
gothic or script type-faces in imitation of en- 
graved intaglio printing. The styles of this 
form of announcement change slightly with 
the fashions in copperplate effects. Printers 
desiring to do such work would do well to ob- 
tain samples from one of the leading society 
stationers and follow them closely in arrange- 
ment, spacing of words and lines, and size and 
kind of stock. This class of work allows of 


F. H. HitcAckcl 

Chairman 

J.T. H tsJ/tj 

Treasurer 
W. 8. B 00iA 
W. A. 

I. H . Of ford 


little original or decorative treatment. If other 
forms or treatments are desired a standard 
type-face, such as Caslon or Cloister, should 
be used. Many compositors err in combining 
copperplate-engravers’ faces with rules and 
borders, or in other ways misusing them ; for 
such results are “neither flesh, fish nor fowl,” 
as the saying goes. 

If the customer requests an imitation cop- 
perplate effect, give it to him as closely as you 
can; that is good business policy, and is in 
accordance with the sound advice to Do your 
best, no matter what the circumstances,” re- 
minding one of the old rhyme : 

If I were a cobbldr, it would be my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be ; 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 

But, whenever possible, get on higher ground. 
If you must be a tinker, be a good one, but 
rather be a producer of new things than a 
builder of patches and something that is “as 
good as new.” Printers should test their ear- 
nestness with tasks that develop their art in - 
stincts and, accompanied by proper financial 
return, bring that satisfaction which comes 
from work well done. 

Example 229 (insert). — Usually the printer 
should not set an advertising page all in capi- 
tals, nor should he use many rules in its com- 





Jfoolfi Jfeast 

Cinuteb Station 3 Bt Cure 
tn the 

Boofelnuttiers 3Urp 

f&aturhap tfje last hap of iHartJ at 6:t3 sharp 

wmrfmmmmmmmi 

B afll&t) rout bribt*, beet girl*, carb* anb 
btlllarb* anb bring pour magnifying anb 
Diminishing glasses, anb micrometers anb 
calipers, anb rules anb guagrs, anb scale* 
anb balance*, anb try anb bctrrmlne the 
fool balur of your neighbor * boohbuilblng 
calibre. Cbery D 15 f mill come to 
the 1000 fool* fea*t fool of fun, fight anb 
ferocity anb etoery fool thing hr *ay* or Doe* mill be fooly for* 
glben. | i i for thl* one night tbery *quarc D 15 f mill 
habe the sublime opportunity of shotting himself In hi* true 
clobm color*. H I Che early E> 13 f mill *tanb a chance of 
getting a clobm cocktail but he bull babe to make It himself. 

Ittmttfc seats tu leather, uncut etogrs. $.99 net 

•fHpufp rtturneh if not satisfactorp *’ 

Che 15oohbu(lDcr* re*erbt the right to ab» 
bancc the price of ebery *eat after 
the feast h a* begun. 




EXAMPLE 233 

Odd treatment of an announcement. By T. M. Cleland 
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G erman poster 
artha/beenthe 
yubiect of much 
di/aurion mthi/ country 
for/omeyeaKWhilethc 
Germans recogniieaswe 
do here,the necessity of 
a poster being /9/imply 
designed that Itewhomns 
may read',' they also make 
it/o attractive in color that 
one often is forced to/top 
and admire. This collec- 
tion was tecentiy brought 
tothis country and has 
never been shown before 
It should be seen by every- 
one interested in posters, 
eitherfromtheart/tand- 
poirt or the commercial 



AN INTERESTING DISPLAY OF 



v&am 


Mi// LUCiE HARTRATH 

ATTHE PALETTE 
SlCHi/ELCLUB 

59 E-VAN BUREN /TREET 
CHiCAGO-UNTiL MARCH I 

YOU ARE iNViTED 


EXAMPLE 234 EXAMPLE 235 

These specimens are lettered in a style that suggests the sturdy masculine character of the letter- 
ing developed with the new German decorative poster art. Designed by Oswald Cooper, Chicago 


position ; but when the 
typographic designer 
has skill and artistic 
taste in addition to a 
developed sense of fit- 
ness and refinement, 
thewarningsand tbou- 
shalt-nots” that apply 
to most printers are not 
for him. Mr. Nash, with 
the use of Fred W.Gou- 
dy’s Forum type-face 
and rules that suggest 
the guide lines of old 
manuscript hooks, has 
produced an announce- 
ment that is classic in 
composition, pleasant 
to look upon, and a page 
that carries the mes- 
sage in an especially 
effective and appropri- 
ate manner. The origi- 
nal was printed on 
hand-made paper. This 
type-face has been mod- 
eled on ancient Roman 
lettering and for that 
reason has a classic 
character that makes it 
suitable for announce- 
ments and other print- 
ing having to do with 
art, architecture, liter- 
ature and music. 

Examples 230 and 
231. — These are the 
first and third pages of 
an announcement orig- 
inally printed in black 
ink on brown-tinted 
hand-made paper. The type-face, Caslon, was sharply im- 
pressed into the stock. It may be advisable to state here 
that all Caslon romans are not alike. The face usually sold 
by typefounders has the descenders shortened, that the 
letters may conform to the system of alignment adopted 
some years ago in America. This shortening of descenders, 
seemingly a trivial matter, affects the general appearance 
of the type- face. Attempts to * ‘improve” the Caslon face 
are apt to end disastrously to the effectiveness of the let- 
ter. It has characteristics that are essential to its beauty, 
and shorn of any of those characteristics it loses attractive- 
ness proportionately. This announcement folder is of a 
quality seldom attained in printing, depending as it does 
upon detail in typesetting and presswork. The reproduc- 
tion cannot present these points, because the finish of the 
paper, the clearness of the print, the spacing, the appor- 
tionment of margins, the tone, all counted in the finished 
result. 

Example 232. — This circular announcement in its orig- 
inal form was 9Vjx 12 V 2 inches in size, the paper upon 
which it was printed being gray-green laid hand-made. 
The positions of the groups of type matter and the sizes 
of margins are features worthy of study. Other points of 
interest are: the treatment of heading and initial, the 
use of florets at the beginning of each paragraph, and the 
committee signatures. The last-named lines are set in 
italic lower-case with roman capitals, Aldus style. The 
border was printed in dull red, close to the edge of the 
paper. 

Example 233. — This meeting announcement is of the 
same series as the preceding example, but, set all in black 


text letter without border, the effect is totally different. 
The peculiar black and gray tones of the Caslon ornaments 
blend well with similar characteristics presented in the 
massed black letter. The page was printed in vermilion 
and black on buff laid hand-made stock. The effectiveness 
of this style of announcement is due not alone to the 
typography and stock, but to the generous size of the 
sheet used — good paper and plenty of it. This announce- 
ment was mailed without envelops, the double sheet being 
folded into thirds and the lower end inserted into the 
upper end. 

Example 234. — This announcement page is lettered in 
a style that suggests the sturdy masculine character of 






2 iJUk*fuuuuu(jUUUULuuuLiuUuuuUjuuuUuuL 4 AKjuuUUuuub^ 

THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB j 

asks the honor of your company in the galleries j 

1 19 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY g 

BETWEEN TWO AND SIX IN THE AFTERNOON £ 

FEBRUARY I9TH TO 28TH AND j 

; BETWEEN SEVEN AND TEN IN THE EVENING E 

S THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20 TH AND 2 1 ST AND 
j MONDAY AND TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24TH AND 25TH g 

9 TO VIEW AN EXHIBITION OF ADVERTISING ART E 






EXAMPLE 23b 

A classic arrangement based upon tbe architectural 
inscription plate. By Benjamin Sherbow. New York 
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Designed frofr the blest Pambn 
models, exquisitely trimmed end rich 
m color effect! end very becoming 
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For the houw 
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A recent tmi 
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*Mf> ^anbfeercfjiefs 

^ HinH emhmidered »nd fine 
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Robertsons; 

Special ?S)|jotDing 
for Caster 


Made in all the newest shades and 
styles appropriate to the season, in- 
cluding a delicate color for evening 


For the house and walking, latest 
shapes m button and lace, combin- 
mg case and comfort to the wearer 


A recent importation of Irish Point 
and Valenciennes, in very rare, old 
and quaint designs that are superb 


Hand embroidered and fine hem- 
sntched. tome of them are imitation 
Armenian lace edges, very dainty 




EXAMPLE 237 

Ornaments as eye-attracters. An idea 
that could be adapted to many jobs 
of printing. Designed by ^Vill Bradley 
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Do you like the new dress 
of the Woman’s Home 
Companion? I worked 
on every page of it* 

BENJAMIN SHERBOW 
50 Union Square 
NEW YORK 


EXAMPLE 238 

Postal-card announcement, the typography 
of which is attractive, not because of what 
is put on, hut because of what is left off 


the lettering that has been developed with the new Ger- 
man decorative art. Typographers should not make the 
mistake of assuming that a page set in the so-called gothic 
types of the typefounders would give this effect. While 
the letters are without serifs, as are the gothic types, yet 
they have not the mechanical perfection of those types. 
Type-faces, lettering and drawing of any kind seem to be 
better liked when they possess the human quality of imper- 
fection. I once called on Boardman Robinson, then car- 
toonist of the New York Tribune , and found him at work 
on a cartoon for the day. I noticed that he had consider- 
ably altered the picture on which he was working, and I 



My office is your advertising department if you have none 
—supplementary, if you have; a confidential auxiliary, do- 
ing work that you prefer should be done “outside”; you 
will find a dozen uses for it that I might not think of. 

I go anywhere for business. 

WILLIAM HENRY BAKER 

WRITER ON- AND BUILDER OF- BUSINESS 
1020 ENGINEERS BUILDING 
TELEPHONE MAIN JZl8 
CLEVELAND 


EXAMPLE 239 

Good advertising typography. Type groups and blank space 
well proportioned, and an interesting decorative spot of color 


asked him about it. 
With a smile, he 
stated that he had 
been working on 
the cartoon for sev- 
eral hours in order 
to make it look as 
if it had been drawn 
in fifteen minutes. 
German typefound- 
ers have made type- 
faces that carry the 
qualities of this 
poster style of let- 
tering. The young 
printer should not 
infer from this that 
careless and unfin- 
ished typographic 
work is preferable 
to a careful , finished 
product. It will be 
found that the art- 
ist or printer who 
can best give this 
little touch of hu- 
man nature to de- 
signs is one who 
first learned to do 
the work as perfect- 
ly as possible. 

Example 235.- — 
This design was the 
first page of a folder 
of which Example 
234 was the third 
page. Oswald Coo- 
per, who lettered 
this announcement, 
used the figure of a 
dog that had been drawn by the German poster artist 
Hohlwein, but gave him due credit in the upper left cor- 
ner. This style of lettering, as has already been men- 
tioned, is appropriate to the subject of German posters 
and in harmony with the poster illustration used. Heavy 
treatment of this kind offers a rich opportunity for the 
use of strong and harmonious colors. Light-faced type is 
very unsatisfactory as a carrier of color, but the broad 
strokes of this style of lettering make possible a liberal 
showing of color on the page. An extra color has been 
introduced, altho the original announcement was entirely 
in brown on a brown-tinted card. 

Example 236. — From the viewpoints of art and dignity 
an announcement card such as this one is always in good 
taste. Its style is classic, being arranged along the lines 
of an architectural inscription plate. The border is the 
reliable egg-and-dart pattern and the type-face is Caslon. 
Capitals are essential to best results in this sort of design. 

Example 237. — The idea suggested in this page, of 
using ornaments as eye-attracters, is a good one. While 
the design as a whole is decorative in character, the ad- 
vertising element is not overlooked. The several articles 
of merchandise are prominently displayed, as is also the 
name of the store. In the series of type designs of which 
this was a part, the designer strongly emphasized orna- 
mentation. There was a reason for his doing this, as he 
was engaged in introducing new typographic decorative 
material, but printers working for the commercial public 
are engaged in a different vocation. In attempting such 
designs as this, compositors should decrease the promi- 
nence of the ornaments and border and increase that of 
the reading portion of the page. 
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H E Annual Meeting of The 
American Institute of 
Graphic Arts will be 
held at the National Arts Club, 
15 Gramercy Park, New York, 
Friday evening, December nth, 1914, at eight 
o’clock. It will be preceded by a Dinner 
at two dollars a plate at six thirty o’clock. 

The guest of the evening will be 

Mr. Ernest Peixotto 

traveler, and author and illustrator of "By Italian 
Seas” "Through the French Provinces "Romantic 
California ” " Pacific Shores from Panama ” etc. 
Mr. Peixotto will deliver an informal talk on 
"Pen Draughtsmen ” illustrated with stereopticon 
pictures. There will also be an Exhibit of his 
drawings. 

Preceding the address there will be a short 
business meeting for the election of six directors. 
Please return enclosed card. 

Program Committee 

Arthur S. Allen Joseph H. Chapin 
Thomas Nast Fairbanks 
John Clyde Oswald, Chairman 


EXAMPLE 240 

Stowing the use of roman, italic and spaced 
small capitals on an organization announcement 
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Example 
238.— This 
announce- 
ment was 
printed in 
black inkon 
a Govern- 
ment postal 
card. The 
young com- 
positor will, 
no doubt, 
recognize 
the small 
amount of 
actual type- 
setting nec- 
essary for 
this page ; 
however, he 
should not 
overlook 
the fact that 
the results 
were really 
secured by 
one - tenth 
manual la- 
bor and nine-tenths brain exercise. A specimen such as 
this is good not because of what is put on but because of 
what is left off. There are only a rule border, a small sil- 
houette illustration and four lines of type exclusive of the 
signature, yet the busy man gets the message and experi- 
ences pleasure in getting it. The type in the original was 
no larger than was necessary to be easily read. Composi- 
tors frequently forget that announcements of this kind 
are read at a distance of only a foot from the eyes, and 
that twelve- point type is really large enough for the pur- 
pose. It is usually a mistake to make the type-face very 
large or very small. One is an unnecessary size and the 
other is an illegible size. 

Example 239. — This is another announcement set in 
twelve-point type, with a liberal distribution of blank 
space. The personal mark of Mr. Baker adds a decorative 
touch of color that attracts attention and helps to make 
the page distinctive. 

Example 240 (Insert). — This announcement has typo- 
graphic interest in that it shows how variety and adver- 
tising emphasis can be obtained by the proper use of italic 
and small capitals with lower-case roman, especially with 
a type- face such as Cloister Oldstyle. The small capitals 
are letterspaced; they usually respond pleasingly to such 
treatment. Typographers who have studied the matter of 


^2ftt00r0.Cfyirlt0 ^cribncr '0 $0110 inbite 
* Tour inspection of an 

erljibition 

of some first editions and of some 
Choice ‘Boobs in fine and Clniquc Bindings 
Collected toitl) the utmost care to 
represent the highest sbill 
of the best 

American, english and french 
Binders 


THE EXHIBITION WILL BE HELD 
AT THE 

HOTEL S T %A F F Q T^T> 
AFTERNOONS 

FROM TWO UNTIL SIX O'CLOCK 
FROM 

WEDNESDAY THE SEVENTH 
TO TUESDAY THE THIRTEENTH 
OF MARCH INCLUSIVE 


EXAMPLE 341 

Unuaual division into two groups, providing 
for fold. By the Calumet Press, New York 




Ntaugus Club 

StittUiMns Might 




be first smoke-talk of tbe season will be 
belb at the ClubTfouse. on Saturday 
^Evening. October seven at eight o’clock, 
^b* entertainment will consist of vau- 
deville acts of unusual merit, selected 
from^Keltb’s circuit. 

O. C.Kdrt. Secretary 


AS fcVS r^.VS InVSJrAS JrASJrASJ^ 5rAS 



EXAMPLE 343 

Harmony of type-face and decoration 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

attention of our butincu anod- 
1 ia called to a change of name and 
mnnel in The W. H. Qallagbcr Co. 
Ir. William H. Qallagbcr haa re- 
ft from the baUncH which haa 
ne his name for the past eight 
ra. His interests have been na- 
ked by Messrs. W. S. Close, former 
Secretary of the Company, H. M. Graham, former Treasurer 
of the Company, and R J. Scully, former Advertising and 
Sales Manager. 

The Company will continue at its present address. x8 
Bast Seventeenth Street, New York, as publishers and dis- 
tributors of Art Prints, and will handle the successful publi- 
cations of other publishers. A capable staff of salesmen ia 
now on the road and will show the new lines to every 
dealer before June i. 

The corporate name of Tbe W. H. Gallagher Co. will be 
discontinued and hereafter the Company will be known aa 



CLOSE, GRAHAM & SCULLY. Inc. 

(iMMwn » Tmb W. H. (Uumhu CO.) 

W. S. Clous, mm 
R. J. Scully, vi* ***** 

H. M. Graham, *s r**. 



EXAMPLE 343 

A study in tone values and margins 

spacing have found that capitals and small capitals can 
be letterspaced with good results, and that roman and 
italic lower-case seldom look well if the letters are sep- 
arated by spacing. It is probably an exaggeration to say 
that lower-case should never be spaced, as typographic 
artists such as Will Bradley have produced very effective 
results with letterspaced lower-case; but the average com- 
positor had better adhere to the rule of never letterspac- 
ing lower-case letters. It will be noticed that on this 
announcement the name of the organization, the words 
“Dinner” and “Ex- 
hibit” and the name 
of the guest, are set 
in capitals and small 
capitals with letter- 
spacing. The names 
of the books, the 
title of the talk, and 
the request to return 
a card, are in italic. 

Only one size of type 
has been used, ex- 
cepting for the com- 
mittee group at the 
foot. In order that 
the words “Program 
Committee” should 
not look exactly like 
the other lines in 
this group, they were 
letterspaced. 

Example 241. — EXAMPLE 344 

This announcement Artistic form for brief announce- 
form, like No. 240, ment. By A. F. Mackay, New York 


Mk* k|A* Ml* Ml* Ml* Ml* 

{E^eBookbuttoere 

•Safer pleasure in entente 
mg to Jttaster 

tfee privileges of tfjeir 
clufe rooms Outing tfee 
toeefe tnVtng 
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M A L e 

is the most Exclusive S I LV 6 TZJV A 7^6 
for WEDDING GIFTS 
&$$$ e© -v- o $ a* a* $ $ & 

§ T ^ ew cxam P^ cs °f new'and ex- £ 

® & quisite CMartele that the Gorham $ 

Company, Silversmiths, have been 
able to produce, up to the present time for 
the consideration of discriminate art lovers, $ 
have emphasized anew the value of individ- 
uality in all worthy art work. Each piece is 
the produft of an artist trained in the Go R- ; > 
§ ham Company’s own school of design, S 
established four years ago with the express 
purpose of reviving the best traditions and 
restoring the spirit of healthy competition 
that under 1 * 7 the beautiful work of the medi- 
aeval metal-workers & goldsmiths. CMartele , r 
as its name indicates, cannot be imitated suc- 
cessfully by any of the inferior and purely .. 
mechanical methods that are too often used 
J in an attempt to trade upon the ideas of ; 
really creative artists. 

GORHAM MFG. COMPANY 
Silversmiths O^e w Tor ^ 



EXAMPLE 245 

Colonial treatment of an announcement 

page. By the Calumet Press, New York 

is conventional in size, the paper upon which the orig- 
inal was printed measuring 5 V 2 x 7 inches. The arrange- 
ment of the type page was designed to provide for the fold 
which horizontally crossed the center of the page. The 
division into two groups, each in a different type-face, is 
unusual, and the manner in which this has been accom- 
plished is instructive to the student of typography. The 
use of a large initial gives distinction to the upper group, 
and spacing of the Caslon capitals in the lower group 
maintains a distinction there. This page illustrates two 
points recognized by good typographers — that the printed 
effect of old-style roman capitals is usually improved by 
a slight increase of space between letters, and that, on 
the other hand, the printed effect of text letters would 
be impaired by increased space between them. There is 
danger of too great contrast of tone in a page, and had 
this example been executed less skilfully, it would have 
failed in effect. 

Example 242. — This announcement circular affords a 
study in tone values, especially in the original size, which 
was 9xl2 1 /l» inches. The type, Old Style Antique, was 
twelve-point, with six-point slugs between lines. The 
black tone of the type-face and the liberal spacing found 
relationship in the black tone and open lines of the 
initial letter at the head. This harmony was carried 
out in the entire page, the black and white tones con- 
trasting thruout. No gray lines were used ; even the mon- 
ogram at the foot was constructed of strong lines. In 
obtaining an effect like this it is necessary that the type- 
face be of medium black tone somewhere between the 
gray tone of the Caslon face and the heavy black tone of 
the John Hancock or other extra-black faces. It may be 
well to call attention to the margins inside the rule bor- 
der. The artist avoids monotony in margins. In old books 


the four margins surrounding a type page differed. The 
foot margin was the largest, the others being smaller in 
this order : outer side, head, inner side. In this announce- 
ment page the foot margin is larger than the others, and 
the head presents the smallest amount of marginal space. 
The side margins were made equal because, unlike the 
paired book page, this page stands alone. 

Example 243. — Harmony of type- face and decoration 
is the chief attraction of this announcement card. Some 
of the characteristics of Washington Text in tone and 
stroke are also found in the initial letter and border, and 
to this the harmony is due. Placing of the initial letter 
so low on the page was a bit of daring, yet balance is re- 
tained, due to the heading. 

Example 244. — While only a little folder, sM>x 4M> inches 
in size, this job was exceedingly effective. It was printed 
in black on white antique stock. Such a form could well 
be adapted to many brief announcements. 

Example 245. — This form was set in type during the 
Colonial revival that interested good printers about the 
year 1900. Caslon type and Colonial decoration give an 
individual character to the page. Colonial effects are not 
so common just at this time, which fact is quietly di- 
gested by the wise typesetter as he recognizes his oppor- 
tunity. 

Example 246. — This announcement demonstrates the 
possibilities of typography along the lines of appropriate- 
ness. A Colonial organization wished to announce a meet- 
ing at which would be celebrated the founding of the 
first American newspaper, and desired something in Co- 
lonial style. The printer looked up a reproduction of an 
early newspaper and set the heading in a style such as 
was given the headings of newspapers in the early days. 
The society had an emblem or seal engraved in the 
serifless and characterless style of lettering that the aver- 


The Colonial 
NEWS^Hr LETTER 

Containing the ^rtffreft flbtotct* Jrem /^Colonial Secretary 
W idmiidat, March 24, 191; 

T His Letter takes notice that on Thurfday the 15 th day 
of April, in this year of our Lord, 1915, at 30 minutes 
after 12 by y« towne clock, y« Societie of y« Colonial 
Daughters of y« Seventeenth Century will have a Greate Feaftt 
fcrved by y« famous Marcfi, at the Houfe of y« Women’s 
Club, 1 14 Pierrepont Street, turning down from y« Borough 
Hall, nearly oppofite the Dutch Reformed Meeting Houfe. 

This will be a celebration of the founding of the Beftqt 
Newt Let ter , the firft American newfpapcr. 

, The author concludes it to be of intereft to this Societie 
to know that Mr. Willis Fletcher Johnfon, L.H.D., of the 
New York Tribune , will make a fpeech fetting forth the 
amazing advance of two centuries. 

Mr. Charles Graham Baker, cartoon ift of the Brooklyn 
Times, will entertain the members and guefts of y« Societie 
by making fome of his whimfical fketches. 

Mifs Betty Lee will fing tunes of y« olden time. 

Take notice and likewife obferve that Tickets for Colonial 
Daughters and their friends may be bought for the fum of 
ten fhillings, fix pence. 

•• Write N 

Miftreft Samuel Bowne Dubvba, 

46 Remfen Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
before Saturday, the 1 oth day of ApriL 


EXAMPLE 246 

An announcement literally treated in Colo- 
nial typography, even to the use of the long "f ' 
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The FIRST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF 
ADVERTISING ART 

To be held in the'Galleries of The 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
14 Gramercy Park, New York 
February 19 to March 1, 1908 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF ADVERTISING ART 


T HE Committ se on Publication of the National 
Arts Club invites your co-operation in the 
Pint Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art, 
which is to be held in the galleries of the Club, begin- 
ning Wednesday, February 19 th, and continuing 
throughout the month. . You are invited to offer for 
exhibition: magazine advertising designs, newspaper 
advertising designs, posters, covers of catalogues, 
booklets, folders or pamphlets, covers of magazines, 
entire booklets, and any other specimens of art applied 
to advertising. 

Designs will be chosen on their artistic merits as 
effective advertising. 

No design will be exhibited, however successful it 
may have been as advertising, unless it seems to the 
committee to comply with the ordinary rules of art. 

Each exhibit must be a design actually used or 
intended to be used for advertising purposes in the 
magazines or in the newspapers, or as posters, magazine 
or booklet covers. An advertisement or a booklet 
which is typographically artistic may also be admitted. 

Originals are in every case preferred. Where the 
original cannot be obtained, a good proof may be sent, 
but where the original is sent it will be interesting to 
have it accompanied with a reproduction. Label each 
design carefully, staring the name of the artist and the 
purpose for which it was used or intended. 


EXAMPLE 247 

First and second page of an artistic, unemhellished announcement circular. 


EXAMPLE 248 

Designed by Benjamin Sberbow, New York 


age engraver will give an organization. The printer had 
the emblem redrawn, giving instructions to the artist to 
draw the entire design in free-hand and to be careful that 
the lines and lettering be not too regular. Instructions 
were also issued to have serifs on the lettering and to have 
it contain the contrasted light and heavy strokes of the 
roman type-face of the Colonial period. As will be seen 
by the example herewith, the idea was well carried out 
by the artist. The society had appropriately phrased the 
announcement. The printer carried the idea along by 
using a small size of e” in the word ye,” and a long 
“s,” made by cutting a part of the cross from the “f.” 
A suitable hand-made paper was selected and the paper 
was dampened before printing it. The announcement was 
then folded up and sealed in the style of Colonial times, 
without an envelop. 

Examples 247 and 248. — These are the first and second 
pages of a large circular announcement printed in black 
and light olive-brown on buff-tinted laid antique paper. 
No embellishment is used, nor is any needed, the treat- 
ment being sufficiently artistic. The arrangement of the 
first page is uncommon. The lack of margins around the 
type group and the absence of print on three-fifths of the 
page would be counted by some printers as mere eccen- 
tricities, yet to others these things spell art. Compositors 
interested in this arrangement should notice how the type 
lines fit the phraseology. The advertising element has been 
considered by the designer along with aesthetic require- 
ments. The double line of capitals at the head of the sec- 
ond page was duplicated on the third. The second page 
shows simplicity and legibility that are admirable, the 
liberal margins and the three-line initial being note- 
worthy features. 

Example 249. — This is the second page of a convention 
announcement and is evidence of the success that is pos- 
sible with the proper use of a well-designed type-face, an 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CONVENTION 


HALF century ago the first organized meeting 
of employing printers in Amerita was held in 
New York City. An interesting contrast will be 
afforded between that small gathering of men 
hesitating over the feasibility of any plan of co- 
operating one with another and the great Em- 
ploying Printers’ Convention anJ Cost Congress in New York in 
October of this year. Fifty years ago there was no organization to 
look after the interests of the printing trade; now there is a national 
association formed on strong and secure lines to serve the industry 
in every possible way. How well and how thoroughly it is perform- 
ing its work will be evident at the October meeting. 


THE PROGRAM 


AT the convention, reports will be made by the officers and the 
chairmen of the different committees showing what has been ac- 
complished during the post year. In addition, a remarkably fine list 
of addresses will be presented. The program covers practically every 
phase of the printing business. It deals with the problems of the 
office as well as of the plant. Business administration, salesmanship, 
cost systems, plant management, relations with employees, compet- 
itors and supply men, etc., the viewpoint of the buyer of printing 
— all these topics and more will receive attention at the hands of 
experts. Geographically it it equally comprehensive. New York, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Chicago, indicate the widely 
distributed points from which the speakers will come. Owners and 
managers of printing plants, educators, men who have made suc- 
cesses in other lines outside of printing but closely connected with 
it, will be present to contribute the benefit of the knowledge that 



EXAMPLE 249 

One of four pages of a convention announcement, showing 
the attractiveness of rules when properly used with headings 
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Mr. Edward A. Kendrick 


e/Z n flounces ihc organization of 

the KENDRICK-ODELL PRESS, Incorporated, 
with offices in the Fifth Avenue Building,. Ntw York. 

The organization is composed of Mr. Edward A. Kendrick, 

Mr. Clarence P. Odell and Mr. Leonard S. Downey lately 
associated in the management of the Typographic Division of 
the American Bank Note Company, and Mr. J. Albert Briggs, 
founder of The Southgate Press of Boston. 

It is the intention of the directors and officers of the new 
company to continue the same high standards and the same 
quality of service that they have previously rendered to their 
customers. 

The Map Making Department will be continued under the 
direction of Mr. Max Mayer, Member of The American 
Geographical Society, assisted by a competent staff of cartogra- 
phers and engravers. 

Kendrick-Odell Press 

INCORPORATED 

PRINTERS ENGRAVERS (f MAP MAKERS 
Fifth Avenue Building New York 

Td.rbM* JJIJ Gtnmr 

IAW *4. P»ml>i 

V. OJf» V«i Pt«*fcM 

7 Ml K.I 

teworf S. Ciw; ieatutj XjKT^rr lit Qmtttn iawW u /*rtm 


EXAMPLE 250 

Announcement designed by an artist who 
believes in tbe liberal leading of type lines 

appropriate initial, and rules to separate the headings. A 
combination of a heavy- and light-faced rule has always 
looked well with the Caslon style of type-face. 

Example 250. — This announcement, originally printed 
on hand-made paper, all in black ink, was designed by a 
famous New York artist-typographer, who believes that 
there is greater legibility when the lines are separated 
by a liberal use of leads than when they are “set solid.” 
The arrangement is unusual in several respects — the plac- 
ing of the name in the far-off upper corner, the use of the 


Marjorie Dork 

a NNOUNCES the addition of a novelty 
' shop in connection Vith her beauty 
shop, situated at 1 1 6 Vest Allegan street. 

The line comprises Gotfns, Blouses, Neg- 
ligee, Meck'Vear and Hosiery -> ~> 

Ladies of Lansing 'Will appreciate this 
opportunity to buy useful and exclusive 
accessories such as are usually found 
only in the largest cities 



EXAMPLE 251 

Announcement in black and gray on gray fabric-finished 
stock, illustrating harmony of type-face and decoration 

initial “A” in the midst of a sentence, the setting of the 
names of the officers in italic and their titles in roman, 
and the liberal leading previously referred to. 

Example 251. — This specimen also has the feature of 
an initial in the midst of a sentence, and it may be well 
to suggest to young compositors that it is better not to use 
an initial in this manner. This page would probably be 
even more effective if the entire word “announces” were 
in lower-case. The announcement was printed in black 
and gray on a light-gray stock. The foundry that made 
this series of type also made ornaments that would har- 
monize with it and thus enabled the printer to produce 
an artistically pleasing page. This letter is one of a few 
that closely suggest good hand-lettering. The selection 
of type sizes and the arrangement 
and apportionment of margins help 
to make a result that reflects credit 
on the printer’s art. 

Example 252. — A blotter was the 
vehicle that carried this announce- 
ment, which is in the rugged Colo- 
nial style of typography of the year 
in which this piece of work was pro- 
duced. The tone is pleasing, as is 
also the contrast of white and black. 
The ornament blends in shape and 
style with the accompanying typo- 
graphical treatment. 

In the production of his own an- 
nouncement forms the printer is not 
hampered by the requirements of 
customers. He works with the un- 
restricted freedom of a Michelangelo 
and there is little reason why his 
work should not be of the best, if he 
will read and study books and trade 
magazines. 


THE, PRINTING PRESS 

offers its services to all such as love 
beautiful and consistent typography 



Number 214, Seneca Street. Cleveland 


EXAMPLE 252 

Blotter announcement in rugjed Colonial style 
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EXAMPLE 257 

Tin kiitorie Gothic, or pointed style 


AN EVENING OF MIRTH 

THE LONGAGRB MINSTRELS 

MUSIC HALL ANNEX 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER SIX 

RESERVED SEAT— FIFTY CENTS 

BENEFIT OF HOSPITAL 


EXAMPLE 296 

Strong treatment, the motive of modern origin 


College Theatrics 

Third Performance 

Mrs . Trippings 

March 29, 1909 


Exchange this ticket at Bo* Office 


sot 


EXAMPLE 299 

A striking effect that should please the college student 
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TICKETS 


IT is said of printers who make no attempt to learn the 
principles governing art typography, that once or so in a 
lifetime they produce an artistic job of printing. They 
become much elated at the phenomenon, not realizing 
that it was brought on by the unconscious introduction 
into their product of art principles. The experience may 
be likened to that of a child who accidentally touches an 
electric button, causing the room suddenly to be illumi- 
nated. The child knows the light is there, but does not 
comprehend how it got there. 

Now instead of being the cause of an oriental hand- 
shake, a good job of printing ought to be an everyday oc- 
currence, and the stirring of the waters should be left for 
the bad job of printing 
when, unfortunately , it hap- 
pens along. 

Lack of interest is the 
reason for the non-develop- 
mentof many printers in the 
art side of typography. Be- 
cause, to many compositors, 
printing is merely a means 
of making a living, only 
enough knowledge is ac- 
quired to enable them to 
“hold their jobs,” or, in 
the cases of employers, to 
retain their customers. 

Time spent in the printshop 
is considered drudgery and 
the pleasures of life come 
after the whistle has blown. 

There are youngprinters who know comparatively nothing 
about good typography, yet are authorities on the rules of 
pinocle, baseball, or other pastimes. And there are older 
printers, too, who could write a book about chicken- 
raising, yet do not know when type-faces harmonize. 

Any man who is not interested in his vocation is to 
be pitied. Unless his heart is in his work, a lawyer, 
preacher, editor, ad-writer, artist or printer will not be 
successful. 

Interest may be developed. If the typographer will 
devote a portion of the time now spent on outside mat- 
ters to the study of his craft, and especially the art side 
of printing, his work will become lighter and the hands 
on the clock will chase each other. The same concentra- 
tion of thought now devoted to unimportant side inter- 
ests would bring large dividends if invested in the study 
of typography. Efficiency is a guarantee of steady work 
and good pay to the employee, and an assurance of steady 
customers and better prices to the employer. 

The typographer who prefers freedom from care, and 
the blissfulness of ignorance, is a poor member of soci- 
ety. He should line up among the world’s workers and 
accept some of the responsibilities. The first tilings he 


observes, should he become a student, are the imperfec- 
tions of his own product. Work that before looked good 
to him, now, viewed in a new light, is defective, and 
finally the old verdict is reached, “There is none perfect, 
no, not one.” While to the experienced art-printer ex- 
pectations of absolutely perfect results are known to be 
futile, he tries for one hundred per cent just the same. 
A man lacks something in his make-up when he is satis- 
fied to be rated as a twenty-five or fifty per cent printer. 


Tickets, altho only a minute part of the printing-office 
product, afford opportunity for the practice and develop- 
ment of art printing. In typography there are many 

themes and styles and their 
incorporation into type- 
designs is an interesting 
and instructive study. The 
compositor or layout man 
should know and under- 
stand these various styles, 
that he may be able to 
adapt himself to any de- 
mand made for something 
different.” Resourcefulness 
is a valuable characteristic 
for any printer to possess, 
and close examination of 
the nineteen ticket forms, 
and careful reading of what 
follows, should serve to de- 
velop that quality. These 
forms were designed by the 
author especially for this chapter. 

Example 256. — It is fitting, in commencing a series of 
type arrangements, first to show one based upon a classic 
motive. The design is old to students of art, yet may be 
new to printers in general. The arrangement has been 
used for many years by leading architects on inscription 
tablets, and the idea itself comes from ancient Rome. 
The egg-and-dart border is a standard embellishment in 
architectural designing. The roman type-face is historic- 
ally proper, especially the adherence to capitals, as origi- 
nally there was none but what we call capitals, the small 
lower-case” or minuscule letters having been evolved 
during the Middle Ages. The letters of roman type-faces 
usually set very close together and to get certain results 
the capitals should be slightly spaced. One-point spaces 
have been used in this example. White cardboard is pref- 
erable to a colored one on which to print this design. 

Example 257 (Insert). — The historic Gothic or church 
style furnished the motive for the treatment of this ticket. 
Both border and type-face possess characteristics pecu- 
liarly Gothic — notably the pointed form of the letters 
and floret. There is also blend of tone, and similar con- 
trast of heavy and light strokes in letter and border. 
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I HALF-YEARLY MEET 
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AT THE ROOMS 
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EXAMPLE 256 

Classic, refined treatment, for art and literary purposes 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 


Annual Book Exhibition 
Carnegie Library 
Honesdale 
'Q 


COURSE OF TEN LECTURES 

IN THE HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY ROOM 


I. JULIUS CAESAR 

II. MARK ANTONY 

III. ALEXANDER 

IV. CHARLEMAGNE 

V. NAPOLEON 


VI. WASHINGTON 
VII. JACKSON 
VIII. LINCOLN 
IX. GRANT 
X. ROOSEVELT 


Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. Admit the Bearer 


TICKETS FOR COURSE « TWO DOLLARS 


EXAMPLE 260 

Modern treatment based upon tbe Colonial 


EXAMPLE 261 

Suggested for course tickets. Coupons should be attached 


Ancient features are consistently carried out in the ar- 
rangement. The lines are set close to the border and 
made full length. Contrast is obtained by the use of 
color and the emphasis in type size of two important 
phrases. This style of treatment is appropriate for tickets 
used by churches or kindred organizations. 

Example 258 (insert). — The style of this ticket is a 
modern conception and originated in the art revival of 
the latter part of the last century. The motive is mascu- 
line and its features are con- 
trast of tone, massing of 
lettering, and liberal blank 
space. It will be noticed 
that while in this specimen 
the margin inside of border 
is wide, on the previous 
specimen (Example 257) 
there is practically no space 
inside of the border. These 
features are necessary in 
the correct interpretation of 
the respective styles. The 
motive of the specimen 
under consideration is par- 
ticularly applicable to 
tickets for minstrel perform- 
ances, smokers, club out- 
ings, and other affairs in which men are interested. 

Example 259 (Insert). — The color border on this speci- 
men suggests a means of varying the treatment of tickets, 
the extension of the border into two of the corners adding 
distinction. Such a design as this is likely to meet ap- 
proval among college students, as they welcome odd and 
striking effects. The strong italic lower-case is a relief 
from the many more familiar roman faces used on such 
tickets. Emphasis of important parts is obtained by in- 
creasing the type sizes until proper contrast is obtained. 


Example 260. — The treatment of this example may be 
described as modern based upon the Colonial. The Caslon 
type-face furnishes a Colonial atmosphere, and the border 
treatment of color inside surrounding rules blends with 
the type-face. Only two sizes of type are used and lower- 
case is consistently adhered to. The shape of the main 
group gives a pleasing symmetry to the arrangement, the 
floret serving well to complete this result. The effect as 
a whole is bookish, and may be adapted to various 

literary and art purposes. 
White or buff stock would 
be suitable, antique finish 
preferred. 

Example 261. — There 
may be an idea here for 
course tickets in which a 
numberof lectures are listed. 
The form as shown is not 
complete, the idea including 
the attachment at one side 
of coupons containing the 
names and dates of the lec- 
tures. Only capitals are used 
and the three main lines are 
aligned at each end of the 
measure. The narrow bor- 
der gives a finish to the 
general design, which is well suited for printing in black 
ink on white stock. 

Example 262. — Here we have a ticket of peculiar in- 
terest to women and the treatment is daintily appropri- 
ate. Caslon italic is an admirable letter for the purpose, 
as it is graceful and neat. Bold treatment and large type 
have been avoided, the main portion of the copy being 
grouped in the center and surrounded by liberal blank 
space. The outline illustration underprinting the type 
group gives added interest to the ticket and may have 
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EXAMPLE 262 

Daintily appropriate in type-face and illustration 


MASQUE BALL 

GIVEN BY THE 

PIONEER SOCIAL CLUB 

OLD BOROUGH HALL 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1909 

MEN'S TICKET— 60 CENTS 


EXAMPLE 263 

The secession or mission style applied to ticket composition 




Organ Recital 



in Trinity Church, Milford 



By the Organist 



professor jgeton Uilson 



Assisted by the Choir 



Wednesday Evening, March 17, 1909 



Tickets + One Dollar 




EXAMPLE 264 

The ecclesiastical or missal style well adapted 
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TICKETS 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

COURSE OF LECTURES 

The lectures will be delivered each night 
during Institute Week at Eight o’clock 
in the High School Auditorium, preceded 
by Selections from an Instrumental Band 
COURSE TICKET ONE DOLLAR 




EXAMPLE 265 

Perhaps Morris would have set a ticket this way 


SPEND A HAPPY EVENING WITH THE 

U1 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
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IN G. A. R. HALL, BY 
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CAMP 233, SONS OF VETERANS 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16,1914 
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TICKETS - TWENTY CENTS 
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EXAMPLE 266 

The medieval art worker furnished a motive for this ticket 


advertising value in the suggestion it presents of the eve- 
ning’s pleasure. White card would be proper, and a buff 
or gray-blue stock might also look well. 

Example 263. — This ticket presents the geometric, or 
so-called secession style; a mild example, tho. Because 
straight lines form its motive, some call it the mission 
style. There are possibilities in it for the typographer 
looking for fresh ideas with which to vary his work. 
Right here it may be well to warn compositors against 
becoming enthusiastic over 
every new style of type ar- 
rangement that may come 
to his notice. There are 
men who in their endeav- 
ors to do something to win 
fame — something astonish- 
ing and entirely original — 
set out on unknown seas 
without rudder or compass. 

The result usually is ship- 
wreck. The printer who 
starts out to produce typog- 
raphy not founded on some 
proved and tried base builds 
a house in the sands that 
may come tumbling down at 
the first test of endurance. 

A type-face of squared shape such as the capitals of 
lining gothic is best fitted to accompany the squares and 
angular ornaments of the mission or secession style. A 
gray stock on which to print this example would be a 
wise selection. 

Example 264. — This specimen will be recognized as an 
adaptation of the missal or mass-book style of treatment, 
mentioned in a previous chapter. It is an accepted eccle- 
siastical arrangement, and proves as pleasing on a ticket 
as on a title-page. Uncial initials (as are here shown in 


color) may be had of typefounders in slight variations. 
White or buff card admirably supports missal treatment. 

Example 265. — Inspiration for ticket designs may even 
be drawn from the work of William Morris and the Italian 
printers who used the black-toned decorative border, 
altho this style should not be undertaken unless the 
proper border is available. The one here adapted carries 
out the idea fairly well. Old Style Antique set snugly to 
fill the panel gives the proper results, the capital lines 

also being necessary to this 
style. Tickets for educa- 
tional and art functions 
especially lend themselves 
to this treatment and white 
card should be used. 

Example 266. — The mo- 
tive for this ticket form 
came from observing that 
art workers during the Mid- 
dle Ages frequently en- 
graved inscriptions around 
the margins or borders of 
plates, slabs, doors, and like 
objects. This suggested the 
adoption of the idea to 
carry a few pertinent words 
on an entertainment ticket. 
Cardboard of almost any color could be used. 

Example 267. — Perhaps this arrangement could be 
described as a modern application of classic type effects. 
The display lines are in Cheltenham, a face that approxi- 
mates some of the ancient Roman lettering, and the treat- 
ment of the ticket as a whole is chaste. The ornaments, 
surrounded as they are by blank space, emphasize the 
classic simplicity of the ticket. The type group is tapered 
to give proper symmetry. 

Example 268. — This is purely a Colonial effect and 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBIT 


AUSPICES ASSOCIATION OF FLORISTS 
FEHRENWELL GARDENS 
JUNE 12 TO 30, 1916 



EXAMPLE 267 

Modern application of classic type effects 


EXHIBIT </ PRINTS 

T he directors of the Allentown Public Library have 
prepared an Exhibit of Prints, reproductions of the 
work of old masters, such as Raphael, Titian, Rubens, 
Michelangelo, Van Dyke, Rembrandt, Murillo, etc., 
exhibit to be open for examination every afternoon from 

FEBRUARY TEN to MARCH TWO 

Present this Ticket at the Hamilton Street entrance 


THE ORPHEUS ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL CONCERT 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. BOSTON 
DECEMBER 6. 1909 
ADMISSION FIFTY CENTS 


EXAMPLE 268 

Patterned after Colonial treatment of title-pages 


EXAMPLE 269 

A dainty, refined effect suited to many occasions 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 


ANNUAL OUTING 

OF THE 

DOLAN COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES 

FELDMAN PARK, LONG ISLAND 
SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1909 

EMPLOYEE'S TICKET NOT TRANSFERABLE 




HALLOWEEN MASK BALL 
SARTONEAN SOCIAL CLUB 



TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS 
INCLUDING WARDROBE 


SEVERINGTON HALL 
DECEMBER SEVENTH 
NINETEEN 
TWELVE 


EXAMPLE 270 

Robust treatment of an outing ticket 


EXAMPLE 271 

Tbe cab ornament dictated tbe type formation 


closely follows the arrangements found on title-pages of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Hair-line rules 
well separated by space were common in those days. The 
type here used is Caslon, a letter cut in the eighteenth 
century, and one especially suited to Colonial typography. 
Antique-finished card in white and buff is appropriate. 

Example 269. — Dainty, refined effects are demanded 
by certain customers. This specimen demonstrates the 
effectiveness of such treatment on a ticket. Two sizes 
of type (Pabst), all capitals 
and slightly spaced, give 
the proper results. The or- 
naments are used as sym- 
bolic decoration. 

Example 270. — The ty- 
pography of this ticket is 
distinctly masculine. This 
result has been obtained by 
the use of capitals of a ro- 
bust type-face, so distrib- 
uted in size as strongly to 
emphasize the important 
phrases. Had this form been 
printed in one color, the 
two type lines now in color 
should have been reduced a 
size. It is well for composi- 
tors to keep in mind that 
w'hen orange is used in combination with black, the por- 
tion printed in orange will be lighter in tone than that 
in black, unless the difference is provided for by bolder 
or larger type-faces. Any color of stock excepting dainty 
tints would do for this ticket. 

Example 271. — This unusual arrangement was dictated 
by the nature of the cab ornament. The shapes of the 
type groups are built about it. Were the cab ornament 
not used, another arrangement would be necessary. There 


are social clubs of all kinds in every city, and balls are 
frequently held for which tickets are needed. An ele- 
ment of interest such as is given by the cab ornament 
would surely be appreciated by such customers. 

Example 272. — Occasionally there comes to the print- 
shop a customer wanting a ticket which cannot easily be 
duplicated by any one with a press and a few fonts of 
type. Instead of referring the customer to a lithographer 
the printer should ascertain if he is not in a position to 

produce such a ticket. The 
style of the one here shown 
is suggested for such emer- 
gencies. A type border 
printed in color forms the 
background. Over this print 
the reading matter, and for 
the display lines use a type- 
face that happens not to be 
possessed by other printers 
in the same city. In provid- 
ing a border for this ticket 
a rule with double lines has 
been used, thus blending it 
with the double lines of 
the type- face. White stock 
should be selected for this 
ticket. 

Example 273. — The cor- 
ner decoration is in keeping with the subject of this ticket, 
and the arrangement as a whole is suggested for similar 
purposes. Any color of cardboard is suitable. 

Example 274. — The decoration of early French books 
furnished the motive for the typographical treatment of 
this ticket. It is submitted simply to demonstrate that 
ideas for arrangement can be picked up in many quarters, 
and as a suggestion that typographers go thru the world 
with eyes open. 



EXAMPLE 272 

Treatment that should prevent easy counterfeiting 
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T V 

SEASON TICKET - 1908 

HOWARD 

BASE BALL CLUB 
Admit 

JL Not Transferable J.. 

o o 


Bushwick Photographers Club 

. — ■■ 

This ticket is good for one dozen 
best photographs if presented for 
the purpose of a sitting before 
March 30th, during mornings 


Menton’s Studio, 1164 Myrtle Avenue 


EXAMPLE 273 

Corner decoration suitable to the subject 


EXAMPLE 274 

This arrangement has an old French motive 
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RAYMOND H. BRONSON, pinidrmt 


GEOROE M. LOCKART, hecritahy 


CHARLES E. RANDALL, trearcrri 


BRONSON, LOCKART & RANDALL 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


DRY GOODS, WOMEN'S COATS AND SUITS 


■XCLU8IVB IMPORTBKi 
OF THE OKNDINR OLA8NEVIM LINKNH 
HHRRT1NOB. KUBROIDKRIXH 
TABLE CLOTHS 


Telephone 1768 Claremont 

Cable Addrrbbi Bromar 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EXAMPLE 275 

Neat, conventional treatment of a letterhead containing a large amount of copy. 
The hold-face type lend* variety to the heading and hringa out important point# 



EXAMPLE 276 

Profe##ional stationery muet he treated with dignity and refinement. The type should he small 


oirtieto Congregational Church 
John C. IttoUf, iMimoter 
iSnhurp, dftatf*. 


EXAMPLE 277 


Suggested treatment for church stationery of the conventional 
kind. A text letter is appropriate and is usually satisfying 


DAVID COLLINGFORD 
Attorney at Law 

EIGHT OXFORD LANE 
FLATBUSH 


Notary Public 


EXAMPLE 278 

As a change from the style shown in Example 276, professional stationery 
could be treated in this manner in one body size of a modern job type 
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LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPS 


IS there a standard size of letter sheet and envelop for 
commercial correspondence? A look thru the letter files of 
any business house will reveal the interesting fact that 
most of the letters are on sheets measuring sV^x 1 1 inches. 
Letter sheets of about this size have been in use for many 
years. From DeVinne’s Price List of 1871 we learn that 
10x16 inches (8x10 folded) was the favorite size of letter 
sheet, and that for commercial letters the size 10*54x17 
inches (sVL’x 10*54 folded) was sometimes required. 

Note sheets were 
then in two sizes: 

Commercial note, 8 x 
10 inches (5x8 fold- 
ed); and packet note, 

9x1 1 Vi inches (5*)s 
x 9 folded). 

Thetypewriterand 
modern commercial 
requirements have 
si nee developed use of 
the single leaf, altho 
for personal corres- 
pondence and certain 
refined business pur- 
poses the folded note 
sheet is proper. 

In passingit might 
be noted that in the 
price list above men- 
tioned the printer is 
urged to charge an 
increased price when 
“brass or French flourishes are used in excess.” The com- 
position of “one plain heading, of not more than four 
straight lines,” was to be charged at seventy-five cents ; 
“one ornamental heading with curved lines,” twenty-five 
or fifty cents additional. 

As has been stated, the standard size of the present- 
day commercial let- 
terhead is 8 V '2 x 1 1 
inches. Strange to 
say, the standard size 
of envelop (known as 
No. 6% Government) 
used for the carrying 
of these letter sheets 
measures 6 V 2 x 3'Vx, 
tho if a snug fit were 
required the envelop 
would beabout 5% x 3 
inches. The standard 
size, however, should 
usually be selected, 
as all sorts of enclos- 
ures are made to fit it. 


The large “official” envelop is also used extensively 
for business purposes, the most common size (No. 10 Gov- 
ernment) measuring 9 1 /l>x4 1 /s inches. It takes a letter 
sheet of two parallel folds, and also provides for business 
and advertising enclosures larger than those planned for 
the standard envelop of smaller dimensions. 

Distinction is given business stationery by folding the 
standard letter sheet twice so that, folded, it measures 
5 V 2 X 4?A inches, and by using an envelop (Baronial) that 

measures an eighth or 
a quarter of an inch 
larger each way. For 
private or semi-pri- 
vate purposes this 
kind of envelop is 
preferred, especially 
if the letter sheet is 
used as a double note 
sheet. The heading 
is frequently printed 
on the fourth page 
of the double note 
sheet, so that when 
the message is writ- 
ten on the fourth and 
first pages and the 
sheet is opened, the 
letter appears as two 
pages in a book. 

Another size of 
men’s personal cor- 
respondence sheet 
measures 5x8 inches folded once. After being written 
upon the sheet is again folded, and it then measures 5x4 
inches. When the customer is willing to pay a price for 
which the best quality of stationery may be furnished, the 
printer should secure from houses specializing in society 
stationery envelops that are made with a more stylish flap 

than those commonly 
used for business pur- 
poses. 

Another size of let- 
ter sheet, used for 
men’s personal cor- 
respondence and for 
giving an exclusive 
appearance to com- 
mercial stationery, 
measures about 7% x 
10 Vj inches. The 
paper is given two 
parallel folds and fits 
in an envelop that 
measures about yMjx 
4 inches. 
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EXAMPLE 279 

This elaborate border continued around the entire sheet. In the original the 
colors were subdued and harmonious and on a brown-gray handmade paper 


ELSON ART PUBLICATION COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

PUBLICATION AGENT FOR A W. BLR ON • COMP ANTE 

CARBON PHOTOGRAPHS PHOTOGRAVURES . 
COPPER-PLATE PAINTING® 

ART FOR SCHOOLS 
EDUCATIONAL ART EXHIBITIONS 


BELMONT, MASS. 


EXAMPLE 280 

A suitable type-face symmetrically arranged, with a harmonious decorative device 

111 
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preferable over a heavy-weight paper of a low 
grade. Quality isn’t a matter of weight, altho 
if it can be afforded the heavier weight is not 
in the least objectionable. Twenty- pound folio 
(l7 x 22) seems to be most easily obtained in 
the various papers. 

As to the style of typographic treatment, 
the printer must in all cases consider the tastes 
of his customers, and especially the business or 
profession for which the stationery is to be 
used. As an instance, the style of typographic 
treatment of doctors’ and lawyers’ stationery 
seldom changes. 

It should be kept in mind that simple, neat, 
refined typography is appropriate for almost 
every order of stationery, while elaborate ty- 
pography in many cases is inappropriate. 

Color is seldom well used on stationery. 
Most letterheads that the writer has seen 
which have been treated in three or four col- 
ors would have been more pleasing if given 
but one printing. A test of typographic skill 
is to design a letterhead that in one printing 
will look attractive and distinctive. The head- 
ing should usually be printed in black or some 
darkened color, and if another impression is 
desired a very small part of the design printed 
in orange or vermilion will add a touch of 
bright color. 

All the reproductions shown are reduced in 
size, those on the inserts being only slightly 
smaller. 

Example 275 (insert). — Lithographers and 
steel-die printers really furnish the styles for 
the conventional arrangement of letterheads. 


Since the typewriter is in such general 
use, ruled letter sheets are seldom called for ; 
:n fact, ruled correspondence sheets of any 
kind are now in poor taste. 

The old-time notehead is also little used, 
the half- letter sheet (8V2 x 5 M2 inches), 
and the two-thirds letter sheet ( 8V2 x 7% 
inches), printed the broad way, taking its 
place for brief business messages. 

The typographical treatment of letter- 
heads and envelops should have some rela- 
tion, and it is now generally conceded that 
the paper should be the same in both cases. 
A good grade of paper is now considered 
essential for bona-fide correspondence, a 
cheaper grade being allowed for form letters. 
A light-weight paper of a high grade is 




Artistic treatment in squared effects 



EXAMPLE 282 

A simple treatment of a heading with little 
copy. Capitals have been letterspaced a trifle 



EXAMPLE 284 

The heavy border effect of the Colonial style of typog- 
raphy gives character to this heading. By Arthur Nelson 


They work along standardized lines and usually 
produce well-balanced, appropriate headings. 
Typographical printers should study stationery 
produced by these processes and observe how 
the parts of headings are grouped and the ad- 
vertising points emphasized ; for a letterhead 
is one form of advertising. There are limita- 
tions, however, in the copying of such letter- 
head arrangements. Only plain designs should 
be studied for this purpose. Imitations of shaded 
and ornamental lettering are seldom success- 
ful. Example 275 demonstrates how a good 
letterhead can be designed along lithographic 
lines. The effectiveness of this heading de- 
pends a great deal upon the use of both light- 
and dark-faced type. Where there is a great 
deal of matter, as in this instance, the heading 
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would likely appear flat and uninteresting and 
would lose some of the advertising qualities it 
possesses if the light- faced type were used thru- 
out. This is no argument for bold-faced type 
on stationery headings as a usual thing, but re- 
fers to the kind of heading here shown. The 
parts in the dark-faced type include the firm 
name, the nature of its business and the city 
in which the firm is located. The names of the 
officers are arranged in the upper part of the 
heading, and this position of the names seems 
to be satisfactory in most instances. The tele- 
phone number and cable address are in the cen- 
ter near the date line. The type used in this 
heading is Card Litho and Card Light Litho. 

Example 276 (Insert). — Professional sta- 
tionery must be treated with dignity and re- 
finement, and the type should be small. Treat- 
ment such as this would undoubtedly meet with 
approval from the professional customer. It 
would be a mistake to apply to professional sta- 
tionery the variety of attractive and interesting 
arrangements that are applicable to stationery 
used for many business and advertising pur- 
poses. The printer would save resetting of the 
work and more surely please his customers if, 
in filling orders for doctors, lawyers, architects, 
engineers and other professional men, he at- 
tempted nothing but the conventional digni- 
fied treatment illustrated by this example. The 
type is an imitation engravers’ gothic slightly 
letterspaced to give the effect usually found on 
steel-die work. 

Example 277 (insert). — Ministers, included 
as they are in the professional class, like to 



EXAMPLE 285 

On which * meeting i® advertised 



letterhead be treated with the elaborateness 
of this one unless the customer expressly de- 
sires such treatment and is willing to pay for 
it, or the letterhead is the printer’s own, as 
in this instance. The reproduction, unfortu- 
nately, does not present the rich qualities of 
the original, which was printed in green-gray 
and red-gray on a gray handmade paper. The 
typography was merged with the paper stock, 
and there was not the contrast found in the 
reproduced specimen. 

Example 280. — Old-Style Antique, as this 
heading shows, is a good type-face for the let- 
terhead of an art publication company. Capi- 
tals have been used thruout and grouped so as 
to form a symmetrical arrangement that har- 
monizes well with the decorative device placed 


have their stationery dignified and neat. At 
the same time they do not object to the use of 
text type, as it has a churchly suggestion. This 
type, too, must be small, that used here being 
eight-point in size. 

Example 278 (Insert). — Stationery for a 
lawyer, like that for a doctor, should be dig- 
nified and refined. It is well to give him the 
professional customer’s style of typography 
such as that of the doctor’s heading, but if a 
departure is to be made from the imitation 
steel-engraved lettering, it is possibly well to 
use a modern style of type such as the Bodoni, 
and letterspace the capitals, as was done in 
this example. But one size of type-face has 
been used here (eight-point), capitals, italic, 
and small capitals being utilized. 

Example 279. — Practically never should a 



EXAMPLE 288 

Artistic yet simple arrangement, the feature of which 
are the three lines of equal length. By Leon I. Leader 



EXAMPLE 287 

Suggestion of the ecclesiastic in the design of a letterhead for a church printer 
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EXAMPLE 289 

Letterhead for a storekeeper selling a general line of goods 



in its attractiveness. The original was on brown 
paper. 

Example 282 . — When the printer receives 
copy as brief as that used for this letterhead 
he experiences difficulty in producing an effect 
that will be attractive. With the customary 
engravers’ type-faces nothing very satisfactory 
is possible, but by using a type-face of char- 
acter, such as Caslon Oldstyle in its original 
form, as was done here, artistic interest can be 
added. Two sizes of capitals, spaced, were used 
for the firm name. Italic was selected for the 
word Grocers,” with a swash or decorated cap- 
ital that accompanies the old Caslon type- face. 
Capitals and small capitals were utilized for the 
date line. A touch of decorative interest was 
added to the heading by the use of a rule, on 
each end of which was placed a dagger, such 
as is usually a part of book fonts. This treat- 
ment could be made even more effective by 
printing the letterhead on a white bond paper 
of good quality. 

Example 283 . — This letterhead is offered as 
a suggestion for artistic treatment when not 
much copy is furnished and it is possible to 
use a small decorative device. The type- face 
should have old-style qualities of an artistic 
nature and should be slightly letterspaced. 
The lantern device on this heading is really a 
monogram, cleverly designed. The original was 
in black and orange on buff-tinted paper, and 
as shown by the reproduction, the heading 
was placed very high on the sheet. 

Example 284 . — For some reason a border 
made of a heavy line and a light one har- 


under it. A feature of this heading is that 
all matter is included in the one group, ex- 
cepting the name of the city, which is 
placed to receive the date line. 

Example 281 . — Successful treatment of 
a heading like this depends upon the ty- 
pographer’s ability so to arrange the copy, 
without resorting to letterspacing, that all 
lines are the same length. It is necessary 
also to use all capitals of an old-style face 
of dark tones in which the letters set fairly 
close together, a result such as can be had 
with Old-Style Antique or Cloister Oldstyle. 
The decorative device in its shape harmo- 
nizes with the formation of the group of type 
lines above it. The liberal blank space that 
surrounds this heading is an important factor 


monizes with the type matter in Caslon Old- 
style, especially when liberal blank space sepa- 
rates the type and the border, as in this in- 
stance. It is well usually not to have the border 
darker in tone than the type matter, but on 
this heading it would be a mistake to lighten 
the border, which, however, would look well 
printed in vermilion or orange ink. A buff- 
tinted paper of an antique finish would blend 
with the Caslon typography. It is a departure 
from conventional methods to place the names 
of the firm members in the lower part of the 
panel. This was probably done so that the name 
of the bindery would stand out without inter- 
ference from type matter above it, but as a con- 
cession to conventionality it would probably 
be well to place the names in the upper part 
of the panel. 
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Example 285. — The printer is frequently 
called upon to arrange for an organization a 
letterhead which contains an announcement of 
the next meeting of the society. The example 
under consideration shows how this may be 
done; the meeting announcement is presented 
plainly, yet a letterhead appearance is re- 
tained. The name of the society crosses the 
letter sheet and is joined on each end by a 
group of officers. The reference to the meeting 
occupies the space directly under the name of 
the society. In the original the main part of 
the heading, which now stands out so strongly, 
was subdued by the use of gray ink. 

Example 286. — There is suggestion of the 
architectural panel about the arrangement of 
this heading. The suggestion is continued by 
the use of a classic Roman type-face mainly 
in capitals. Panels are not as successful on let- 
terheads as they would be if more judgment 
were used in forming them. This heading 
should prove helpful in working out the panel 
idea. Its proportions could be smaller with 
good results. The original was printed with 
green -black ink on a primrose color of bond 
paper, but would also look well on white stock. 

Example 287. — A letterhead is successful if 
by its treatment it suggests the line of business 
for which it is used. This one measures up in 
that respect. By the use of the old text type 
and Maltese crosses an ecclesiastical touch is 
given. The old church missal books of the 
manuscript days were brilliant in rubrication, 
a feature of which were ruled lines, crosses 
and initials in vermilion. The arrangement of 
this heading is also one that could be used for 



EXAMPLE 293 

Individuality obtained by means of decorative initial* 



EXAMPLE 294 

Ju*t a neat typographical arrangement 


and well-balanced heading. It is difficult prop- 
erly to display copy which includes such a vari- 
ety of articles as furniture, jewelry, stoves and 
coffins. The typographer responsible for this 
letterhead set it in Caslon Oldstyle, grouped 
it as well as he could, and introduced decora- 
tive value by means of florets printed in color. 
The name of the merchant was given the most 
prominence, and Furniture” was featured 
for the reason that it seemed to constitute the 
principal part of the business. The printer who 
objects to this arrangement should try his hand 
at resetting it. Ascopy, this heading is in strong 
contrast to that supplied for Example 282. 

Example 290. — This example is a resettingof 
a letterhead on which the printer had imitated 
bricks by using oblong border units printed in 


many purposes. Some of the facts about the 
business are blended with rules in a decora- 
tive band that gives breadth to the heading. 

Example 288. — Letterheads arranged so that 
all lines are the same length, especially if such 
arrangement allows proper emphasis of the 
firm name, usually look well and have artis- 
tic interest. This heading is one such as almost 
any printer with a good old-style type-face 
could produce. Like Example 281, this treat- 
ment requires the use of capitals. Lower-case 
in square or block formation does not shape 
up harmoniously. Capitals exclusively should 
be used when such effects are planned. 

Example 289. — A letterhead for a general 
store invariably presents a problem to the 
printer who wishes to produce a harmonious 



EXAMPLE 296 

A beading in two groups. By Harry A. Anger 



EXAMPLE 295 

Neatness and dignity in letterhead designing 
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succeeded. He did it, too, with the good old 
Caslon type- face. This type has proved its 
worth in commercial job work, and there 
seems to be no limit to its usefulness. By spac- 
ing the letters in this heading a peculiar tone 
has been obtained which gives the letterhead 
much of its character. The position of the lamp 
ornament is odd. Black and orange ink and 
white paper were used. 

Example 293. — While it is safer to print club 
stationery in the conventional style of profes- 
sional stationery, there are clubs which will 
appreciate any individuality and attractiveness 
the printer may introduce on the letter sheet. 
This heading is a suggestion of what might be 
done in this direction. Washington Text has 
been combined with decorative initials. 

Example 294. — The problem here was to 
produce a letterhead for men who appreciate 
typographic neatness, and the problem was met 
by setting the heading in Caslon lower-case 
and introducing italic in several places where 
it would be of the most value. As will be seen, 
the names of the officers were grouped on the 
left, and balanced on the right by a group that 
tells of the things the store has to sell. It is 
likely that copy such as this would meet with 
different treatment from the average com- 
positor, who would be inclined to distribute 
the copy over all parts of the letterhead. The 
lesson to be learned is that the several parts 
of copy should be orderly apportioned to posi- 
tions on the letter sheet, as in this instance. 

Example 295. — This is an excellent example 
of a good letterhead, originally produced by 


red. His effort was too literal, and in rearrang- 
ing the heading the purpose was merely to sug- 
gest bricks and tiles in a light-printing border. 
Spaced Caslon capitals completed an effect that 
is unusual and distinctive. The line “Brick 
and Tile” could be printed in color. 

Example 291. — There is a dignified yet novel 
attractiveness about this heading. The light 
cross-rules give shape, and individuality is in- 
jected by slightly spacing the letters and con- 
fining the color to three small initials. Gothic 
(j«a*-serif) type looks well treated in this 
manner. As will be seen, liberal blank space 
is necessary for a right effect. The original was 
printed in black and vermilion ink on gray 
bond paper. 

Example 292. — The designer of this letter- 
head planned to get something different and 



EXAMPLE 299 

Distinction in letterhead design. The rule border, which extended around 
the entire sheet, was in a shade of ink lighter than that used for the type 


E. L. Hildreth & Company 

DESIGNERS A- MAKER* Of 

Books & Catalogues 


BRATTLEBORO. VT 


EXAMPLE 297 

A neat letterhead and uncommon dis- 
tribution of color. By Leon 1. Leader 


E P. SHAUGHNESSY & COMPANY 


SUPPLYING ONLY THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PRODUCTIONS IN MOTION PHOTOGRAPHY 


1005 «•* MAIN STREET 

DALLAS. TEXAS, 


EXAMPLE 298 

Double-panel treatment that is unusual 



EXAMPLE 300 


A letterhead in Caslon roman capitals and italic lower- 
case, with touch of color in the distinctive shop mark 


the incised copperplate method. Study of its 
details would benefit the typographic printer 
for the reason that, as mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, designers of letterheads 
produced by lithographic and intaglio proc- 
esses have given much thought to letterhead 
arrangement. The main part of the heading 
is symmetrically arranged in a group in which 
attention has been given to spacing. The illus- 
tration is disposed of at the left, and an added 
line has been placed in the upper right corner 
and printed in red. The neatness and dignity 
of this letterhead are an inspiration. 

Example 296. — The copy of this letterhead 
presented a problem which was solved by mak- 
ing two distinct groups of the type matter. In 
the main group were placed the matters of na- 
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tional importance, and in the upper group in 
smaller type such copy as refers to the state 
organization. Compositors should observe how 
the “Y” at the end of the main line has been 
extended into the margin so that the group 
alignment might be retained. The printing 
combination was black ink and white paper. 

Example 297. — Perhaps the use of italic cap- 
itals exclusively would have been more consist- 
ent, yet the one line of roman capitals does 
not detract from the pleasure the neatness of 
this heading affords the admirer of good print- 
ing. The distribution of color is uncommon. 
The italic short-and (&) adds a touch of deco- 
ration to the heading. Typographers will find 
that these old-style italic short-ands look well 
in display lines substituted for the spelled-out 
“and.” The roman short-and (&) is severe in 
character and is not so pleasing. 

Example 298. — Occasionally it is advisable 
to inclose type matter in a panel, altho in most 
instances the typographer will find that a let- 
terhead is neater if no rule panel is used. How- 
ever, there is something attractive and differ- 
ent about the panel treatment of this letter- 
head. Without the rules the heading would be 
neat, but would lose a distinction that is now 
given it by the rules. The type- face, Packard 
Oldstyle, possesses a quality found in hand- 
lettering and looks well on this heading. 

Example 299. — A line border finishing off the 
edges of the letter sheet adds a quality to the 
appearance of the stationery that makes it 
worth while when the printer uses the idea on 
his own stationery or a customer is willing to 
pay the increased cost necessary for such an 
effect. On the Fell letterhead the border was 



ladies’ and men’s fine shoes a specialty 



t l\)t l&tll &>l)oe Company 

Eftrif lemtrrf . ENium 



I £4 EAST MAIN STREET TELEPHONE 700 TWO RINGS 



Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EXAMPLE 301 

The crossed-line panel successfully adapted to let- 
terhead purposes. By Adams-Brander Company 



EXAMPLE 302 

A German idea in letterhead treatment 


D. B. UPDIKE THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS 
N°- 232 SUMMER S T * BOSTON 

CABLE ADDRESS UPDIKE BOSTON 
TELEPHONE MAIN 1933 


EXAMPLE 303 

Type arrangement as used hy a noted typographer. 
Printed on the fourth page of a folded note sheet 


letterhead purposes with some success. The decorative 
border is a suitable one for such arrangement and affords 
relief from the plain brass rule. However, it only departs 
from the plain rule sufficiently to add an interesting touch 
of irregularity to the lines. Text type has been used for 
the center, and where Caslon capitals are found in the 
panel they are letterspaced. 

Example 302. — While German treatment in advertis- 
ing design and typography is usually thought to be strong 
and forceful, yet certain classes of work are produced in 
a dainty yet characteristic style. This letterhead is pre- 
sented because of the interest it will doubtless have to 
American printers. 

Example 303. — This notehead printed in two sizes of 
capitals is interesting in that it is the work of a noted 
book typographer. The larger capitals are not letterspaced, 
but the smaller ones are. A triangular formation of periods 


in a shade of ink lighter than that used for the type. The 
arrangement of the heading is worthy of study, especially 
the disposition of the officers’ names, which are placed one 
under another instead of being conventionally arranged 
in a line at the top of the sheet. While this heading is 
hand-lettered, it is suggestive of similar effects that could 
be produced with good type-faces of an old-style design. 

Example 300. — Another letterhead in the Caslon type- 
face, roman capitals and italic lower-case being used. 
Much of the attractiveness of the heading is due to the 
spot of decorative color made by the shop device, which 
in design blends well with the type-face and because of 
its position brings the eye to the title of the press. The 
names of the officers are placed above the center, and the 
service rendered by the press is outlined in the end groups. 

Example 301. — The cross-line panel is here adapted to 



EXAMPLE 304 

Humor in a notehesd is exceptional 
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EXAMPLE 305 

Conventional treatment of an envelop corner 


adds a touch of decoration between groups. This note- 
head was printed on the fourth page of a folded sheet in 
dull-finished black ink on white bond paper. 

Example 304. — Humor in a notehead is questionable 
and should be used only in exceptional cases. Mr. Glover, 
however, has used it to good advantage. Printing has al- 
ways been such a serious business that customers may wel- 
come a printer who can smile even on his note sheets. 

The envelop is an acknowledged convenience in cor- 
respondence. It not only protects the letter from being 

General ityotograpfunj Company 

1215 Vroafttoap 
JQcId porfc 


EXAMPLE 307 

Envelop corner prominently treated in a decorative letter 

soiled or tampered with, but is a convenience to the post- 
office and a means of advertising. The first use that the 
printed part of an envelop has is to inform the postal 
authorities of the name and address of the sender so that 
if a letter cannot be delivered it can be returned. On 
government- printed envelops this information is given 
in the briefest and plainest possible way. However, the 
greater number of business men recognize the advertising 
possibilities of the envelop, and not only have the paper 
match that used for letterheads, but see to it that the typo- 
graphic treatment is also in accord with that on the letter 

ST. PAUL ELECTRO 
PLATING WORKS 

A MlnnM.lt Mtm. 

S*. Paul, Mtnnaiot* 


EXAMPLE 308 

Harmony of device and type treatment. By Ray Greenleaf 



EXAMPLE 306 

Distinctive and artistic treatment 


sheet. The treatment of the face of the envelop should be 
neat. It is not only in poor taste to cover the envelop with 
printing, but is against the post-office regulations. There 
are those who prefer to print the type matter on the flap 
of the envelop, and others who print the type matter in 
the usual corner and the trademark on the flap. 

Example 305. — This is a specimen of a conventionally 
treated envelop corner in imitation steel- engraved letter- 
ing. The old-fashioned 6 ‘After five days return to” as here 
used is not much in vogue, and printers would do well to 
omit it unless the customer insists upon its inclusion. This 
envelop corner is in the same style of typography as the 
letterhead that accompanied it. 

Example 306. — Artistic interest of a medieval character 
has been given this envelop corner by the use of Old-Style 
Antique, and especially by the decorative device in color. 
The design of this envelop is distinctive, and mail from 
this source would easily be recognized after one or two 
letters had been received. 

Example 307. — Occasionally it is good policy to bring 
out the name of the business in a prominent way, espe- 
cially if it can be treated in a decorative letter such as the 
one used in this instance. Not every business will allow 
of such prominent treatment, and in this matter the 
printer needs to use judgment. The type has been aligned 
at the left. 

Example 308. — It is seldom that an envelop corner is 
treated so harmoniously and artistically as the one under 
consideration. The general character of the decorative de- 
vice is matched by the style of the type-faces used. The 
squaring of the type group also adds shape harmony. This 
corner card, designed some years ago, is proof of the fact 
that good work is always good. 

Example 309. — Seldom should an envelop corner card 
be as elaborate as this one, but when such an arrange- 
ment is allowable, as in this case, the design shown is 
worthy of consideration. The type -face is Caslon with 
Caslon Text, and the bands are made by using square 
ornaments with .alternating blank space inside of rules. 



EXAMPLE 309 

An elaborate envelop corner 
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EXAMPLE 312 

The non-stock-ruled type of billhead, with a panel in which name, 
date and other items are recorded. Slowing use of roman lower-case 


BINDERS * STATIONERS > LITHOGRAPHERS > DESIGNERS ' EMBOSSERS 


Both Telephones J'lumber 193 

THE JOS. BETZ PRINTING COMPANY 
High'Grade Catalog, Commercial and Process 
PRINTERS 


Sold to 


One Hundred West Fourth Street “j 

|_East Liverpool J 


EXAMPLE 313 

Remove the words "Sold to" and the rule work, and tkis could be used as 
a letterhead. Showing use of italic lower-case with spaced roman capitals 
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BILLHEADS & STATEMENTS 


THE printer called on to produce a billhead has a respon- 
sibility seldom fully realized. He has a duty to himself, 
to his customer and to those who come after, which is best 
carried out by suitable and dignified type composition. A 
business house has been known to use the same design of 
billhead for fifty years, and it is a fact that many mer- 
chants cannot be persuaded to change the style of the bill- 
head, no matter how homely it may be. 

Billheads and statements should correspond in style to 


Because of the extensive use of “window ’ 9 envelops, 
the heading should be so arranged that the name and ad- 
dress of customer can be placed in the lower left part of 
the billhead. The exact position can be ascertained by 
placing a billhead over such an envelop and jogging the 
two at the head and leftside. When held to the light the 
opening in the face of the envelop can be traced on the 
billhead. The billhead is folded to fit the envelop and in- 
serted so that the name and address can be seen. 


that of letterheads 
and other forms of 
stationery, and in 
changing the design 
it must not be forgot- 
ten that these other 
forms should also be 
altered to harmon- 
ize. The paper should 
be of the same finish 
and color, and the 
main features of type 
arrangement similar. 
The type -face must 
be the same on all. 

The standard sizes 
of billheads for com- 
mercial purposes are : 

8 >2 x 5/4 inches, 8 out 
of a sheet 17 x 22. 

8 '/z x 7 inches, 8 out 
of a sheet 17 x 2H. 

8 Yz x9'/i inches, 6 out 
of a sheet 17 x 28. 

S'/ 2 x 14 inches, 4 out 
of a sheet 17x28 

Professional bill- 
heads are usually an 
inch or two smaller 
thanthesmallestsize 
of commercial bill- 
heads. 

There is a vari- 
ety of sizes in state- 
ments. Popular sizes 
are those cut out of 
folio ( 17x22 inches), 
which then measure 
5/4x5Vs inches, and 
5/4 x 8^4 inches. 

Whether ruled or 
not, it is customary 
to allow about 2^4 



EXAMPLE 310 

In which are presented the principal features of the average commercial 
invoice, or billhead. The customer's name is placed in the lower left corner 



Use of the type- 
writer and window 
envelops hasbrought 
a change in the ar- 
rangement of bill- 
heads, and printers, 
whenever they have 
opportunity, should 
alter theold billhead 
arrangement to con- 
form to the new re- 
quirements. 

Most billheads a 
quarter of a century 
ago contained in the 
upper right corner in 
script(u8ually)a date 
line, and under it at 
the left was a dotted 
line beginning with 
a large script M. Im- 
mediately following 
came the firm name 
(usually rather large) 
flanked on the left 
by the word “To,” 
and on the right by 
the abbreviation of 
debtor, “Dr.” So the 
apprentice boy was 
taught, and he would 
then be further in- 
structed to place the 
words “Dealers in” 
(or their equivalent) 
i n small type, center- 
ed; then to display 
the words indicating 
the line of goods car- 
ried. Inasmalllineat 
the lower right cor- 
ner was the street 
address, and aligned 


inches for the printed example 311 opposite were the 

heading on both bill- *How a letterhead may be converted into a billhead. The upper mystic words Terms 

head and Statement. portion is also shown as Example 283 in the chapter on letterheads Cash.” 
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F. A. SAUNDERSON, Photograph t r, 50 Brompuld Strut, Boston, Ma»»achum(Tt* 



EXAMPLE 314 

A billhead, or statement, in a classic non-display style of 
typography that suggests early printing. By D. B. Updike 


of sale which can be placed at the top of the 
heading with a rule underneath, altho they are 
sometimes arranged at the side or at the foot of 
the invoice. The name of the company is given 
most prominence, followed by mention of the 
commodity or product. The number, street and 
city naturally should be displayed so that the 
customer’s location can be referred to quickly 
in correspondence. “Sold to” precedes the 
space left blank for the customer’s name, and 
this, as has been explained, should be in the 
lower left corner. Blanks for the date, terms, 
invoice number, ledger number, customer’s or- 
der number and other notations of record may 
be grouped in convenient open spaces. 

Example 311. — The composition of a bill- 
head really begins with the composition of a 
letterhead. It should be possible to take any 
letterhead and by adding a few lines convert it 
into a billhead. The specimen under consider- 
ation shows how this is done. The original of 
this billhead was exhibited as Example 283 in 


Sometimes the words “Bought of” were sub- 
stituted for “To” and “Dr.” The older printers 
will remember the logotypes in various fancy 
designs of the phrase “Bought of” that the 
typefounders furnished in those days, which 
logotypes were set against type lines of double 
great primer caps. Now “Bought of” has been 
supplanted on billheads by “Sold to,” which 
directs attention to the fact that John Smith 
has sold goods to Thomas Brown, rather than 
that Thomas Brown has bought goods of John 
Smith — a distinction without a difference, one 
might say, yet there is interest in noting the 
change. 

The prooable reason for the “M” being dis- 
carded in recent years on commercial billheads 
is that many business houses are now corpora- 
tions, which fact makes “Mr.” and “Messrs.” 
no longer suitable as forms of address. 

Example 310. — This specimen presents the 
main features of the average commercial in- 
voice, or billhead. Usually there are conditions 


the preceding chapter. The conventional phrase 
“Sold to” is placed in its customary position 
and the other phrases added at suitable spots. 
Printers should keep this suggestion in mind 
and, when laying out a billhead, design the up- 
per part as they would a letterhead. 

Example 312 (Insert). — This is an inter- 
esting representative of the non-stock-ruled 
heading, and it also illustrates the changes the 
typewriter has wrought in billhead printing. 
When bills were written in by hand, script type 
and dotted rule prevailed, but because of the 
use of typewriters, script and horizontal guide 
lines are gradually disappearing from the face 
of billheads. The example under consideration 
also demonstrates the effectiveness of Caslon 
lower-case for billhead purposes. When every 
line is in roman lower-case there is harmony, 
but sometimes there is also monotony. In this 
instance, however, the introduction of italic 
and small caps would alter the plan of the 
heading and detract from its distinction. The 
rule border and the panel for the insertion of 
customer’s name and address give distinction: 


JOHN E. BARNHARD Qc COMPANY - Importers 

Rare & Old Engravings 
Valuable Books, Prints 

n 24 Walnut Street , Philadelphia 
Sold to cDate 


EXAMPLE 316 

A suitable billhead with interesting border 
treatment. No guide lines have been used 



M- 


JD r 


T » D. B. Updike, Ths Mbrrymoukt Prem, 23a Summer Street, Boetoh, Mass™- 


EXAMPLE 315 

Typographic art and good taste, as demonstrated by this 
specimen, have a place on billheads as well as on books 
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Example 313 (Insert). — There is here an- 
other demonstration of the transformation of 
a letterhead into a billhead. Remove the words 
“Sold to” and the ruling at the foot and the 
form is ready for the letter sheet Kenner ley 
type, altho primarily a book face, is also usable 
on stationery where neat, distinctive effects are 
desired. Capitals are spaced (as in the old 
books of Aldus), and italic is used with the cap- 
ital lines, this use of italic also being suggested 
by the work of the Aldine Press. However, the 
specimen is not intended to be in the classic 
spirit of Aldus ; it is merely a modern commer- 
cial suggestion. 

Example 314. — Here is a billhead, or stae- 
ment, in classic typography that suggests the 
style of the fifteenth century. The heading 
is practically in one size of type. Advertising 
distinction is obtained by using capitals for the 
name, capitals and small capitals for the busi- 
ness name and address, and italic for “In ac- 
count with.” There is not much that is striking 
about this billhead, yet, printed on a fine qual- 


Ex ample 317. — For printing on colored 
stock strong treatment is sometimes advisable 
— treatment such as has been given this head- 
ing. On white paper the type sizes should be 
kept small, as the light background illuminates 
the print. White and black form the greatest 
contrast. There is not much contrast between 
blue ink and blue paper, for instance, and it is 
necessary to strengthen the print by the use of 
a larger or bolder type-face. The arrangement 
shown is unconventional. A full line has been 
made of the business title, the name itself being 
slightly emphasized by printing it in color and 
giving an initial effect to the first letter. Other 
parts of the copy are grouped at suitable 
points, “Sold to” occupying the usual lower left 
corner. 



EXAMPLE 318 

Invoice with lower portion divided into 
columns, as sometimes used in business 



ity of writing paper, it would make one really glad to 
receive a bill of this kind. 

Example 315. — D. B. Updike makes plain by this speci- 
men, as well as by the preceding one, that typographic art 
and good taste can be used in the designing of a billhead as 
well as in the designing of a book. The woodcut device has 
the same good quality as the typography. The old-fash- 
ioned “M” and “Dr.” are used, and blend well with the old 
dignity of the heading. The ruling on the lower part of 
both of these headings was printed from rules. There are 
other good printers who prefer brass rule to the ruling 
machine for billhead purposes. Machine ruling is conven- 
ient, but is not in good taste for billheads, statements and 
letterheads of really fine quality. 

Example 316. — The stationery of a book dealer should 
have a bookish character — that is, the typography should 
be inspired by the same skill and taste evinced in the treat- 
ment of a good book. A well-designed type-face should be 
selected, and there should not be a great contrast in the 
sizes used. When it is possible to have two printings, the 
extra impression could take the form of a simple rule 
border in color, as on this specimen. The first type line runs 
almost from border to border at the head, and another por- 
tion of the copy is arranged directly under it in three even 
lines. The “Sold to” occupies its approved position. No 
guide lines are provided for the accountant's part of the 
bill, as with a typewriter the various items can better be 
filled in without them, and a billhead really looks neater 
without the rules. 



EXAMPLE 319 

Decorative type treatment euitable for 
the business of painting and decorating 
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EXAMPLE 320 

An uncommon arrangement. The main type line tells 
the story, as the company's title describes the business 


CREDIT MEMORANDUM 


STANDARD ELECTRICAL NOVELTY COMPANY 

MANUFAOTUftllta OF THE EVEft-ffCAOV INOANOEEOEMT LAMP 
AMB PRACTICAL AM UMfM CLCCTNIC MOVILT1IS. lUtTWC CLOCKS, 

POCACT ALARM USMTt, THU LAMPS. MATCMMCR*S LANTERNS. AMS 
RTANBANB SATTIPKS 

Timms. cmiif office i 

OASM MOATS ROSE AND DUANE 8TREETS 

NEW YORK CITY 


Credit 


EXAMPLE 321 

Credit hill made from the preceding billhead by adding 
a line at the head and changing “Sold to" to “Credit” 


this arrangement could be carried out in some 
other type-face, the serifless “block” letter as 
here used is not displeasing. The grouping of 
the branch houses is good, and other groups are 
also well placed. 

Example 321. — Most business houses find 
need for credit bills, to be used when goods are 
returned or some error has been made in bill- 
ing. Such forms are easily provided by using 
the billhead, adding the words “Credit Memo- 
randum” at the head and changing “Sold to” to 
“Credit.” In order that credit bills may look 
unlike regular bills, they should be printed in 
color as is here shown. 

Example 322. — All professional stationery 
should be refined. The sizes of paper and type 
should be small and the whole effect restrained 
and polite. Such work seldom changes in style, 
and consequently there is little variety. The 
form shown here would probably prove accept- 
able for many years to men of the medical and 
similar professions. 

It may not be out of place to remind the 
reader that an invoice (or bill) is a list sent to 
a purchaser or consignee, containing the items 
and charges of merchandise that have been 
forwarded to him. 

As to the statement: It is a common practice 
to send each customer at the first of the month 
a statement showing the debit balance of his 
account to date, whether it is due or not, en- 
abling him to compare the statement with the 
ledger account. In order to call the attention of 
customers to the fact that payment is desired, 
many business houses send a statement when- 
ever a bill is due (when goods are purchased on 
.January 10, as an instance, at ten days, a state- 
ment is sent January 20). 

There are numerous other forms used in 
business, such as checks, deposit slips, drafts, 
promissory notes, bills of lading and the like, 
but there is not space to show them here. 

Such forms, if possible, should be in harmony 
with the style of the letterheads, billheads and 
other stationery. The same type-face should be 
used and the arrangement of display parts 
should have similarity. 


Example 318. — Many invoices and billheads now have 
the lower part divided into columns for taking care of the 
various items peculiar to the business, as in this instance. 
The customer usually decides when he wishes to depart 
from the conventional ruled effect, and it is just as well for 
the printer not to suggest a change of this sort, as it means 
extra composition for which the customer may be disin- 
clined to pay. The type-face on this well-arranged example 
is a good one for plain commercial headings. It would be 
well, for convenience, to place the “M” in the lower left 
corner and move the building address to the right corner, 
over the street address. 

Example 319. — A decorator’s stationery seems to offer 
opportunity for effects away from the customary plain 
treatment of the average heading. This statement, in the 
same style as a letterhead that accompanied it, shows a 
decorative type-face and an arrangement that could pos- 
sibly be called decorative. The upper two type groups are 
joined by the uncial initial, and the two groups at the left 
are connected by the flower ornament. 

Example 320. — This is an unusual arrangement for a 
billhead. As the business is stated in the firm name, there 
is not the usual necessity for a second display line. While 


Boaton, Mam 191. 

M 


To JAMES DEWITT W OLFE. M.D., Dr. 


For Professional Services 


EXAMPLE 322 

On professional bills tbe paper and type should 
be small and tbe treatment restrained and polite 
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HEAVY EFFECTS 
LABELS 

416 BLACK AVENUEREDINGTONCOLO 




EXAMPLE 323 

A label that catches the attention at a distance and 
looks well on the background of wrapping paper 




















EXAMPLE 324 


A label of classic simplicity for small packages and 
a business that emphasizes daintiness and delicacy 




•LIGHT-EFFECTS- 

•WHITE -WAY- AND -COLUMBUS- CIRCLE* 
•MANHATTAN-N-Y* 




•THIS -PACKAGE -FOR- 
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PACKAGE LABELS 


THE effect of an attractive package is recognized to be of 
such importance that a widely known manufacturing con- 
cern recently sued a competitor for imitating the appear- 
ance of its packages and labels. However, not all busi- 
ness men feel this way about it. 

After spending time and money in the production of mer- 
chandise of high quality, it is more than foolish to econo- 
mize on the packing. 

It is possible, with 
good clothes well select- 
ed, to make an unattrac- 
tive person attractive, 
and it is also possible 
to make an attractive 
person unattractive by 
poor clothes ill select- 
ed. Apply this. 

The wrapping paper 
should be strong, and of 
color and finish suited to 
the article to be wrap- 
ped. Some stylish city 
dry-goods houses use 
paper with distinctive 
stripes or small mono- 
grams printed over its 
surface. A well-known 
haberdasher wraps his 
hat s i n soft bl ack paper . 

The selection of the 
wrapping stock should 
of course be governed 
by the character of the 
business and the class 
of customers, but as in 
similar instances, it is 
dangerous to under- 
estimate the taste of 
one’s customers. The 
persons who lack ap- 
preciation of a neatly 
wrapped and attract 
tive package are very 
few indeed. 

Among merchants, 
druggists are known to 
wrap the neatest pack- 
ages. This seems to be 
due in parttotheirpro- 
fessional training. Not 
many printers give 
their product a similar 
attractiveness at the 
time of delivery. 

The art of making 


a good impression also includes the fastening of the wrap- 
per. Cord and twine are commonly used, and interest is 
sometimes added by selecting appropriate colors. Linen 
tape for a business of an exclusive nature gives distinction. 

Gummed -paper tape, while convenient, seldom looks 
well, and when printed on looks worse. 

Corrugated board when properly used adds both neatness 

and protection to the 
package. Some print- 
ers have cartons made 
from this board , in which 
their product ispacked 
and delivered. 

The printed label is 
of the most interest, as 
it affords a spot of at- 
traction and furnishes 
information needed in 
the delivery of pack- 
ages. All labels should 
be planned with the 
wrapping paper as a 
background. A label 
may look well alone, 
yet when placed on 
the package may ap- 
pear weak and unin- 
teresting. 

In order to test thi3, 
two labels of contrast- 
ing treatment are pic- 
tured mounted on a 
sheet of conventional 
wrapping paper. 

It will be admitted 
that the stronger label 
is more striking and 
catches the attention. 
There are those who 
will prefer the weaker 
label because of its 
neatness and beauty, 
yet we must not lose 
sight of the fact that 
labels, unlike business 
cards and letterheads, 
are not usually seen 
at close range when on 
packages. A business 
card is examined a few 
inches from the eyes, 
whilea label ona pack- 
age is frequently view- 
ed from a point sev- 
eral feet away. 



Amsden Studios 

(Advertising oArt 

Engineers Building -Cleveland 





or 


Designs Pictures that Kelp to -sell Merchandise 

EXAMPLE 326 

Another label rich in suggestion 
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CATALOGUE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS 

From GINN and COMPANY 
I9 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


m. 


V 

V 

Hi 

I? 

l 


Postanaster:Please notify Ginn and Company if not delivered 




EXAMPLE 327 

Ruled line* for the add re#*, in panel 




1 1 

EXAMPLE 328 

A mas* of black lettering with contrasts 
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OSWALD PUBLISHING CO 
344 West Thirty Eighth Street 

books£ ewyork 
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EXAMPLE 329 

Artistic quality and interest through typography 


There does not seem to be any standard size 
for labels. They vary from four, five and six 
inches wide to three, four and five inches high. 
When The American Printer conducted a label 
competition it specified the size as five by four 
inches, and this seems to be a good average 
size. 

The paper on which the label is printed 
should be stock that pastes easily. White is 
used to the greatest extent, altho a cream- 
tinted color such as comes in Japan vellum is 
preferred by some persons of good taste. 

Example 323 (Insert). — As has been said, 
this label shows the effectiveness of heavy ef- 
fects. A design such as this has advertising 
value. It can be seen and read at some distance, 
yet is not offensive in appearance. The red bor- 
der is attractive, and merges the label with the 
wrapping background. The type-face has dec- 
orative quality. The combination of black, red 
and cream in strong contrasts is worthy of 
study. As will be noticed, all capitals have been 
used, and there is not much space between the 
lines or between border and type-face. 

Example 324 (Insert). — For small pack- 
ages and for a business that places emphasis on 
daintiness this label treatment would be just 
the thing. The classic simplicity of its design 
and the mere touch of color should appeal to 
many. The main line is set in fourteen-point 
capitals and the other three lines in twelve- 
point small capitals. Letterspacing adds deco- 
rative interest and merges the letters with the 
background by allowing the paper to show 
thru. The type-face is Goudy Oldstyle. The 
dots between the words are hyphens slightly 
cut. The border is arranged to suggest an ar- 
chitectural panel. This label and the preceding 
one have been composed merely to suggest pos- 
sible effects. It would not be difficult to adapt 
most label copy to the styles shown. 

Example 325. — This and other hand-lettered 
labels included in this chapter are presented as 
studies for the typographer. Hand-lettered de- 
signs by good artists are usually arranged with 
much thought, and the details give many ideas 
to those who have trained themselves to grasp 
them. It will be noticed that the border of this 
label is composed of three lines, a heavy and 
light line close together and a light line a trifle 
removed. At the head are two lines of roman 
capitals and one of italic. Do not overlook the 
smaller capitals “m” and “o,” and the close 
spacing of the words in italic. The device is 
small and in color. The use of roman lower- 
case, capitals and small capitals and italic in 
the lower group should be examined carefully. 
While it is not possible to obtain exactly these 
same results with type, they can be approxi- 
mated effectually. It is well, however, to em- 
phasize at this point that in approximating the 
effects of any good piece of lettering it makes 
a difference what type-face is used. It will be 
noticed that the italic capitals in this specimen 
have a decorative quality. Such an effect can 
be imitated in a small way by the use of the 
swash letters that are furnished with some old- 
style italics. 

Example 32(5. — This is another lettered de- 
sign that is rich in suggestion. No border is 
used, and the lettering is arranged close to the 
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edges of the paper. Contrary to the treatment 
of the preceding example, the lettering is all 
slightly spaced. While it is well for the young 
compositor not to letterspace lower-case, such 
practice is allowable when the results are good. 
The effect here is one of antiquity, especially 
since the letters are not perfectly formed (note 
the “m** in the word “Amsden”). Caslon Old- 
style should be used in planning this style of 
work. An unusual feature is that a part of the 
copy is placed at the foot of the label so that 
the address is written between two groups of 
lettering. The same plan is found in the pre- 
ceding example. 

Example 327. — There is suggestion of Ital- 
ian art in this label. Similar effects could be 
closely approximated with typefounders* ma- 
terial. Attention is called to the manner in 
which the letters are treated so as to avoid an 
excess of blank space in such groups as the 
4 ‘AT A** in “catalogue.*' Rule guide lines in a 
panel are provided for the address. This space 
is usually left blank on modern labels, altho 
conservative houses are inclined to retain the 
rules. In line with old ideas, the “M** is in- 
cluded in the address portion. This letter is 
usually omitted on labels for the same reason 
that it is left off of billheads. 

Example 328. — Closely spaced black-toned 
lettering is still liked by some persons, and 
there is no use denying that when it is well 
rendered the effect is pleasing. This example 
presents a mass of black lettering in three lines 
of equal length, the lines merging with one an- 
other to preserve the mass effect. The border, 
formed of a heavy and a lighter line, is drawn 
with human irregularity that is in keeping 
with the character of the design as a whole. 
The “For** in italic affords contrast in both 
form and color. Also note the treatment of 
“St.,” which is made small and placed in a po- 
sition above the base of the other letters. This 
treatment is typical of antique typography. 

Example 329. — That artistic quality and 
interest may be put in a label form by means 
of typography is proved by this example. The 
lacelike border, the spaced Kennerley types 
and the words and rule in red blend attrac- 
tively. Advertising value is present, yet it is so 
merged with the general composition and the 
label that it is not offensive. In fact, it adds 
decorative qualities. This label form would 
look well clearly printed on a rough -finished 
paper of good quality — a handmade paper if 
possible. 

Example 330. — Another typographic label 
of character, a study in black and white. The 
border (a combination of a heavy and a light 
rule) was made intensely black to contrast 
with the white background, an effect as of 
color. A type-face (Bodoni Bold) with similar 
strong contrasts was then selected, arranged 
with liberal margins in the upper part. A suit- 
able ornament in dark tones added the picture 
element, and the words “Deliver to** were 
widely letterspaced, as they were used decora- 
tively. This and the other typographic speci- 
mens indicate the possibilities that are present 
in the everyday tools of the printer and the 
material that is available. Many printers feel 
that they are not able to produce typographic 






MARYLAND ART-BRONZE WORKS 
NORTH BALTIMORE 

DELIVER TO 






EXAMPLE 330 

A typographic study in black and white 





| THE MARCHBANKS PRESS j 

j Designers Engravers & ‘Printers Stuyvesant 1197! 

i 1 1 4 East 1 $th Street fi(ew Tort^ Qity \ 
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EXAMPLE 331 

A Caslon specimen, with decorative interest 
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EXAMPLE 332 

Harmony of border, decorative device and lettering 
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EXAMPLE 333 

Possible of typographic improvement 



EXAMPLE 334 

Freedom of treatment that is distinctive 



EXAMPLE 335 

Label used for a special list 


work of real quality, assuming that special 
equipment is needed. The truth is that many 
are not able to produce good printing because 
their type equipment and decorative material 
have not been well selected. The fact that there 
is a lack of suitable type-faces usually reveals 
itself to them after they have learned that one 
type-face is not so good as another. In the fin- 
ished work there is nothing seen of the presses, 
of the imposing stones, or of the composing 
frames, but the print of the type-face is on 
every sheet. 

Example 331. — A specimen in Caslon, in 
which roman capitals and italic lower-case 
(the Aldine combination) make up an inter- 
esting label. The swash italic capitals add a 
specific decorative quality. The large lower- 
case “f” gives a graceful touch to the “for.” 
Dotted rule inside the black border is a change 
from the conventional continuous line. This 
form was printed on Japan vellum. 

Example 332. — This is another hand-drawn 
label with qualities that can be approximated 
in typography. Border, decorative device and 
lettering are in the same key, and the harmony 
is agreeable. There are those who thought- 
lessly condemn black borders as funereal, a 
judgment that is based on prejudice and not 
on an understanding of their use. It is well, 
however, to caution the young compositor 
against abuse of the black border ; it would be 
well if he were to use no black borders until 
he had developed taste in the practice of ty- 
pography. 

Example 333. — An unusual label design 
that could probably be improved with careful 
typography. The initials of the text lettering 
are not exactly harmonious, and the space be- 
tween words in the lower group is excessive. 
Printers should practice on the improvement 
of the design. 

Example 334. — A characteristic Goudy type 
arrangement, with a freedom of treatment that 
is distinctive. How many printers would give 
the prominence to “From” that it has here? 
This suggests the custom of printers of the 
sixteenth century in starting a title-page with 
a large size of type regardless of the impor- 
tance of the word or words. 

Example 335. — This label was used in mail- 
ing to a special list some fine pieces of print- 
ing. The name of each addressee was printed 
in with type as shown by the reproduction, 
and, needless to state, attracted attention. The 
treatment of this label is uncommon in another 
respect — the modest inconspicuousness of the 
phrase, “From the Bartlett-Orr Press, New 
York.” 

It would do no harm if printers also stud- 
ied the stock labels manufactured by certain 
stationery houses. They will find much that is 
poor and commonplace and little that should 
be directly copied, but there are many sugges- 
tions in label making that could be adapted. 
The “reverse-plate” idea is one. The label is 
set in type and a proof sent to the photo-en- 
graver, who makes a plate in which the letters 
show white and the background black. This 
plate can then be printed in color on gummed 
paper and the paper trimmed so as to “bleed” 
the edges of the printed background. 
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The Marchbanks Press 
11^ East 13^* NewYork 


EXAMPLE 338 

Forceful business-card treatment exemplified by band-lettering 



Gray-brown stock is suitable for unconventional effects of this kind 



WILLIAM HENRY BAKER 

WRITER ON- AND BUILDER OF- BUSINESS 

(ADVERTISING COPY : PLANS : STORE SERVICE) 

1020 ENGINEERS BUILDING 
TELEPHONE MAIN 3228 
CLEVELAND 


EXAMPLE 340 

The black monogram baa much to do with this card s attractiveneaa 
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BUSINESS CARDS 


POLITE society requires that a visitor shall be announced 
by a card bearing his or her name, and the courtesies of 
business call for this same formality. The man called on 
unexpectedly is placed at a disadvantage if he has not un- 
derstood the visitor's name and has no idea of his business. 
A card that clearly tells both name and business prevents 
embarrassment and misunderstanding. 

The card makes it unnecessary for the caller to explain 
who he is. Without the printed information he would likely 
need to introduce himself thus: “I am James Johnson. I 
am president of the Johnson Manufacturing Company. 
We manufacture machinery 
for the making of paints. 

Our office is at 320 Broad- 
way. Our telephone number 
is Worth 4653." But with 
all this neatly printed or 
engraved on a card, dignity 
is maintained and embar- 
rassment avoided. 

The sizes of business 
cards are far from being 
standardized. Examination 
of about one hundred busi- 
ness cards showed a range 
of sizes from 3x l 1 /^ to 
4x2*4 inches. The size of 
which there were most and 
which gave an indication of 
standardization was 3*^>x2 
inches. Fully one-quarter of the cards were of that size. 
From this investigation it would seem logical for print- 
ers to use that size unless the customer orders otherwise. 

White cards predominated in the lot examined, and this 
suggests that it is in good 
taste for the printer to use 
white stock on most of the 
business cards that he is 
called on to print. 

Example 336. — If an ef- 
fort were made to stand- 
ardize the contents and ar- 
rangement of a business 
card, the plan presented by 
this example would prob- 
ably result. The customer's 
name is placed at the point 
of greatest prominence, a 
trifle above the center of the 
card. The words describing 
the business are second in 
position under the custom- 
er's name. The street and 
number are taken care of on 


the next line, and under the street and number is the name 
of city or town. In the lower left corner is provision for 
the representative's name. The telephone number, for 
which a business card is frequently preserved, finds place 
in the upper part of the card. A variant for the position 
of the street and number and the name of the city or town 
is in the lower right corner. 

Example 337. — Here is a card that is a model of dignity 
and of simple business-card treatment. A good word can 
be said in favor of using the individual's name in the cen- 
ter of the card and the firm name in a less prominent posi- 
tion. When a card is handed 
to a business man, he looks 
at it first for the purpose of 
finding out who it is that 
wishes to see him. A card of 
this kind tells him instantly. 
In many cases the individ- 
ual's name alone would be 
sufficient. No business is 
mentioned, as it is one of 
those cases in which it is as- 
sumed that the name of the 
firm provides sufficient iden- 
tity. In omitting mention 
of the business, one should 
make sure that the firm is as 
well known as he assumes it 
is. If the name is not fa- 
miliar to the person receiv- 
ing it, he will be perplexed, not knowing if the visitor de- 
sires to sell him books, insure his life, or buy a bill of 
goods. In the typographic treatment of this card Cloister 
Oldstyle, capitals, has been used for the smaller line and 

Cloister Bold, capitals, for 
the larger line. This slight 
contrast in the strength of 
lettering in many instances 
gives quality and legibility 
to steel-engraved and litho- 
graphed business cards and 
stationery. The printer by 
havinga well-designed type- 
face in two strengths will 
be able to introduce similar 
good qualities in his work. 
The spacing between words 
on this card is closer than 
that usually allowed by com- 
positors. Close spacing be- 
tween words is a quality 
found in good lettering and 
in good typography. 

Example 338 (Insert). — ■ 


Telephone Number 

r 

THE CUSTOMER’S NAME 

Street and Number 
City or Town 


Representative’ s Name 


EXAMPLE 336 

The probable result of an attempt to standardize 
the contents and arrangement of a business card 


JOHN WINTHROP WARD 


WARD tc BENNINGS • 358 HARRISON STREET • DETROIT 


EXAMPLE 337 

Dignified treatment for the card of a well-known 
bouse. The firm name and address are subordinated 
to the name of the person using the card. No bus- 
iness is mentioned, an omission open to discussion 
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JOHN • J • BIRMINGHAM 

ADDRESSING MAILING * FINE CATALOGUE 
& PAMPHLET BINDING CAREFULLY EXECUTED 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING 
270 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON MASS 

TELEPHONE FORT HILL 5231 


EXAMPLE 341 

The monogram in color adds distinction 


BOOKLETS — CATALOGS — ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
l|t* flT mark 

G> 

Charles Edward Peabody 

Advertising Specialist 

Temple Building 
Toronto 

With THE HUNTER- ROSE COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXAMPLE 342 

An uncommon typographic effect 


While tlie main purpose of this chapter is to encourage 
the use of typography on business cards, a specimen of 
hand-lettering is used to point out forceful treatment that, 
aided by good printing, liberal blank space and high-class 
card stock, may sometimes be effective for business-card 
purposes. The printer using a card of this kind would see 
to it that it was not presented to a prospective customer 
who had a dislike for anything unconventional. 

Example 339 (Insert). — Conceding that a conventional 
arrangement on a white 
cardboard is best for most 
purposes, it cannot be de- 
nied that a design of the 
strength and interest of this 
one would often be received 
with pleasure by the man in 
the business office. It is not 
unlikely that the thought 
would occur to him that the 
printer who can produce a 
card of this kind is qualified 
to design and print public- 
ity matter equally attrac- 
tive for other purposes. 

Bewick Roman is the dec- 
orative type-face shown. 

The border and ornaments 
used are essential to the good results in this design. The 
card would not be as pleasing with the ornaments or the 
border taken off. This card, by the way, is one of the good 
things arranged by Will Bradley back in 1905. 

Example 340 (Insert). — Quality is added by an at- 
tractive black monogram on a background of white sup- 
plemented by the gray formed by the type group. This is 
an interesting specimen of business-card typography, sug- 


gestive of architectural panel treatment. The lines (in 
Cloister Title) are graded in size according to their im- 
portance, the telephone line occupying an unusual position 
between the street address and the name of the city. Be- 
cause of its position, it also adds a bit of legibility and 
prominence to both of these lines. 

Example 341. — This treatment is similar to the preced- 
ing example, with the decorative device in color. 

Example 342. — This card is an interesting contrast to 

those that have just been 
considered. 

Example 343. — Here is 
a card French in motive and 
of a style that emits exclu- 
siveness. It almost pictures 
the high hat and frock coat 
of the man who would prob- 
ably use it. All the formali- 
ties are observed, the abbre- 
viation "Mr.” preceding the 
name. The man who uses a 
card of this kind would no 
more think of mentioning 
his business on a card than 
he would of putting a busi- 
ness sign on his residence. 
The open-face type is Col- 
lege Title and the italic is Caslon. 

Example 344. — An unusual arrangement in blocked 
Caslon capitals slightly letterspaced. Arrangements of 
this kind are difficult for the compositor and should not be 
attempted unless he is not hurried and can experiment 
with the details of the composition. The shape of the 
monogram lends itself to the general arrangement. 

Example 345. — This is a compact arrangement built 


MR. ALEXANDER BRAINARD 


45 Fifth Avenue 


EXAMPLE 343 

High-hat-and-f rock-coat treatment 



J. F. TAPLEY COMPANY 
BOOK MANUFACTURER 
33-35-37 BLEECKER ST. 

NEW YORK . . 824 *825 SPRING 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 
WILLIAM HARVEY WOOD 


EXAMPLE 344 

A business card in blocked capitals, 
with monogram of harmonious shape 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER 

cA SemifJAontbly business 

and Technical Journal 
344 WestTmirty-Eighth Street 
NewYork 


EXAMPLE 345 

Arrangement as suggested in Example 336 
with an underprinting decorative device 
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I The American Printer 
bonis for Printers 


Ofwald Publifhing Company 

Printers 

Publifbers Pookfellers 


R eprefenttd by J ® bn G nxberg 


Twenty-five City Hall ?laee 
Hew Y erk 


EXAMPLE 346 

Roman capitals with italic lower-case 


£HeO 



€tru$<^i^er'39erfe, 6tniii5J. 
£iebau^preu^l/1^0^1c)letc 


■L... 


EXAMPLE 347 

Modern German business-card treatment 


somewhat after the scheme outlined in Example 330. The 
decorative device in the original was printed in a tint so 
like the stock that it suggested a watermark. 

Example 346. — This card would better please the aver- 
age person if italic capitals were substituted for the roman. 
However, there was a historical motive for treating it in 
this manner. When Aldus Manutius introduced the slant- 
ing style of type we know 
as italic, only lower-case 
letters were cast, and roman 
capitals were used with 
them. 

Example 347. — The Ger- 
mans in the designing of 
business cards seem to have 
abolished conventionality, 
as they endeavor to have 
each card in its design pos- 
sess distinct advertising 
value. This example is rep- 
resentative of such effects. 

Example 348. — The de- 
signer of this business card 
took his cue from the word 
“decorators” and endeav- 
ored to form a card with 
decorative values. This was the reason for the selection of 
Bewick Roman for the type-face and the Italian ornament 
to occupy space that is usually 4 left blank on business cards. 

Example 349. — When dainty effects are desired, Cas- 
lon italic, as used on the greater portion of this card, al- 
most always looks well. 

Example 350. — A strong ornamental effect, such as ap- 
pears on this card, is liked by some people, but the printer 


would make a mistake to use it unless he was sure that the 
customer would care for it. The typographic treatment is 
simple and compact and lacks nothing in legibility. The 
shape of the border corners fits into the space left by the 
contour of the type group. 

Example 351. — An arrangement that has a suggestion 
of the classic. All lines are in one size and in capitals. This 

treatment should not be 
used excepting in special 
cases, as it would not meet 
the approval of most cus- 
tomers. 

Example 352. — In the 
amount of matter it con- 
tains this card contrasts 
strongly with Example 343. 
Some small business men 
find it good advertising to 
give as much information 
on their cards as the size of 
the card will allow. This ex- 
ample shows how a great 
deal of copy was treated so 
that the general effect was 
not displeasing. In order to 
accommodate this amount of 
copy, it is usually necessary to enlarge the size of the card 
a trifle. Bodoni was used for all excepting two lines, the 
firm name and address, which were set in Bodoni Bold. 

Example 353. — A decorative card that could be merged 
in color treatment with an antique-finished stock of some 
suitable tint. 

Example 354. — Horizontal lines crossing the face of a 
card are rarely successful because they usually separate 


1 


PATRICK 8 BROWN COMPANI 

PAINTERS • DECORATORS 
PAPER HANGERS 



namia 



406 DBLMAIRB STREBT’ JACKSON MICHIGAN 


1 


EXAMPLE 348 

Decorative treatment suggested by tbe business 



C. A. JUBNDSK MARTIN LAMB 

yuender & Lamb 

^ueensware 

and Lamps 

We are tbe oldest Ohio s8s Fomrtk Srw ' 

queensware bouse RdVennd , OHiO 



SJF 1 — " '-I® 

! Empire ! 

Printing Company 

Commercial Printers 
U 419 Sprague Ave 

1^^ Spokane 

sL. u -.-J® 




EXAMPLE 349 EXAMPLE 350 

Italic is pleasing on some cards A strong design for special purposes 
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LEE L. CRITTENDEN, REPRESENTING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
ROSE AND DUANE STREETS* NEW YORK 



1/faial.CalMatfaad 

"(MkwrfafMfer 

FRALEY & GARDNER 

Slpua^Unm 
TTiirmaiiir far the 

Signs 

1 daak aad tor WH- 
4m(,4ViI 1 iid Daak 

Souvenirs, Novelties and Sundries 

CaWara, Balm. Yard- 
•ticks a ad Laad Faaeil* 

for Advertisers 
Maps and Atlas Books for 

PockM Ralaaad Vaad. 
* Steel mm| Celluloid. 

Commercial or General Advertising 

Pa oar Waiahu aad 
AUvorudu. Book. 

Gift Purposes 

palluloid and Alaatiaaa 
^Aidd«lS|Mtk|tiM 

Talaphaaa 4fH Jokm 

Car Caaraatw aaraoaaa 
Adrartiaiag Noraltiaa 

20 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


EXAMPLE 351 

Classic arrangement in one size of type 

connecting phrases, but in this instance the lines are a 
necessary part of the design and divide the type matter at 
a suitable place. 

Example 355. — This card in Bodoni and Bodoni Bold 
capitals, letterspaced, with the use of a few rules, has dis- 
tinction that could be successfully carried to other forms 
of stationery. The contrasting heavy and light rules blend 
with the heavy and light lines of the Bodoni Bold, 
i These specimens will con- 
vince both printer and user 
that there is more than “one 
right way” to design busi- 
ness cards. Typography is 
the interesting study that it 
is because, to paraphrase 
the words of Shakespeare, 
age cannot wither nor cus- 
tom stale its infinite variety. 

Some style of typographic 
treatment is available to 
meet the likes and dislikes, 
preferences and prejudices, 
of every one using business 
cards. The strictly conven- 
tional person can be sup- 
plied with a strictly con- 
ventional card, proper in 
all details. The artistic person, he of the flowing tie, can 
obtain a card with sympathetic qualities. The noisy huck- 
ster can be supplied with a typographic effect that almost 
shouts the message it contains. In fact, character and per- 
sonality can be expressed typographically on the business 
card, and the printer will find this matching of typog- 
raphy with human nature an interesting study. 

A large city wholesale house cannot afford to circulate 


Joflppij 13 mg 

SrrnratiuF Artist atib Iraignrr 


Aasoctatrll btttr 

QUfmnas ©’Smrnrll 

20 gltrslnat *tmt 
it. tgatfeartars 
lint. 


EXAMPLE 354 

The horizontal lines are well employed 


EXAMPLE 352 

A business card with a large amount of copy 

the cheap-looking, inharmonious cards that some owners 
of small shops on side streets seem pleased to use. 

More than an ordinary amount of thought should be 
given to the physical construction of a business card. Be- 
cause of the present great interest in all forms of advertis- 
ing, more individuality is permissible than formerly. As 
typography can give distinction and attractiveness to busi- 
ness cards, printers should study the use of type on this 

class of printing, and give 
their customers the best 
possible service. 

Printers are producing 
cards in imitation of inta- 
glio work to satisfy custom- 
ers who do not consider that 
a truly typographic design 
“looks like a business card.” 
There is no use denying 
that copperplate engravers 
set the style for much of 
the business-card printing. 
Shops doing this imitation 
work should have samples 
of the best card work done 
by engravers, so that their 
imitations may be as accu- 
rate as possible, so far as 
concerns style, face and arrangement. There is little pleas- 
ure in being an imitator unless you are a good one, and here 
is opportunity to gain a reputation for the clever printing 
of imitation engraved work. Good stock, a dense-black ink 
and perfect types are means to this end. Pleasing results 
have also been obtained by using green-black ink or dull 
gray-black ink, which assists in conveying the soft, pleas- 
ing effects of lithography. 


HARNESS STOCK SADDLES WHIPS 


ROBINSON & WELLERS 

FAIR OAKS AVENUE 
BETHLEHEM 


BRIDLES BLANKETS FUR ROBES 


EXAMPLE 355 

Distinctive treatment adaptable for general stationery 


Boatiofcc 



printing $styop Detooteb to tye probuftion 
of WgtyclaftJ 'BootHet# ana &tationev? 



EXAMPLE 353 

Highly decorative, with possibilities for harmonious color effects 
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THE BLOTTER 


BLOTTERS have a place in modern business which, while 
not so important as that of business cards, is fairly well 
established. 

Business cards are left with customers as reminders, 
and altho blotters are sent for the same purpose, they have 
the added quality of usefulness. The treatment of a blotter 
should be as well thought out as that of a business card. In 
a sense the blotter represents the business house sending 
it, and while it may show less restraint and dignity than 
the business card, coarseness should be avoided in the han- 
dling of both type and illustration. 


The blotter as a means of publicity much used by adver- 
tisers is no longer an experiment; it is a familiar form in 
the printshop. 

The advertising value of a blotter seems to lie in its 
ability to do one of two things — strongly and favorably 
to attract attention when received, or thru attractive sim- 
plicity to grow in favor during use. The former may be 
likened to a rocket which compels attention and pleases 
for a moment, and the latter to a star whose beauty attracts 
forever. 

In planning a blotter it is well to keep in 
niind its utilitarian character and make it as 
useful as possible. 

The size is determined by the sheet of stock 
out of which blotters are cut. As the stock 
measures 19x24 inches, most printers cut blot- 
ters a trifle less than 9^4x4 inches, thus secur- 
ing twelve blotters to a sheet of stock. There 
are others who prefer the blotters not so wide 
and make them 8 or 81/4 inches. 

Another reason for the blotter size of a trifle 
less than 9 1 /2 X 4' inches is that it fits nicely in 
a standard No. 10 Government envelop, which 
measures 9 1 /£x4 : V6 inches. 

A size of blotter that is also much used meas- 


ures about 0x3*4, and fits in a No. 0% Government en- 
velop, which measures 6 1 /ix3%. This size is most con- 
venient for inclosing with everyday business mail, and it 
is possible that most of those actually using blotters pre- 
fer the smaller size. 

The blotter with an enameled surface on one side is 
probably the best for use. A person naturally rubs his hand 
over the blotter to absorb the wet ink, and an enameled 
surface feels more pleasant to the touch. When not many 
blotters are on hand in a business office those with absorb- 
ent surfaces on both sides render the greater service, but 
usually advertisers keep offices well supplied. 

From a printing point of view the blotter 
stock with one side enamel-finished is better 
for illustrations or small type, while rough- 
finished stock is suited to typographic treat- 
ments that require antique effects. 

Example 350 (Insert). — This blotter rep- 
resents not only the size of a great many blot- 
ters but the contents, as it is customary to 
include a monthly calendar. Too frequently 
forms of this character are made inharmonious 
because stock calendar plates are utilized and 
are accompanied by type-faces of another de- 
sign. This lack of harmony is seldom necessary, 
as the printer in his typography should match 
the style of type used for the stock calendar 
plate. Sometimes in addition to the calendar 
plate a stock illustration is also introduced, with conse- 
quent duplication of spots of attraction. Either the calen- 
dar plate or the illustration should be used; not both. The 
typographic arrangement of blotters oftentimes is of a 
poor kind because the copy is separated into numerous 
display parts. In so far as it is possible, the treatment 
should be simple, and in order to suggest such treatment 
this example has been prepared. It will be notieed that the 
entire blotter has been set in one design of type-face — all 


EXAMPLE 358 

Blotter used in the writing room of a convention hall 


Blotter 

for your checkbook 
with the compliments ot 
The Oswald Press 
344 West 38th Street 
New York 


EXAMPLE 357 

A modest amount of copy and neat treatment 
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HI 

Buyers of printing are coming to realize that typography is 
as important as presswork, paper and the general designing 
of the work: there are others who claim it is more important 
Behring ♦ Typographer ♦ Brooklyn 


EXAMPLE 359 

Simple typographic arrangement with strong but pleasing contrasts 


roman, and mostly' lower-case. This manner of handling 
the typography will give good results in almost every in- 
stance in which it is tried. The message of the advertiser 
is presented in a plain, legible paragraph introduced by an 
initial in color. The blank space liberally distributed is 
restful, and the dark-printing qualities of the heavy-and- 
light-line border contrast with the blank background, the 
rubricated initial and the mass of gray in the type matter. 
No rule lines appear in the calendar section, and the result 
is an appearance of natural freedom. 

Example 357. — Most blotters contain too much type 
matter. The business man would probably appreciate a 
modest little announcement and consider it a relief from 
the sledge-hammer advertising that too often forces itself 
on his attention in an unwelcome way. As one rubs over 
the average blotter he finds it almost necessary to close his 
eyes because of the strong character of the design or color 
treatment. The arrangement of this example is a sugges- 
tion for a little blotter that would doubtless be welcomed 
by many. It could be of a size that would fit in the personal 
checkbook. Because of the intimate character of its use the 
typography should be confined to a simple paragraph or to 
a group arrangement as shown. Both the message and the 


treatment here given are in good taste for such a purpose, 
and, as has been suggested, it is likely that similar treat- 
ment on a larger blotter would win approval. 

Example 358. — This blotter was used in the writing 
room of a convention hall and was prepared for a state 
meeting of a church organization. It will be noticed that 
only the week of the convention is given in the calendar, 
and that it begins on Thursday and ends on Wednesday. 
Some of the factors that make this blotter pleasing are 
the liberal blank space, the black lines of the rules, and the 
ornament in color. Text type is used because of the reli- 
gious character of the convention, and it is letterspaced. 
As a general rule it is well not to letterspace text type, but 
here in order to obtain a certain distinctive effect it has 
been done with good results. 

Example 359. — Here is a suggestion for a simple typo- 
graphic arrangement with strong but pleasing contrasts. 
The color of the rule border contrasts with the white of 
the background and the black of the illustration. The gray 
effect of the type group is a harmonizing factor that 
softens the contrasts. Only one face of type — Cloister 
Oldstyle — is used, and that of a size that makes it possible 
for the business man to read the message as he blots his 
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THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF 

CHEAP PRINTING ' BUT NONE OF IT IS REALLY CHEAP' AT 
LEAST NOT ON A BASIS OF VALUE ' CHEAP STUFF IS 
USUALLY WORTH ALMOST WHAT IT COSTS 

aUTa aUTa 

BURKE ' BROADWAY' PRINTERS 
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EXAMPLE 360 

A blotter arrangement suggestive of an architectural panel 
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HE ultimate result of shielding men 
from the effects of folly is to fill the 
world with fools —Herbert Spencer 


8 th floor 

Caxton Building 


HORACE CARR 

Cfit printing 

CLEVELAND 


EXAMPLE 361 

Blotter treatment that survives the test of time 


SoRU Js 


We propose that you allow us to submit specimens 
of our printing and explain what we can do for you. 
We are specialists in High Grade Catalogues and 
Commercial Printing and deliver all when wanted 

August Becker Printing and Office Supplies 
300 Graham Avenue Brooklyn N Y 
Telephone Stagg 287 


EXAMPLE 362 

Neat, refined arrangement of type matter and illustration 


TN these days Goodenough falls by the wayside 

and Dothebest is first at the tape 




The American Printer 

sets the pace for energetic printers in the race for success. 
It trains them into correct practices and leads them into 
right paths. Three dollars pays for twelve months of The 
American Printer. Oswald Publishing Company 

344 West 38th Street, New York City 


EXAMPLE 3C3 

In which the type matter fills the blotter 
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Distinctive 

Printing 

— printing that will 
attract attention and put the 
customer’s advertising in a 
class by itself— printing that 
contains real originality in 
conception and the highest 
degree of excellence in its 
execution — this quality of 
originality and individuality 
characterizes all the printed 
work of the 

Commercial 
Printing Company 

Printers and Publishers 
340 Stacy Street 
Burlington, N. J. 
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EXAMPLE 364 

A decorative blotter arranged the narrow way 


signature. The treatment is masculine and will please a 
great many because of its style. 

Example 360. — This blotter has the character of an 
architectural panel, a motif that is adaptable to many 
forms of typography. The general gray effect of the 
Forum Title and the architectural border is satisfying, 
especially as the type group and border are separated by 
a liberal amount of blank space. The shape of the type 
group suggests a keystone. This is one of those blotters 
that the business man should find pleasure in using and 
looking at frequently. It will be noticed that the spacing 
between the words is less than the en-quad which the ty- 
pographer would customarily use in capital lines. It would 
be a mistake to separate these Roman capitals with more 
space than that used here. 

Example 361. — It has been said that two important 
factors in good typography are the material that is used 
and the material that is not used. Horace Carr has done 
many good things with the Caslon type-face, but none 
more pleasing than this blotter. It is a model of good taste 
in blotter typography and the sort of treatment that has 
proved to be good blotter advertising. This particular ex- 
ample was received by the author some years ago and was 


then reproduced. Testing it with careful examination after 
all this time, it looks as well as ever. 

Example 362. — Here is suggested a neat, refined ar- 
rangement, in which type group and illustration are placed 
practically in the center of the blotter and surrounded 
with blank space that accentuates its neatness. 

Example 363. — This blotter — one that was submitted 
several years ago in a blotter competition — shows treat- 
ment which calls for the use of large type that occupies 
almost the entire surface of the blotter. While an effect 
such as that of the previous example is preferable for most 
purposes, there are times when it is desirable to have the 
typography arranged on a large scale. 

Example 364. — It is customary to design a blotter the 
broad way,, but occasionally printers desire for the sake 
of novelty to arrange it the narrow way, as is done on this 
example. The blotter has decorative quality because of the 
use of the gray border and the lower-case of Kennerlev 
Oldstvle. Lower-case properly used is usually attractive. 

Example 365. — A touch of appropriateness is given to 
this blotter by the use of the scroll decorative piece, and 
the harmony is further carried out bv* the selection of 
Bodoni Book for the type portion. 



When in need of clerks, 
secretaries, stenographers 
and office help of any kind 
call us up (245 Main) and 
we will furnish competent 
young men and women at 
once. We thoroughly teach 

Bookkeeping 
Typewriti ng 
Stenography 

Business 

Methods 


O-W-L 

Commercial Institute 

MAIN STREET 


EXAMPLE 36} 

Appropriate trademark and harmonizing typography 
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EXAMPLE 366 

Typ o gra phic poster in Roman capitals by Frederic W. Goudy 
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POSTERS, CAR CARDS, WINDOW CARDS 


POSTER printing is a specialty in large cities, where 
plants are equipped for the economical and effective pro- 
duction of such work. However, consideration of the sub- 
ject in this chapter will be confined to the interest it may 
have for the general commercial printer, he who is called 
upon at one hour to print a business card and at another to 
produce a window card, car card or other form of poster 
printing. 

The type equipment of the poster specialist includes 
strong gothic and Clarendon faces, of a variety of widths 
that enable him to make a full line of almost any word or 
combination of words. When such strong-printing capital 
letters are used, most of the lines should be full, as the 
general effect should be one of compactness. A very little 
amount of spacing is sufficient. No extended reference will 
be made here to the conventional poster that carries these 
heavy types, as its ar- 
rangement is merely one 
that emphasizes in a plain 
manner the various im- 
portant parts of the copy. 

Skill is necessary, but not 
the skill of an artist. 

The wood-type equip- 
ment of the general com- 
mercial printer need not 
be elaborate, but it should 
be well selected. There 
should be a blending of 
styles in type-faces from 
the smallest size of metal 
type to the largest wood 
letter. The wood-type 
makers duplicate most of 
the standard job faces, 
so that harmony in this 
respect need be no idle 
dream. 

Among poster printers 
a sheet 20x30 inches is 
taken as a unit and is 
known as a "one-sheet.” 

"Four-sheet,” "twelve- 
sheet,” etc., are terms 
designating the number 
of units or "one-sheets” 
in the whole display. On 
the other hand, the com- 
mercial printer's "sheet” 
poster is generally the 
full 25x38-inch paper, a 
"half-sheet” being 1 9x25 
inches and a "quarter- 
sheet” 12l/>xl9 inches. 


The size of car cards — the advertisements used in trol- 
ley, elevated and subway cars — is usually 11x21 inches. 

The most common sizes of window cards — advertise- 
ments placed in store windows by courtesy of the mer- 
chants — are quarter-sheets (1 1x14 inches) and half-sheets 
(14x22 inches), the unit of which is the standard sheet of 
cardboard (about 22x28 inches). 

Posters in their most attractive form are designed in 
pleasing combinations of decorative illustration, lettering 
and harmonious coloring. The printer with type alone can- 
not give the picture element, but he can give color and 
lettering. 

What a poster authority has said of the pictorial poster 
can to some extent be said of the typographic poster: 
"The poster should be simple, clever, attractive, perhaps 
sparkling, spontaneous, appropriate, sometimes humorous, 

but in good taste, and 
should tell the story at a 
glance. It should not be 
elaborate in detail or 
labored ; the designer 
should know where to 
stop. The coloring should 
be brilliant, yet simple; 
when many colors are 
used most of them are 
wasted, as the eye does 
not see them all. As de- 
tail in a poster is lost at 
a distance, it is unneces- 
sary. The best posters 
have no background and 
not much lettering, as 
small lettering cannot be 
seen across the street, 
which is the test.” 

It is assumed that the 
typographic poster is 
viewed at closer range, 
as in its smaller sizes it 
is usually hung in stores 
and offices or posted in 
convenient locations that 
permit of easy reading; 
yet the printer who sets 
the work, as well as the 
man who writes the copy, 
should keep before him 
the manner in which the 
poster, car card or win- 
dow card is to be used. 
A person sitting on the 
opposite side of the car 
should be able to read the 



T he Belgium Relief 

Committed appeal toijour 
pity and generosity to aid in 
mitigating the hardships of 
war and winter endured by 
homeless mothers and children. 

Subscriptions afann amouniwdlhe 

> + n i ' f 1 i it 


Chas. G Harrison; Jr. &Gq. 

Lafcvette Buildir 
Philadelphia 
a lt*,' 


EXAMPLE 367 

A lettered poster by Harvey Hopkins Dunn 
that should he studied by the typographer 
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Arrow Shi 

color combinations 
in Style H Sh i rts are 
correct and uncommon and 
the shirts are made to insure 
,, comfort and service 5 ° u ^ 

CLUF.TT. PEABODY ft CO. MAKERS OF ARROW COLLARS 
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EXAMPLE 368 

A lettered arrangement that ha* suggestion 


The Lightest 
Strong Suspenders 

Kno the Weve 

EXAMPLE 369 

A few words of copy and strong contrasts 


B EFORE you get married have a policy 
of Life Insurance issued to present to 
your bride. Could you find a more suitable 
present, and one which she would appreci- 
ate more ? Write at once to 

WARREN T. DIEFENDORF 

1015 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 

Mention Series £ 

EXAMPLE 370 

A typographic style unique among insurance advertising in cars 


Wo£k~OiJjet^ 



EXAMPLE 371 

Simplicity that is worthy of adaptation 


car card, and the person passing a store win- 
dow should find it possible to obtain the prin- 
cipal points of information from the window 
card. On store cards, such as used during spe- 
cial sales, the price should be prominently dis- 
played. 

Example SCO (Insert) . — The possibilities of 
typographic effects in poster printing are to be 
seen in this example, arranged by Frederic W. 
Goudy. Forum Title, designed by him, was se- 
lected as the type-face. In order to obtain the 
larger sizes, the type was set in a smaller size, 
a clear proof pulled and a photo-engraving 
made. This poster measures up to the quali- 
ties outlined by the poster authority previously 
quoted. It is “spontaneous, appropriate, sim- 
ple, clever, attractive.*' 

Example 367. — Altho this design is lettered, 
it should prove of great value to the typog- 
rapher as a study of composition. In the pro- 
duction of this effective poster Mr. Dunn has 
given of his talent as an illustrator as well as 
of his skill as a letterer. The apportionment of 
blank space in the margins and at the head is 
pleasing, and it helps to make effective the 
black masses of lettering and the octagonal il- 
lustration. The border of thick and thin lines 
ties the design together. 

Example 368. — Most cards in urban cars 
are made up greatly of design and illustration, 
but in this one we find the illustration taking a 
minor position. The lettering is the main fea- 
ture, and it should suggest treatment with type 
that could be almost as effective. 

Example 369. — The strong contrast of 
black, red and white in this car card could he 
approximated with bold, well-designed wood 
type. The trade name is given most promi- 
nence, altho the remainder of the copy is also 
strongly presented. A suggestion of decoration 
is to be found in the ruled lines at the head 
and foot. 

Example 370. — Seldom is copy such as this 
furnished for car cards, yet its conversational 
style probably caused it to be read more than 
other cards. As an advertisement it is an im- 
provement over the common method of merely 
stating name and business. It presented op- 
portunity to the printer to use types in a sane, 
simple manner, and he did so. A two-line initial 
letter starts the reading pleasantly, and the 
name in capitals has sufficient prominence. 

Example 371. — At an exhibit of German 
modern-art posters the design that stood out 
most strongly was one which contained only a 
name lettered and an article illustrated. There 
was no detail to detract, and the effect was 
altogether pleasant. This shoe card is planned 
along similar lines, and the idea could well be 
put to further use. 

Example 372 (Insert). — This is a presenta- 
tion of a three-sheet poster which attracted the 
attention of the writer a few years ago because 
of its simplicity. For such effects as this, which 
carry but little copy, lower-case letters are ap- 
propriate. It is seldom, however, that the com- 
mercial printer is provided with so few words 
for his posters. Lower-case display, to look 
well, requires plenty of surrounding blank 
space, while capitals accommodate themselves 
to dose quarters. 
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theatrical printing. Wii a large three-sheet poster A border each as this blends with gothic type faces 
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Example 373 (Insert). — The “Secession” 
style of border and ornament blends well with 
monotone type-faces without serifs, such as 
the type commonly known as gothic. As the 
wood-type equipment of most printshops very 
likely includes gothic faces, the style of treat- 
ment shown by this specimen may be produced 
successfully. A border such as this is easily 
procured, or can be made by the printer if he 
desires. 

Example 374. — Printers seldom take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered for unusual 
effects. This copy did not suggest anything to 
the compositor who first set it and the result 
was commonplace, with nothing to excite any- 
thing but ordinary interest. The fact that the 
birth of Franklin was to be celebrated should 
have been sufficient to suggest an arrangement 
such as is here presented, but it did not. Benja- 
min Franklin purchased his type in England, 
some of it at the old letter foundry of the Cas- 
lons ; and what is more interesting than a pos- 
ter announcement of a Franklin dinner set in 
the style of type-face that Franklin himself 
used? This has been done in the example un- 
der consideration. Roman, italic, capitals and 
lower-case have been blended in the interesting 
manner in which this was done in the eigh- 
teenth century. The long s (f) of Franklin’s 
time is also used, to carry along the interest; 
it appears, as will be noticed, in all cases ex- 
cepting at the end of words. A Caslon orna- 
mental band is at the head and foot. 

Example 375. — This is another instance 
where the copy furnished a motif that could 
be developed typographically. Reproductions 
from the First Folio of Shakespeare’s works 
were available and from them an initial and 
two decorative bands were enlarged to the de- 
sired size. The typography of Shakespeare's 
time was then studied and worked into the 
poster. The Caslon type-face is not exactly the 
same as that used in the seventeenth century, 
but there is sufficient similarity to make it suit- 
able. Many persons of the present day will shy 
at the use of a single capital letter immediately 
following the initial, but that is the way it was 
done in the old days. Typographers should 
early begin to accumulate a library of books. 
They should frequent the second-hand book- 
stores, and occasionally purchase some old 
volume that shows the style of typography of 
fifty, one hundred or more years ago. The best 
printers do this. 

Example 376. — It should be an easy matter 
to produce attractive window cards or paper 
hangers in this style. Selections from the many 
artistic and odd cover papers obtainable, sup- 
ported by harmonizing color combinations, 
make possible any number of attractive effects. 
Only one size of type should be used, and the 
border should be one that reflects the charac- 
ter of the type-face. Plain rules for border 
purposes are more successful in obtaining har- 
mony than is decoration. As most letters con- 
tain two widths of line, a rule border matching 
the wider line, or both lines, is pleasing. 

Example 377. — The Colonial style of type 
arrangement is here adapted to window-card 
purposes. The window card has the same ad- 
vertising reason for its existence as the paper 


The Los Angeles Printers’ Board of Trade 

will obferve the 121 ft Anmverfary of the birth of 

B. FRANKLIN, 

Patron Samt of the Craft, 

At the Hollenbeck Hotel, at 6:30, of Tuefday, January 2.%tb. 

* * * 

AS a fitting observance the program has been fafhioned with a view to the 
prdfent-<lay needs of the fmall printer On this fpecial occafion every com- 
mercial printer and allied craftfman fhould confider it his fpecial privi- 
lege to be prefent Lay afide all excufes and gather on this occafion to do honor 
to the memory of THE GREATEST AMERICAN PRINTER 
All fupply falefmen can furmfb you with tickets at 75 cents each . 


EXAMPLE 374 

Type treatment that suggests Franklin's time 


Tie as e post or publish 



Shakespearean 

Bookplate Contest 


SHakespeare will be honored this year throughout 
1 the United States. Schools, universities, and or- 
ganizations of various kinds are planning fitting forms 
of observing the Shakespeare Tercentenary . With the 
purpose of further stimulating interest in the works of 
the great poet, Tbejfmerican Institute of graphic oArts, 
in conjunction with the Shakespeare Tirtbday Committee 
of the City of New York, will conduct a Bookplate 
Contest, The prizes to be awarded should be an in- 
centive, but the pleasure of designing a bookplate in 
the spirit of Shakespeare should be the chief stimulus. 


Ttyles of the Contest 

T He contest is open to all person t who desire to compete. 

Drawings to be devoted exclusively to a Shakespearean motif. 
Drawings to be signed on the lock by a pseudonym to correspond with a 
pseudonym on a sealed envelope containing the competitor’s name and 
address. 

CMore than one drafting may be submitted by an individual. 

It it suggested that the dimensions of the board upon which the draw- 
ing appears be 9x12 inches. 

Drawings to be sent prepaid addressed as follows: The American 
Institute or Graphic Arts, j// ITestjS/b Street, York. 

vfoards to be made to those designs which in the opinion of the judges 
are best and moat suitable. v 

Prizes to be as follows: First Trine, 8 100.00 ; Second Trine, $60 XX); 
Third Trine, $40 jOO. 

The contest closet May 15, 1916. 


COMMITTEE 

For the American Institute op Graphic Arts: John Clyde 
Oswald, Tresident; J. H. Chapin, J. Thomson Willing. For the Shake- 
speare Birthdat Committee: Henry Clews, Qbairman ; John 
DeWitt Warner, Treasurer Mrs. James Madison Bass. 


EXAMPLE 375 

Poster in Shakespearean typography 
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EXAMPLE 376 

A simple typographic treatment that offers pos- 
sibilities for attractive posters or window cards 

poster, and is printed on cardboard to enable it 
to stand upright. The treatment of this card 
is such that the word “Pinafore” and the deco- 
ration stand out most prominently, taking for 
granted that a person interested by the sight 
of this word will come close to the card and 
read it. Such an arrangement should not be 
attempted unless the copy is suitable. Forcing 
unsuitable copy in full-line Colonial arrange- 
ments results in illegibility and dissatisfaction. 

Example 378. — Sunday-school excursions 
furnish copy for many window cards. The 
printer may appreciate this suggestion for an 
arrangement of such a job. It is sufficiently 
unconventional to attract attention, at the same 
time providing a simple way of arranging the 
matter that usually comes in with such orders. 
The arrangement has merit from an advertis- 
ing point of view, the information being given 
concisely and legibly. 

It is probably true that the majority of 
printers have given no thought whatever to the 
arrangement and treatment of posters. It is 
even likely that there are job printers who feel 
that poster composition is beneath their dig- 
nity. In view of these conditions, it is to be 
hoped that what has here been written regard- 
ing the poster will serve to create new interest 
in that line of work. 

Years ago the author knew an old printer 
who had the reputation of being the best sale- 







GRAND REVIVAL OF GILBERT & 
SULLIVAN’S NAUTICAL OPERA 


PINAFORE 

SING SING ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
DECEMBER THE TWENTY-SIXTH 
NINETEEN HUNDRED FOUR 


EXAMPLE 377 

The Colonial style used on a window card 


bill compositor in the county. His w’ork was confined almost entirely 
to the setting of posters announcing sales of farm goods, yet he did it 
so carefully and efficiently that residents of the county traveled miles 
to place an order with the concern for which this man worked. 

Poster printing should not be attempted unless the equipment is 
such that the work can be done profitably. Lack of sufficient wood type 
will result in poor printing and makeshift arrangements. However, 
absence of equipment did not worry a certain printer who did business 
some years ago. He had no wood type at all, yet he accepted orders 
for posters and, taking advantage of the craft courtesies of those days, 
borrowed all the type lines from a competitor. It frequently happened 
that when the competitor desired to set up a bill he found that the type 
was mostly in the possession of the borrowing printer. 

The large two-sheet and three-sheet posters look very big indeed 
to the printer in the small shop whose product is confined to the out- 
put of his platen presses, yet poster printing is merely printing on a 
larger scale. The builder of the New York subways was once asked 
how he found it possible to put through such a large undertaking. He 
replied that he knew he could build a cellar, and a subway was merely 
a multiplication of cellars. The printer who learns how effectively to 
produce a small piece of printed advertising matter should be able, by 
developing and enlarging on his ideas, to produce good poster work. 


July 

Annual Excursion 

18 

St. Mark's 

Sunday School 
to 

Meluscong 

Fare 

on-the-Hudson 

50c 

by Steel Boat Line 

Leave Pier at 9 A. M. 


EXAMPLE 378 

Suggestion for an excursion window card 
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A Gift 
Certificate 
I» Helpful 

l( foe r»th»r , 

refer Ihcadi r»»<J* 
tWeir o»a »«W<tioa 
of • lift, k Gift Cer- 
tificate eofeei the 


Fotfded 1826 


Gmlqrttoo 


Lord &Taylor 

38th Street FIFTH AVENUE 39th Street 


•nowtn 

Preach. To V$ 
If We wm 
Be** 

' Cu flower Novrl- 
ticv>«»4 the freeheet 
flower* dei.Tottf 
dtilr *»d qvicUy. 


A SALE OF GLOVES 

Every Woman Will Welcome 

And especially when they are exceptionally 
She kid glove* that bear the Lord ft Taylor stamp 
of quality: 


I Walking Gkmts 1$ Button Length 

I Figuesewa— biack,whiu Glove* 

> a ad colon; two' cUtpi. la M i c k, whha and 

I Usually d*>*5 **d h-ja champagne color^ Usually 

Sped*), 11.75 

Bight Button pecial * 

! l^th CloZ* » BtM , .Ifell 

D.V uZrS aHW. 

Special, mm Special, $3.95 

II Button Length f4 Button Length 
Gloom Gtore»^ 

In Mack or white. Usn- la hUck abd srhita. 

*1 hr 1]3{. Usually 

Special, $2.5$ Sprout ff.$$ 

44$ Poire of tong Gtoeeo 

Seed* and glace gloves in black, whis* anti eoluto ti, 
to sad as button. lengths. Not each tins ia each style bat. 
SO on included in the aseortmont. Usually $j.go ts||A, 

$L95 


SILKS AND VELVETS 

Exceptional Valoea 
Block Broths Sbttns 

Kick brocaded effects In Hoe quality silks* Fo rma ri r 

ISO a raid .$1x5 

Black Chiffon Velvets 

Of exquisitely nipple texture. Special, a yard. .$2.83 


Five More Busy Active Days of Christmas Gift 

j r t Centralize your ahopping. Without leaving the beautiful 
Lord & Taylor Store you can complete your Gift List for 
' EO erery friend or member of the family, from* a Piano or a Vic- 

Mne trola down to the smaller unusual and useful Gifts, Lunch in 

cepdoaally our charming Restaurant and then select your purchases of the 
ylorsttmp Furniture, Blankets, Linens and Rugs you will need in your 

home on Merry Christmas Day. 


Buying! 

PALM BEACH MILLINERY 

A Preliminary Showing 
• Lord ft Taylor are first to display In aU its 
charm and complctcnes* — A Collection of New 
Mtliiaesy— 4e*ignad for fashionable Southern 
Winter Resorts. 



Fsatnred Reports tty Arei 
Punch Arts— which may well be tensed the "dor. 
aier cri" in Millineiy. 

Ptetureeqm to « degree ft n B e ech Set of gold 
color velvet brocaded chiffon, the cap, acarf, work bag 
and circular beach cushion gay with touches, of gold lace 
and gold tasada. 

Ammxingte etteethe, a act of serpent green broche 
crepe, the hat ptquantiy tilted at the side, the work bag 
with stiver net and fringe; the cushion, an odd oval affair. 

The ness m 8sttn Cherutt" saakss another set with 
muff-Uke cothioa, work bag and helmet shaped hat in 
flaming roan color, a gorgeous shade. Beach sets are 

jwkJ: More to ssore 

The New Milliner* 

b ravishing, with ita faded French tiats of shadowy pink, 
the new Cal lot shade, a blue lavender, Chartreuse green, 
and. ita ' many -shades of rose, risk, and bine, its cool 
greys and greens, itt dever color effects. 


Crepe Geerpette fend Satin Cherutt, faille silk 
with hemp* satin with straw, straw with far, Inert and 
hemp with Georgette Cre pe — e v er y combination that 
the many materials make possible, all smartly demon, 
strata that a New Millinery Mode has arrived. 

Sport Hots 

deserve especial mention, for they are indescribably ef- 
fective, both in their shapes and colon. There are 

Sport Bote of stitched rnttn, of fancy straw of 
braid striped straw, of crepe, of Cberuit Satin, in white 
and every fashionable shade- 

So comprehensive is the display that Southern MU* 
llnery Is shown in both the French and Domestic Sections 
and m priced from $5.95 to $39.99. 

riWn dmk 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

Liter *lly. hundreds of thousands of the*, rang- 
ing mom thorn of cobweb fineness, exquisitely band- 
embroidered, to big substantial onus of serviceable 
-men. All specially priced fur the hottdky demand. 
| Appemsell Hmnd-emhroidered Bendbsrtkkfs 
At Half Prices 
LMuUy guoo tq.5i2.69 Each • 

$L00 to $6.00 

'Haad^mbrwhtcred Initial Handkerchiefs, nil 
linen, with Armenian lace or Madeira embroidery 

edge. Boxes of ala, $1X9 

J land-ernbroiJered Corner Handkerchiefs. aU 
, , tiaen and in Manv dainty designs, .each 25c to $1X9 
- Ilawl-cmbroidered Corner and Initial Handker- 
chiefs of pure liven. .Boxes of aix, $2*99 and $5.09 
. Haad-cmbroUleiud Initial Handkerchiefs, of 
Shamrock lawn wish fancy corner or of sheer oc 

heavy linen Boxes of six, 73c 

Hemstitched Linen Usadkerchicfs, pore fihso, 

various width hems a dcuen, $1X9 

Meats Handkerchiefs 
White Imported Silk Handkerchief^ hem- 
stitched,.;.. ..... ;... .each 59c to sire 

Hapd-embroiderod Initial Handhsechkfa. all 

linen . Boxes of six, 75c to $2re 

Hemstitched Linen Handkerchiefs, plain liaen, 
a dona. $1.59, 3.75 to tSSS 
Bo §4 Handkerchiefs 

White Silk each. 21c 

All Linen, hand-embroidered initial. 

Box of aix, 1SS 


LUGGAGE 

Pitted Bogs end SuB Costs 

Radically Reduced 

Loodon-mado sod with all the dags and 
distinction that is typical of the finest 
English leather work. Fittings are of 
ebony, mahogany and French ivory and 
ore vary complete Included are— - 

Woman's Fitted Gbdtteae Bags— of black Mo- 
rocco oe brows Cowhide. Formerly $20X0, $15X9 
Men's and Women's Fitted Suit Cases— For- 
merly $21.50 and $25.00 . . . ,P7X9 

Men's and Women's Fitted Suit Cases of black 
or tan Cowhide. Formerly $32.50 and 533X0, $25X0 
Men's and Women's' Fated Suit Cases - of tan 
Cowhide aed long Grainaeal. Fo rm erly $40.00 to 

$ 50 x 0 rrr%.. * pixs 

Men's end Women's Fitted Suit C a s oo - of Mo- 
rocceaad Cowhide. Formerly $55X0 and $60.00, 
$17X9 

Woeaen'a Fitted Suit C ases Light weight green 

Morocco, tan Cowhide or Suede. Formerly StSXO 

andSMXO.r...., $45X0 

Men's Fitted $wk Casee-of tan Cowhide. 

Formerly $65.00 and $75X0. $49 M 

Men’s and Women’s Fitted Suit Case*— of tan 

Cowhide. Formerly $75X0 to $90X0 $4249 

Women’s Fitted Suit Cases— of fine Morocco 
leather. Formerly $95.00 and $100X0 $71X0 


PETTICOATS 

Lovely frilly ones for During; during 
styles tor Skating and the smartest of 
Bloomers in noval effects. 

Poncing Petticoats 

In white or palest piak 

Washable Satin, the deap shirred floonoe with wide 

hemstitched hem t $5 { 95 

Crepe* do Chine, ths nef floonoe frilled with row 

upon row of satin ribbon ...$9.95 

Washable Satin, the ruffles of chiton oa the In- 
side of the ha de deep flounce which is veiled with 
creamy net bo*.;..* $11.7$ 

Skating PHticoots 

Suede, leather heeds trim the flounce of a tailored 

model in taffeta silk.. $8.75 

SHk Jersey lined with 'wool Jersey, makes a very 
smart Petticoat in white or black with circular 
bias flounce «f black and white scripea^rache 

Washable Satin, fin white makes a tailored Skating 
Skirt, wish two rows of stiver braid and scalloped 
braid bound edge *....$1£75 

Skating Bloomers 

of aflk Jersey have pointed panels at the aids; made 
of many ruffles and niche edged. In black, vritite, 
navy and Russian green v $5.95 

Practical Petticoats 

Si Ussf&rc s&i 

Taffeta Petticoats, plain and changeable colorings. 

$2.9$, $.9$ to $$3$ 


LINENS 

At Reduoed Prices 
Damask Table Cloths and Napkins 
Tkbte Cloths....! x 2 yards. .. .$1X5 and $3M 
Table Qoths. ,,J; 2J4 yards. . . .$2X5 and $3X5 
Table Clotha. ...2x3 yards. .. $2X5 and $3X5 
Napkins to match; a dozen. .. . . .$2X5 and $$,95 

m Odd Table Cloths 

?K>5ynida. Were $5.00 and $7.00 $SX$ 

B. 8. pare Bax ftnen Buek Tooele 
A doocn. $3X9, 4X9, 4X9 and $6X9 
Madeira Hand-Embroidered Linens 
At Decided Reductiona 

Luncheon Seta . .Usual price $7.S0 each. . . .$4X9 
Tea Napkins . . .Usual pried $7.50 doacn. . .$4X9 

Centrepieces Usual price $7.50 each. . ..$3.95* 

Scarfs ..Usual price H JO csch.... P.95 

Bend-Mods Clung Laos Trimmed 
Linens 

Centrepieces 

Usually $2£5 $1X5 

Scarfs 

UshaUy $4.75 to $6.00 X2JS to $4X5 

199 Pairs Irish Hand-Embroidered 
Linen Pillow Coses 
Usually P.75spafr $$jf$ 


NEGLIGEES 

Madols , pretty and practi- 
cal, simple and elaborate; ia 
every favored material and 
color. Specially priced for the 
holiday demand. 

Crepe de Chine with plain fnl 
skirts— $5.95, 6.95, S.79, $19.75. 
Crrpc de Chine with pleated skirts 
-P.75, 19X5, 12.75, 14.75, 
19.75, 22X9, $25X9. 
Albatross ia a variety of pretty 
models — $2.95, *3.95, 4.95, $.99, 

6.95, 9.75, 19.75, $12.7$. 

Robes 

Quitted Robes — $4.95, 6.9$, 1.75, 
to $14.75. 

Blanket and Eiderdown Robe*— 
P.95, 3.95, 4X5, $.95, 6.99 
and P J5. 

French Fla aa el-96. 9i, 7.99, 9J5 
up to $16.7$. 

Kimonos 

Crepe de Chine— P.95, 5.95, 6.95. 

7.95, 9.75, P.75. 

Mbatross — 53.95, 5.95, 6.9547.95. 
Vwvltv \'rlveta — wool lined — 

$12.75. 

IknI nnr. 


THE SHOE 

flaetkm 

Offer* Gift SogBsetloon 
Womsifs and Missed 
Skating Shoes 

Tan and black Otifskia, laced 
to the -tee and with reinforced 
ankle strap#. Special. .... .P.9§ 

Marts 8kating Shoes 

of black Calfskin (ground floor) 

Special $4X9 

The Katrine— A Skating 
Boot 

Extra high cat of pearl my or 
tao Calfskin with reinforced back. 

Flat low heel P.9t 

Womerfs Extra High Cut 
Carriage Boots 

Black velvet, fur-trimmed P.99 

Satin Boudoir Slippers, $2 
Felt Slippers 

Many different kinds and colors. 

$1.09 to $2.99 

Rhinestone Buckles 

In many designs. Usually 56.00 
to 610.00 a pair. .$2.95 



Many Prices One Half 

Picture Books sad Painting Books 25c to $1.9 

Teddy Bears 91 

Steam Engines....... 59c to $19.1 

Train Sets 8$C to $25.9 

Horse and Wagon Outfits .$1X9 to $12.9 

Folding Doll Houses * $ 1 X 

Jointed Dolls, Moving Eyes .$1 -00 to $15X 

Kcwpie Dolls, 39c to $1.5 

Creeping Dolls $1*2 

Creeping Animals.... $1.2 

SsndyAndy 56c and $1.0 


and Thousand* of Fine Toyi Greatly reduced. 


i BLOUSES 

Solve the Gift Problem 
Smartly tailored oms of 
silk, chailie nod crepe de 
chine; lovely ones of lace, net, 
chiffon and filmy crepes. All 
most appropriate for gifts and 


- Fancy Lace Blouses 

In a large assortment.- All lace 
or laee combined with chiffon. 
$3.95, 5.09, 6.95, 7.95* $19.75 

Georgette Crepe Biouses 

Attractive models, tucked, em- 
broidered Snd frill effeep. 

P.95, 3.93, P.7S 
A dressy model with wide Filet 
lace st. P.7S 

Crepe de Chine Waists 

‘Embroidered or frill models end 
tailored effects. . 

P.95* 5.90, 5.9$, $7.95 
Wash Silk and Wool 
Chailie Waists 
Tailored models $3.95 

VMrV /iMr. 


DANCING 

DRESSES 

For the Youngar Sit. 
Link Giri^ Party Frockp 

Pale pink and blue taffeta in 
quaint model, the coatee with silk 
net bodice and puff sleeve*. Ruf- 
fles and frills finish the bolero 
end the wide skirt. Special $13.5$ 

Partg Frocks for Misses 

Net and Lace Drawee, at fine 
meshed net with tinted novelty lace 
in the daintiest of models; have' 
wide satin girdles and huge bom; 
roses and rosettes finish the charm- 

Ombre Taffeta Drtu, in tniv 
quoise blue, old pink or nembsaa- 
tions of the two colon, -base 
picturesque' t> jacquene** bodice, 
fastened witk rhinestone centered 
rosettes and over a foundation of 
silk tulle; the sleeves are pictar- 
esquely puffed and the skirt is 
fashioned of five flaring shirred 
ruffles. Special.. $29.5$ 


EXAMPLE 381 


A city department- store adrertifement of tke good kind 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOT every business man can write an advertisement well. 
Not every printer can set an advertisement well. 

Of the poor advertisements that mar newspapers and 
periodicals, fifty per cent of the ineffectiveness should be 
blamed on those who write 


A good speaker will enunciate clearly and speak in a 
moderate tone that can be heard. 

A good typographic advertisement will be set in a legi- 
ble type-face and in a size that can be easily read. 

Print can be too small 


them and fifty per cent on 
those who set them. 

In this chapter we are 
interested not in writing 
the advertisement, but in 
properly treating it typo- 
graphically after it has 
been written. 

Some day advertising ty- 
pography may become so 
standardized that a com- 
positor can be told in a few 
words just how he shall 
arrange it. Meanwhile as 
there is more than oneway 
to set type for advertise- 
ments, we must for the 
present depend on the 
study of good type work, 
the advice of those who 


TIMES BUILDING 

TIMES SQUARE 

Large, light rooms, with all modem equipments, 
to rent in the Times Building — the centre of New 
York’s many activities. 2,050 square feet on a 
floor, making six or more rooms. Suit lawyers, 
physicians, real estate men, architects. Building 
open day and night. Elevators always running. 
Trains and cars in all directions. Subway station 
in building. 

Renting Agent — Room 406. Telephone 1000 Bryant 


or too large, too gray or 
too black. 

If a speaker is address- 
ing an exclusive group of 
persons, he lowers his 
voice and talks in polite 
diction. 

If he addresses a large 
crowd, many of whom are 
of less fastidious tastes, 
he raises his voice, per- 
haps using all his power, 
and most likely mixes with 
his English a little popu- 
lar slang. 

Thus advertising print- 
ing of the exclusive kind 
would likely be set in type 
smaller and in design 
more classic than that used 


have theories, and our own 
judgment. 

It is possible, however, 
to learn something about 
advertising typography by 
giving thought to the ways 
of the orator, who swayed 
human beings long before 
printing was invented. We 
have all listened to ora- 
tory in the church pulpit, 
the public square and the 
Chautauqua tents, and in 
halls on the occasion of 
political gatherings and 
organization conventions. 
Our most agreeable recol- 
lections are of those mo- 
ments when we were so 
pleased and impressed 
with what the speaker was 
saying that we did not 
think of his manner of say- 
ing it. Probably the most 
successful printed matter 
is that which pleases and 
impresses without one’s 
being immediately aware 
of the cause. 


EXAMPLE 379 

Newspaper advertisement arranged without thought. See 380 


Times Building 

Times Square 


Large, light rooms, with all modern equip- 
ments, to rent, in the Times Building — the 
centre of New York’s many activities. 

2,050 square feet on a floor, Elevators always running. 

making sixor more rooms. , , „ „ 

« . - , . . , Trains and cars in all direc- 

Suit lawyers, physicians, real tiong 

estate men, architects. 

Building open day and night. Subway station in building. 

RENTING AGENT— Room 406 

Telephone 1000 Bryant 


EXAMPLE 380 

Easier to read and more pleasing to look at than 379 


for publicity matter that 
has wide and promiscu- 
ous circulation. 

The typographer must 
keep in mind that while 
bluntness and forcefulness 
are liked by some, they 
give offense to others. 

There are orators so 
eloquent and flowery that 
one is led away from the 
message by pleasure and 
admiration for qualities 
that should merely carry 
the message. 

There are advertise- 
ments so attractive in dec- 
orative beauty that one 
sometimes forgets to read 
them. 

And then there is the 
heavy-voiced orator who 
emphasizes every state- 
ment. He startles and he 
tires, and is as unsuccess- 
ful as the speaker who 
croons his audience to 
sleep with uninteresting 
monotones. How like such 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 



THERE are two ways to insure 
the best possible Terra Cotta con- 
struction, in appearance, in safety, 
and in economy. 


One way, and except in certain circumstances the best, 
is to keep the Terra Cotta contract separate from the general 
contract, and engage the Terra Cotta Manufacturer to erect 
his own material. 


The other way is to specify, “The General Contractor 
shall engage an experienced Terra Cotta Fitter from the 
Terra Cotta Sub-Contractor to supervise and assist in the 
erection of the Terra Cotta”. 


It is perfectly evident that such a clause is to the ad- 
vantage of every one concerned. The General Contractor 
employs an experienced man at regular union wages where 
he might otherwise employ an inexperienced man at the 
same rate. 


An Atlantic Fitter works rapidly and efficiently and is 
paid only for the actual time at work. On days when for 
any reason there is no Terra Cotta work, he may be used to 
assist at other masonry work. 

With such a man on the job the Architect and the 
Owner can be perfectly confident of the best possible results, 
and our interest is in line with theirs in knowing that the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta has been properly handled and prop- 
erly set. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 

1x70 Broadway, New York 

COPYRIGHT 1916 


The Headgear 
of a Gentleman 

bears this name 
and trade-mark 



nrrw YUM. 


Knox Hats 

"A HAT FOR EVERY OCCASION- 


EXAMPLE 382 

The conversational style of patfe advertisement 


EXAMPLE 3P3 

The name and the trademark depended on to sell goods 


speakers are the excitable, overdisplayed advertisement, 
and the large advertisement monotonously set without em- 
phasis, in one size of type ! 

The speaker who gracefully accentuates his talk at im- 
portant points has the same good judgment as the typog- 
rapher who neatly displays or emphasizes significant parts 
of hjs copy — not forgetting the orator who gets applause 
at the wrong time, and the printer who by carelessness in 
arrangement suggests the wrong thought. 

Many speakers use the same words that Shakespeare 
used, but “they phrase them differently/’ 
just as printers arrange type differently. 

The orator has a message, and he tries 
to “get it over.” The advertiser has a 
message too, and he calls on the typog- 
rapher to assist him in gaining custom- 
ers. The problems are not unlike. 

Examples 379 and 380. — These two 
advertisements picture the difference be- 
tween setting type with a stick and set- 
ting it with the head. It would be illogi- 
cal to assume that any thought at all was 
given to the type composition of Exam- 
ple 379. It not only is unpleasant to look 
at, but is difficult to read, notwithstand- 
ing the size of type used for the text. 

Benjamin Sherbow, who has given much 
time to the training of type to act for the 
advertiser, took the same material the 
newspaper compositor had to work with, 
and at the crack of his whip the words 
assumed a new formation. Keep in mind 
that Mr. Sherbow was not attempting to 
improve the looks of the advertisement; 
he did improve the appearance, but what 


he started out to do was to make the message easy to read. 
He labored from the viewpoint of the reader and not from 
that of the advertiser or printer. The difficulty usually is 
that the merchant and typographer are too close to the 
details of their own daily occupations and fail to view the 
advertisement as does the prospective customer. 

The important first sentence was emphasized by sub- 
ordinating the type below. The smaller type is neverthe- 
less easier to read than the same words as originally ar- 
ranged. The border serves to catch the reader’s attention, 
as in the newspaper this little advertise- 
ment dominated the page. 

Example 381 (Insert). — The depart- 
ment-store advertisement as represented 
by this example is really a multiplication 
of small advertisements. It is necessary 
for the writer and printer to give atten- 
tion in detail to each of the small paneled 
advertisements, but some one must assem- 
ble them into a harmonious whole. This 
is usually done by first making a layout 
in actual size. Such a layout as planned 
for the Lord & Taylor page under con- 
sideration probably looked just as this 
advertisement would look if everything 
but the panel borders, headlines and il- 
lustrations were removed. Each panel was 
numbered, and the copy in each instance 
contained a corresponding numeral. 

The style of lettering used for the firm 
name (Caslon italic) is a sort of trade- 
mark, as it is to be found on the store’s 
stationery, on its building and on its 
delivery cars. The ornamental border, 
especially the festoon effect at the head, 



The fact that a painter knows 

zinc 


is strong evidence that he is 
able and willing to give you 
the best and longest lasting job 
of painting that can be done. 

" Your Movt” is yvttrs for the ashing. 

TheNewJerseyZincCompany 
Room 405, 55 Wall Street, New York 

For big contract job consult our Research Bureau 



EXAMPLE 384 

One word is tkoroly advertised 
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/CORRECT style in 
men’s clothes is one of 
the most important things 
about them. For that rea- 
son it’s something to be 
particular about. 

You needn’t pay extra to 
have your clothes right; 
but you’d better be sure of 
the m'aker’s ability to cre- 
ate styles. There are plenty 
of clothes makers; but style 
makers are not so common. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 

Chicago Boston New York 
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This is for Mothers 

ft 

i 

to Read 

i 

i 

There used to be an idea that 

i 

% 

a mother should nurse her baby 


a 

in spite of every obstacle. 

& 

ft 

Mother should nurse her 

g 


baby, if she can, but if it is 

k 

1 

apparent that the nursing does 

| 

M 

not agree in simple fairness to 

ft 


baby Mellin’s Food, prepared 

& 


with fresh milk, should be used. 

1 

ft 

Look at the picture of this 

ft 

% 

rugged, rosy-cheeked boy. He 

k 

ii 

was raised on 

1 


Mellin’s Food 

1 

1 

If you would like a copy of our helpful 



book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants”, 

ft 


we shall be very glad to send it to you, 


\ 

prepaid, if you will send us the coupon. 

& 


Mellin’s Food Company, 

& 

fji 

Boston, Mass. 





p 
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EXAMPLE 385 

Interest ing use of white space 

is used in all the newspaper advertising. It will be noticed 
that two of the panels have been accentuated with stronger 
borders, larger headlines and with decorative illustrations. 
They are so placed in the 
general group as to balance 
pleasingly. Prices are em- 
phasized, but not as they usu- 
ally are by department stores 
that appeal more to the class 
of people who for economical 
reasons find it necessary to 
take advantage of bargains. 

The names of articles in the 
Lord & Taylor advertisement 
are set in a neat, bold type- 
face. 

Example 382 . — This is 
one of those easily read, con- 
versational styles of adver- 
tisement set in Caslon Old- 
style. The first paragraph, 
in type a size larger than the 
rest, invites the attention of 
the reader. The ornament in 
the upper left corner adds 
attraction at the introductory 
point. 

Example 383 . — Like the 
house of Tiffany, the makers 
of Knox hats do not have 
much to say in their adver- 
tisements. The name and the 
trademark are depended on 
to sell the hats. Cloister Old- 


EXAMPLE 386 
A bordered advertisement 

style, the type-face, surrounded by liberal blank space, is 
effective. 

Example 384 . — The purpose of this advertisement is to 

popularize zinc, and for this 
reason that word stands out 
so prominently. The rule band 
at the head and foot attracts 
the attention, and the Caslon 
type-face makes the adver- 
tisement readable. 

Example 385 . — An easily 
read advertisement, due to the 
size and kind of type and the 
use of blank space. Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx appreci- 
ate the value of good typog- 
raphy. The two-line initial at 
the head guides the eye to 
the beginning of the message. 
The signature at the foot is 
so placed that it is not forced 
on the attention, yet it can- 
not be missed after the two 
large paragraphs have been 
read. 

Example 388 . — This ar- 
rangement of an advertise- 
ment shows a style liked by 
the Mellin's Food Company. 
The decorative border con- 
fines the attention to the read- 
ing matter it contains, which 
is presented in Old-Style An- 
tique, a dark-toned, interest- 



EXAMPLE 387 

A study in advertising values 
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EXAMPLE 388 EXAMPLE 389 

This pictorial department-store advertisement attracted a great The store name does not appear in this large department-store 

deal of attention in New York newspapers during the holidays advertisement published in the New York City newspapers 


Buy Your Christmas Presents at Home 


PIANOS 

VICTROLAS 

CABINETS 

RECORDS 

ROLLS 

Etc. 


We have an attractive stock of 

Ml TOYS 111 
DRY GOODS 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
RUGS, CHAIRS 
CROCKERY 


CLOCKS 

WATCHES 

RINGS 

LOCKETS 

FOBS 

Etc. 


BARNES & LEWISTON 

Near the Post Office General StOTe WELLSTON, MAINE 


DAN SMITH 

COAL 

Full Weight and 
Best Grades 


PLACE ORDERS NOW 
FOR EARLY SPRING 
DELIVERY 


EXAMPLE 390 

Four country-new (paper advertisements, showing slight variation in border treatment 


EAT AT THE NEW 

DEPOT 

CAFE 

Regular Dinner, 30 Cents 
W. MERZ, Proprietor 


RALPH W. CURRENT 

PLUMBER 

Steam and Gas Fitter 

REPAIR WORK 
MY SPECIALTY 


Ask for estimates on Steam and Hot 
Water Heating Plants. Arrange now 
for summer work at summer prices 

My charges are fair and 
my work is satisfactory 

ON THE WELLSTON TURNPIKE 
Phone 146 
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GOUDY OLDSTYLE 

Th i s new type-face, designed by Frederic W. Goudy, is of- 
fered to printers of taste everywhere by the American 
Type Founders Company. Mr. Goudy as a letter artist 
is known internationally. His classic style of design appeals 
to those who admire simple beauty in type-faces and who 
particularly like the humanistic qualities that noted Ameri- 
can artist-typographer puts in his lettering. 

With the personality of Mr. Goudy as expressed m Goudy 
Oldstylc has been merged the technical skill of the best and 
largest type foundry in the world, resulting in a letter that 
is possibly without an equal today. 

While Goudy Oldstyle is probably at its best printed pn 
antique paper, it also makes a handsome appearance when 
printed on coated paper. 

We recommend this letter for job work, magazine headings, 
advertisements, books, and every other kind of printing that 
should be well done. 

Li af ornament* are included with each foot. 

Olduyl' figures and imall cap* from tix-poinr to 
eighteen -point (bn ted separately and furnished 
only when specifically ordered. 1 Send for spat- 
■men sheets and price* to any of out branch**. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


EXAMPLE 391 

A good-looking page advertisement that was easily read 

ing, legible type-face. The display lines are emphasized 
just enough to make them stand out from the main portion 
of the text. 

Example 387. — The principal points in this advertise- 
ment are the name of the company (which is accentuated 
to catch the eyes of the many who know this house) and 
the three lines at the head (which are informative to those 
who may not know the Gorham company). This advertise- 
ment serves well as a study in advertising typography. 
Careless handling of it in the composing-room would have 
spoiled its effectiveness. The border has probably been 
used to attract attention, yet it does not interfere with the 
reading of the advertisement, as the typographer has main- 
tained a liberal margin around the type matter. 

Example 388. — This is one of the many clever adver- 
tisements that are inserted in newspapers by John Wana- 
maker, and is different from most others because it is a 
picture-story of the goods on sale. The type matter is sec- 
ondary thruout excepting in the introductory panel at the 
head, which is displayed merely to call attention to the 
style of the advertisement and to the name of the adver- 
tiser. 

Example 389. — Few printers have seen a department- 
store advertisement just like this one. It does not contain 
the name of the advertiser, and there is practically no dis- 
play. It looks more like a story in a general magazine. A 
few circular illustrations are so placed as to relieve the 
monotony of the columns of text, and a decorative piece 
is placed on both sides of the heading. The page is also 
made interesting by the use of space between paragraphs. 

Example 390 (Insert). — The most difficult copy to ar- 
range well is probably that supplied country newspapers 
by their advertisers. There is seldom much to the copy, 
and it is almost always necessary to use display unsup- 
ported by the solid paragraphs of text that soften the con- 
trast in advertisements that appear in city dailies. Here 
are four advertisements different in size and representa- 



ofthdampamffhops 


plmiTTsqat Ootfcu ebifire tbe? fyto* built 
far tbenwetow in Cast 30tb Street birettip 
'firing f»t. Patrick's Catfeftrtl fa na fa oceupu* 
bp m fcampton Mops. 

I n tfifa ntto bribing *ritb its grot feall. its 
riitocn sparions Mlcries an* its store of 
snbtlp beautiful ftoom^ntrriots, rate an* origin 
nal mrtbofcs of rrbfbiring fcampton reprototetfaus 
toill be carnet into rfitrt. 

*p%rrt tbe fcantpton Mops trill be enable* to 
Awfc *rmonsttatt tbe belief tbep fort* bet* far so 
man? pears— not onlp that tar* piece of furniture, 
each banging an* cohering, each ornament an* 
*eeoration. botorfcrr trifling, sboul* tutor its Ohm 
meaning an* rmpbasfae tbe inrimacp of its tela* 
rionsbip to its fiurrmmttngs— but also tbrir 
supreme abtUtp to carrp to a successful conclusion 
tbe fitting an* interior *ceoratittg of tbeenrirebonse. 
f^tnet. it fa felt tbfa nefa aboteof tbe fcamptori 
^ Mops cannot fail to probe of remarkable 
interest to all tobo *dfgbt in tbe beautifying of 


tbeir bonus. 


fcamjrton §»f»ps ; 



EXAMPLE 391 

Typography and shape of this four-column advertisement 
suggested by the architecture of the tall building pictured 

tive of small-town business. Some one has urged that fancy 
borders be not used in the small-town newspaper, and that 
the rules for borders be the same thruout This advice is 
probably wrong, as it was tried in this instance and the 
effect was found to be monotonous and uninteresting. The 
same rule border is used around each advertisement, but 
to obtain contrast an additional rule has been added to the 
coal advertisement and a holiday border and another rule 
to the general-store advertisement. These slight variations 
in border treatment add a great deal of interest to the 
page. Each advertiser is entitled to an individual hearing, 
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Kcnmorc Covers 

€ 

lie itipplred 

b> the following deilen 

lo«oa 

Cum. Rk« A Co 

KENMORE 

New York City 
Mrory LUdumryr k Soot 

Philadelphia 

COVERS 

Balrimora 

A printing paper that adds 

F. N. McDoaild k Co. 
Chkrtco 

to the quality and advertising 

i W Built, Piper Co. 

Milwaukee 

value of any booklet or catalog for which 

ll.Adird Pipfl Co. 

it is used. It is possible to buy more ex- 

Ptnequi. Pap .1 Co. 

pensive papers and cheaper papers, but 

Ciaml Otto Piper Co. 

another paper cannot be had that in both 

Wnwm Pmawkiaia 

quality and price so thoroly meets the 

Piper Co. 
Irul too. poll. 

everyday requirements of printers as does 

Mini Piper k Hi* Co 

KENMORE COVERS. It is a standard 

LoomilU Piper Co. 

cover paper, one that may profitably be 

St. Louii 
Be icon Piper Co. 

kept in stock for immediate use in many 

Detrolr 

f. 1. DttMk.ll k Co. 

ways. It will not become shelfworn, as its 

Atlanta 

• P R.(h.rd. Co. 

artistic finish and pleasing colors make it 

Kin m City 

suitable for catalog, booklet and law-brief 

Kiatir City Piper Hwne 
Minneapolis 

covers, folders, envelop slips, programs 

Jolts Leilio Piper Co. 
Omaha 

and many other jobs of printing. Send to 

Cirpearer Piper Co 
Denver 

nearest agent (see list opposite) for sample 

Ciner , Roe k Carpeatir 
Piper Co. 

book and order a supply of KENMORE 

Soa Frantioro 
Blike. Mefttt k Town# 

COVERS. You will surely be pleased with it 

Loi A nuclei 
Blake, MoSn k Tewae 


Portliml. Ora. 
Blakt. McFiil Co. 

THERE ARE EIGHT COLORS GREEN, SHRIMF. 
PRIMROSE. BLFE, CAFE. OLIVE. GOLDBN- 

Seattle 

Armricia Piper Co. 
NaibvlUe 

M*2S-® AND ns.»4-7s 

Orakiro Piper Co 
New Orient! 

I C P.leer A Co . Ltd. 

Carevv manufacturing Co. 

SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 

Hamilton, On! 

Buarin, Gillie* It Co 


EXAMPLE 393 

A page in which attractive typography 

was possible in spite of a long list of agents 

and this is only possible when there is some distinct fea- 
ture found in his advertisement alone. In the city news- 
papers each department store usually has a distinctive 
type-face which appears in no other advertisement. In the 
small-town newspaper it may not be possible for the pub- 
lisher to render such service, but an effort in the same di- 
rection can be made by varying the border treatment. The 
type-faces used in this example are Bodoni and Bodoni 
Bold. With the use of the Bold, emphasis is given at proper 
points in each of the four advertisements. In the largest 
one it is used for the name of the firm, in the smallest one 
it sets forth the name of the cafe, and in the other two 
advertisements it emphasizes the name of the business. 
There may be another way to arrange the names of the 
articles in the general-store advertisement, but it is doubt- 
ful if any other arrangement would make reading easier. 
Typographers who are inclined to treat lightly the prob- 
lems of the small-town printer should attempt to improve 
these advertisements. 

Example 391. — The style of treatment of this trade- 
journal advertisement is influenced to some extent by the 
article advertised, yet there is no reason why this treat- 
ment would not be suitable for many advertisements of 
another kind. The heavy-and-light-line rule border is of 
a darker tone than the type page and for this reason adds 
color and interest. There is sufficient blank space between 
the border and type matter to allow for the text being read 
without interference. The capitals in the headings are let- 
terspaced, the letterspacing not only giving them charac- 
ter, but making them more legible. The text matter is in- 
troduced with an initial that extends upward from the first 
line instead of downward as most initials are placed. This 
advertisement is of the conversational style, arranged for 
easy reading. 


Example 392. — Some one has decreed that text types 
shall not be used in advertisements, but fortunately those 
responsible for the planning of this advertisement paid 
no attention to the decree. The advertisement was inserted 
in newspapers for the purpose of calling attention to the 
new building in the Gothic style of architecture erected 
for the Hampton Shops. Any one who has studied the de- 
tails of a Gothic structure such as this or the Woolworth 
Building has felt the influence of the long, narrow lines 
found in Gothic architecture. The shape of this advertise- 
ment and the thin, pointed character of the text type used 
are in splendid harmony with the general idea. 

Example 393. — There was presented to the designer of 
this advertisement the problem of including in legible size 
a long list of cities and agents and yet reserving sufficient 
space in which to give due prominence to the text matter. 
The solution of the problem was the long, narrow panel 
at the left. While the entire advertisement is easily read, 
especially in its larger form, and probably has the ap- 
proval of those who insist on legibility in advertising com- 
position, there is yet something about it that will also in- 
terest those who maintain that typography should be built 
on art principles. The border, trademark and name of the 
article advertised blend in tone, while the remaining type 
matter shows a pleasing gray. Inserting the trademark in 
the space left by the shorter words of the heading makes 
the effect unusual. 

Example 394. — This is one of a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements prepared for the Locomobile Company by 
T. M. Cleland. Planned to sell automobiles costing five or 
six thousand dollars, it naturally is treated differently 


LOCOMOBILE 



CLOSED CARS 


The cost of a Locomobile Closed 
Qcir is soon forgotten in the pleasure 
of owning a Vehicle so distinguished 
in appearance , in comfort , and in 
engineering . 

The car is complete in etyery de- 
tail. From $5600. to $6800. 

THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
West Sixty-first Street, next to Broadway 


EXAMPLE 394 

An advertisement planned to sell high-priced cart 
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CO-OPERATION 
WITH ATTORNEYS 

Much of our trust business comes from 
attorneys who do not care to assume the 
financial responsibility and the burden* 
some detail of handling an estate, or feel 
that a trust company is better equipped to 
do so. 

We aim to retain their services in connec* 
tion with estates they are instrumental in 
bringing to. us. Some testators in their 
wills mention the attorney they wish em* 
ployed, a practice we commend 

CAPITAL $2,000,000 
SURPLUS $1,500,000 

THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 

LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 


EXAMPLE 395 

Roman lettering and Roman architecture 

from an advertisement that would sell cheaper cars. The 
decorative crest is a factor in the effectiveness of this ad- 
vertisement, and the italic with the swash capitals helps 
to give a touch of exclusiveness. It is an advertisement 
that will stand out on the average newspaper page. 

Example 395. — This advertisement has qualities simi- 
lar to those of Example 392, the typography of which was 
suggested by the architecture of a building. Here we have 
an illustration of a building in Roman architecture, hence 
it is suitable that the type should be Forum, which is based 
on Roman carved lettering, and that the border should 
contain lines that suggest an architectural panel. Of course, 
this matter of harmonizing the plan of an advertisement 
with the architecture of a building can be overdone. An ad- 
vertisement is not necessarily a good advertisement be- 
cause of such harmony, yet if an advertisement is reada- 
bly presented, harmonious type selection and arrangement 
should add effectiveness. 

Example 39(>. — This advertisement in a way suggests 
Example 385, and in contrast with that example furnishes 
a study in the use of blank space. In the Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx advertisement the margin is equal on both sides, 
and monotony is avoided by having the margin at the foot 
of the type group more than on the sides. In this Kodak 
page the text group is courageously pushed to the extreme 
upper right corner, and all of the blank space is assembled 
at the left and at the foot. The use of so much space is 
probably for the purpose of attracting attention, which 
it undoubtedly does. Nevertheless, it is possible that the 
advertisement would look better if the text group were 
treated as in Example 385. 


The story of every child is a story 
of growth and change— 

A change too gradual and subtle 
for even the watchful eye of a mother 
to detect, or for memory to recall. 

Only in pictures cw.i the story be 
told, and a Tecord of the childish 
features and expressions kept for 
all time. 

A good photograph now and 
then, will mean everything to you 
—and to them, in after years. 


There's a photographer in your town . 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


EXAMPLE 396 

Uncommon placing of blank space to attract attention 


NOW 1 KNOW WHAT IU OO I Ok A BUkN-.MENNE.VM AUOll T ME 


I l»wd a Kftiffl. Il .im fri.ii the knrhc*. 
tl »u my iMlh Duri». 

I jumped out uf in, ckair ud IM- 

Thr pour chihl't and mi uprui Uidc 

told r*» inrtmmly whai h.J happm-d. 

"What UmU I do?” I erwd. ” Nvi . di.r* m 
th* hi-wM 10 cure ■ Sure." 

I ruthed K the ’pH-"*' and caJkd Ot . B a rna ul 
*• Hate )ou any talcum?" he demanded 

*• What kind? •* 

•' Mennen't Berated." 

“Good I Spuiklr il on bet ana and iww d 
with created linen." 

When my husband arrived two kuin Iain 
EVrit on atiaep. 

lor thirty -tin hours «t didn't cku^ (hr diwn 
in,. Then we ft d re wed hn arm with Muma'i 
and covered it with antiecptic twit Mid iin 
bolated vaseline. We ami eke vato* dr,aun< 
oolil her arm wai entirely healed. 


There are many unusual uvea Ipr MmmTi: 101 
have been Ojrn piled in a booklet, your* lor (he 
asking. Nonary, boudoir aod bathroom prefer 


the nfmluiii prupurtm <J Me.uwn'r to ihu 
end. of the urtk 

Babiev lor wind genet atl.MVt hilt owed uM- 
fart to Mennrn'i Borated Talcum. th« .lioi hud 
faby powder. By making good . iih doctors, 
nurse* and mother*. a> IV. uhu «wr bar. ua 
the tender iki. uf infanta, Mcanm's ipta li tc* at 
■ha logical talcum far ail human tkint. 
Mcnma'i Talcum*. all with the original bunted 
1 -iom.la that ha* never Ucu bettered. UK lode a 
variety to veuafy every need: Buratcd, the 

UenJard baby talcum, Violet and I nvccntaJ j 
Sea lint, eith a delicate Oriental perfume; 
l-kdi T,itt and Cream Tim, each charmingly 
perfumed. Alto there'* the acw Taker* fair 
Men, a luua after shaving. Its Natural or tra* 
tral color kavaa the laee entirely hte In** Jte 
objectionable pallor of a white talcum. Send 
kvc cents lor a trial caa uf any one. 

Buy talcums for the family by the hah duaen. 
1 be jolly NhmtluM. a fascinating tet uf Mocks 
for the kiddie*, come with an atarliatM of at 
Menneti iaicume. Aek your (Irutfiit, ur wo 
will rend tham direct, carriage pr. paid, for Si JA. 


THE UERHAKU MK.NNk.S CHEMICAL COMPANY 



EXAMPLE 397 

The modest display of a large magazine advertisement 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 


/O JlLworks of taste must 
bear a price mprofx# 
Han to the skill time , expense 
and risk attending their invert 
Hon and manufacture. QTxse 
thins called dear are. i when 
justly estimated \ the cheapest. 
< 7hey are attended with much 
less profit to the artist than 
those which everybody calls 
cheap Q^i disposition 
for cheapness ana not for 
excellence of workmanship 
is the most frequent and cer- 
tain cause of the decay and 
destruction of arts and manu- 
factures -RUSKIN 



CAsk the man "who owns one 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT 


EXAMPLE 398 

The blank space emphasizes tbe illustration 

Example 397. — This advertisement has been reduced 
considerably, as it originally occupied a large magazine 
page. For effectiveness the typographic treatment was de- 
pended on, and, as will be seen, it is unusually neat. The 
headline and the name of the company are the only sug- 
gestions of display on the page. The illustration, of course, 
is to catch the reader's attention. 

Example 89,8. — Altho this is a lettered advertisement, 
it is a good example of blank space used to attract atten- 
tion not only to the advertisement, but to the illustration, 
which here is really of the most importance. It should be 
noticed how the blank space in the upper right portion 
clears the way for a view of the automobile. Many adver- 
tisers are using a strip of white space in their advertise- 
ments, at the right or at the left. 

Example 399. — The treatment of this advertisement 
proves that it is not absolutely necessary to have the ty- 
pography of country-newspaper advertisements as formal 
as that presented in Example 390. For general newspaper 
use Bodoni modern might have preference over the more 
interesting Cloister Oldstyle, yet a newspaper treated 
entirely in old-style type-faces would be likable. If this 
advertisement were placed on the average newspaper ad- 
vertising page, it would stand out strongly because of the 
blank space used around the type group, the restful and 
pleasing type-face and the dark-toned border. 

Example 400. — The manner in which this page of ad- 
vertisements is treated should have suggestion for news- 
paper and periodical publishers who wish to make their 
classified-advertising sections more interesting. This page, 
from a trade publication (The American Printer ), was 
set in eight-point type instead of the six-point that some 
publications usually use. It is a mistake to use type smaller 
than eight-point for matter that is supposed to be read. 
The expense and the time necessary to put in initials at 
the beginning of each advertisement are avoided by capi- 


Cut Glass 

or 

Silver 

Suitable for that wedding 
present you are thinking 
about. Useful and decora- 
tive articles that will add 
dignity and interest to your 
own household equipment 

H.W FARAGHER, Jeweler and Optician 


EXAMPLE 399 

A country-newspaper advertisement 


talizing the first word and setting it flush with the end of 
the line. Instead of using the stereotyped “Help Wanted" 
and “Situations Wanted" headings, human interest was 
introduced by phrasing each heading as a question, as 
would likely be done on a larger advertisement. 


CLASSIFIED AD. SECTION 

~ A Srwu MontUjf Strvi* 



DO YOU WANT A 
POSITION! 


A*, a*. Ital/WW 


WANTED. — Young man to arli printing 
machinery. Address X. Y. X. dir Tut 


SHIPPING CLERK.— 


wX 






SALESMEN MfettiRft printing will And 
. mrf MnUt port-lhne line in Tru* 
(transparent fare) Karrlopr*. Cmk 


A txluln agency. Been In 
■ e a p oa rihh curiorocr. Tra, 


W A NTRDt — Eaporfcnntd foremoa for 
jo!, composing- room in Middle Weal. I’p- 
to-dale an lea plant handling mat; and 
tooh AppitcuUs nwil title r% prrL 

race and fire reference* with reply Ad 
dree* TH, care Tub Awbiic.m PliMTTm 


FIRST-CI.ASS all-amand cnmpoMtor 
•anted to take charge of rmiiposltiaa la 
. medlum-slacd union .hop within fllljr 
1 * of New York CVy Moat he able to 


Tmb Amaacaa Painna 


arietjr o 

typeface* ; with good reputation for qoal- 
Ity and wrrirei want a ant-ctaaa nun 
controlling trade. Very attractive propo- 
sition to right man. Addrea* with /ait 
^urttrula/a T*0» care Tin Aataice 


III .D-ESTABI.ISIIED Eastern ink and 
i-olor h aaie require* (hr irrrlm of a 
ArM-daas rcpreirntatiee Immediately, to 
rrwrr Pennaylvania. Ohio. Maryland. 
Michigan, Canada and pari of the Stale 
i New York. Good, permanent poaHWwi 
i who can rhow rreult*. 
nl,’ rare Tub Axaas- 

W ANTED — YOUNG MAN OP GOOO 
ADDRESS KNOWING Tiff. PRINT 
ISO BUSINESS AND PHRFERAIII.Y 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE REI’HK 
gKNTATIVR PRINTERS Or THE 
VAST AND CENTRAL WEST AS \ 
TRAVELING INSPECTOR FOR THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS MUTL'AI. EIRE IN- 
SUR ANCE COMPANY AND ITS CO 
OPERATING COMPANIES WRITE 
CJM. IN CARE OP THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER • 


with Urge trade pobUratiana, ratal*** and 
Job work, where linotype and monotype 
machine* are med He malt be a man for 
■eaton and dtarl|diar, broad in idea* and 
Arm In action. Thla is a eery cscrllent i*|> 
pari ratty for a man who can make good, 
m e large Middle Went city. Anescr rie- 
1 — , a ad salary 


wanted. Addreaa Tn, cr 


DO YOU WANT AN 
EMPLOYEE! 


J bad (to ad* Idol /alien 


STOCK MAN with Afteen year*' raprri- 
race drtirr* a position. Reference* fur- 
aished. Addrea* -Stark Man." rare Tna 


l CYLINDER PRESSROOM FORR- 


of r e fer enc e*. A 


a T*. care of Tn* 


U hranrhn of printing bnslm 


Annie*! Paine 


rati re. Addras TL rare T lit 


PRINTING-OPPIC* FOREMAN.— An 
.Orient and Ibaraaghly prartlral man dr 
drea to eonarct wftli Arm doing a good 
grade of Mtk. Union. Addma T*. ennr 
Tn* Aneair.n Painna. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN experienced 
on high-grade work in tune plant A thor- 
oughly good nwrhairtr and eeerutlve. Can 
furnkdi Deal of reference Address Tit. 
rare Tna Ai 


SITUATION WANTED — linotype 
operator for German; *|w*-d ROW rm*i 
Mill improving. Can atari Anpnt I Stair 
wage*, hoar* and hind of work Addreaa 
Wlttge, M a c lay, Harrisburg, Pa 

SUPERINTENDENT - A thoroughly 


SITUATION WASTED by young, all- 
around compositor - prewunan i twelve 
year*’ rvprrieorr In emall-rity new* and 


of itudy in printing; taker and corurkrn- 
Imnt «ne*rrll*d reference* i CSiki or ad- 
joining Male* preferred "Printer,* til 
WrM Court Street. Urban*. O 


EXECUTIVE, prarilraL rikknl and 
nonrankal. areki conned Ion with daily or 
rommrrel.1 printing plant where a“’ 
and enrrge are needed. Tltiriy-nine 
old. hrallhe, thnroarhl 
liualnmu. adverllilng, clrenhiton ami 
I deliver 


COMPOSITOR deairev lo runneet with 
A rat -clam bourn. evperwnrrd only on the 
most up-to-date typography; twenty-four 
yean old; rtenify ami r o n re h alkni. 
worker; era furnish hr»t reference. 
SaUnr ttS Addreaa 'T." cure Tm* Ania- 


POREM AN - Married, i . . 

ellhn a nrw posltlnn for reason* (all* 
factory to any folare employer lla* the 
thorough, aU-a round knowledge rurutUI 
for a competent farrman; cam. cylinder 
and pUtrn. Addrea* TH rare Tm* Anso- 


PKINTINCi — A'onng man (Christian) 
superintendent with logh-rlaaa hour. e»- 
|wrt color work. estimating. Inirine. lay- 
out*. auprrebhm of printing, including aR 
It* braarhr*; ran furnish licit referrace*, 
retlahir and Mrirlly sober. Addrom TIL 


COPY WRITER and Uyout man who 
underaUnd* good money-making typog- 
raphy In all iU det .11*. end- direct advert t» 
lag to aU It* rami tea liana, seek* position 
oilh modern prinltaig Arm which derire* 
“» business along dlreri-ad- 


the shop from devil up to head amp. 0»l - 
side hr hn* created iwrrrmful ndvrrtlvMig 
for ahnewt eeery liar of brntnoa from 
beauty parlor to bank. He era create 
idea*. Uy them out la attrarilve. conch* 
tng atrle. and sell them tn printing put 
rhaarra. lie bra Imd many yean" expert 


man." care Tut Antur** Paiavea. *nd 
he wtA take an the matter with yew M.y 
In he i* Juat the man yoa are tank lag for. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR SELL EQUIPMENT! 


End (tooth. Ihol/Wfvu 


EOR SAI F. -A Standard ootmalic job 
pres*, with ranlor. in good enodltioa Now 
running. Address FIL rare Two Ansa* 
r*K Pol wee*. 


A WTIITI.OCK TWO- REVOLUTION 

press. >W Iwel Pitt * (oor-rollre prem, 
* big iMrgoin. Michord Prr.lm. tall Pur- 
chare. Kcntoo 


li lt fill •rvra-bondrrd-pounil-ra]!.. 


ItuPalo. N. Y. 


•< Empire Ty|w Eimiwiry. 


FOR SALE.— Oar |6*jn Mngh-cwb.* 






nire style 


FOIt SAl.K-i-eol. (»). *10; T-rri (I? 
hit. iteel <p..,lrupic rt..«ev g^ol. (S). R- 
»-fvd (S). «M; ft-eol (3y. W9 C 7-gevl (J,.* 
steel quarto rhutra %-ral ,Jj. **i T-eo. 
C2). *»»: ( J). U. <J). *T. <1- 

I folio due* t mq;rt-v* Muehlne .Wort . 
311 Urol Congee u* Street. Clilrage, IR 


EXAMPLE 400 

Suggested for treatment of claMified ad. section* 
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CELEBRATE 

BIRTHDAY 

Members of Caldwell Club 
Have a Royal Time on 
First Anniversary 

SUPPER OF ROAST PIG 

Splendid Solon. Side-splitting 
Stones and Sociable Time 
For Guests Present 

Last Saturday evening the Cald- 
well Club celebrated its first anniver- 
sary by giving a birthday parly in 
honor of the ladies, and following the 
custom of the club the gentlemen of 
the entertainment committee pre- 
pared and served the entire menu. 
If the wives, sisters or daughters of 
any of them had a hand is the csok- 
ing, baking or any other prepvratic.ni 
none would admit it. The committee 
maintained a discreet and dignified 
silence during the week or two pre- 
ceding the event, as to whnl form 
the banquet wouei assume, retiring 
all efforts to draw them into dis- 
closing their secret. The members 
were naturally very curious because 
of this "nearness" on the part of the 
committee, but nevertheless were 
well aware that the committee would 
more than "make good," because 
they always had in the past. 

Departing from the routine ob- 
served on former occasions the 
dinner wai served at 7 o’clock sharp, 
and before this hour the streets were 
Ailed with the automobiles and car- 
riages of arriving guasta. Usually 
7 o'clock would mean anything, from 
7.30 to 8 o'clock, hut as the com- 
mittee had emphasised the Impor- 
tance of starting the trouble prompt- 
, ly there were few vacant places 
when at 74)5 the eighty-Ave guests 
were invited to the banquet tables. 

In a few minutes the mystery 
revealed— it was a roast pig dinner, 
although fully two-thirds of the 
diners would have called it turkey 
or duck, had it not been for the 
fact that it eras all “White meat” 
and the half dnren pig's heads dis- 
played on the various tables. 

The ladies were skeptical about the I 
men having prepared all the good 
things provided but an occassional 
glimpse of the “kitchen force" ar- 
rayed in aprons convinced the 
doubters. Judging by results, it was 
perfectly evident that everyone be- 
Ueved the invitation when it said 
that this was to be a dinner, for 
what happened to those little pork- 
ers would be cruel to tell. 

Ten minutes after the last guest 
had arisen from the table the “stage 
hands" had removed every trace of 
the tables and the dining room equip- 
ment and all were again ushered 
into the beautiful parlor to listen to 
a splendid entertainment. Mr. Tom 
Daniel, the celebrated basso, rendered 
several baas solos In magniAcient 
voice so perfectly modulated that 
the compartively small auditorium 
was no handicap to him. Ha was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Percy Tweed, whose 
voice showed the careful training it 
had received through the painstaking 
efforts of Mr. Daniel. 

Mr. S. V. Sanford nearly caused a 
number of caaaa of hysterical ex- 
haustion due to his rapid-fire mono- 
logue work. Ha was anally the 
cleverest artist in his line aver heard 
by a Caldwell audience. 

At the completion of the formal 
programme the company was urged 
to “mingle," the purpose of the 
birthday party being to promote 
sociability. Thau followed an hour of 
introductions, general conversation, 
cards, etc., and the last light was ex- 
tinguished not far from the first 
-minute of Sunday morning. 

The members and guest* present 
included: Mr. and Mrs. John J. Van 
Order, Dr. and Mrs. E. E. Peck, MU* 
Peck, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gavin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur B. Gould, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Espy, Mr. E. B. Pro- 
vost, Miss Matthews, Mr. sad Mu 
L. A. Carlcy, Mr. and Mrs. H. V. 
Canfield, Mrs. Elisabeth Harrison, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marion Speiden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cart E. Hoffman, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. S. Farrand. Mr. and Mrs. 
Samoel Simms, Miss Dorothy Simms, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Shears, Mr. 
and Mrs. Baas B. Crudes, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Downs, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Gotman. Mr. and Mrs. A. 
E. Marr. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. 
Beach. Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Wrensch, 
Mias Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. H. £ 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs Ernest H. 
Wilton, Mr. and Mrs W. G. Sharwell. 
Mr. and Mrs J. H. Coddington, Mr. 
and Mrs H. F. J. Bartlett, Mr. and 
Mrs. Prod ft. Cook, Mr. and Mrs R. 
J. Waugh, Mr. and Mrs Stephen J. 
Speer, Mr. Fred L. Baldwin. Mr. T. 
L_ Chapman, Jr, Mr. J. S. Provost, 
Mr. W. H. Gosmaa, Mr. Charles M. 
Mathews Miss Martha Thurston. Mr. 
and Mrs J. W. DeBaun, Dr. J. R. 
Teed. Miss Ines DeBaun, Mr. P. H. 
Peaty, Mr. George Shears Mi** 
Paulison. Mr. and Mrs Wallace A. 
Bush, Mr. and Mrs Tom Daniel, Mr. 
and Mrs Percy Teed, Mr. and Mrs. 
ft. A. Mathews Mr. and Mrs Straub. 


“PUSS" GIVEN NEXT WEEK 

The Giva Players Will Produce Mr. 

Quillin’s Little Play 

Seats are now for sale at Hester's 
Drug Store for the two performances 
of "Pusi" which are to be given next 
Friday and Saturday nights, Nov. 17 
and 18. Rehearsals have been keeping 
all concerned very busy, and it is 
thought the performance will give 
good interpretations of the story 
and the characters in the play. 

The Caldwell Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Miss Van Duyne will 
furnish the music each evening and 
add vary much to the enjoyment of 
the occaaaion. The work these young 
musicians are doing makes the or- 
chestra a credit to Caldwell. 

There is a good deal of general in- 
terest in these performances, both on 
account of the success of previous 
work by the Giva Players, on ac- 
count of the object for which the per- 
formances are given, and because of 
the authorship of the new comedy. 

“HONEY GIRLS** 
MAKE BIG HIT 

B« Audience Well Pleased With 
Unique Minstrel Show 

The crowd that turned out last 
Friday night to hear the Honey Girt 
Minstrels when they came to town 
were well repaid in every way 4s 
the musical 'program arranged by the 
St. Aloysiua Dramatic Club was one 
that will long be remembered in 
Caldwell and the neighboring towns. 

It surely did seem strange to see 
the transformations wrought in the 
familiar faces of the end ladies and 
the costumes which they wore might 
have been the prevaling style in 
“Dark Towns," Fifth avenue, but they 
could hardly pass up Broadway with- 
out creating some disturbance or for 
that matter they would draw a crowd 
on our own "Broadway" which might 
cause the police considerable trouble 
to handle. 

The jokes and the raps on the 
different members and their friends 
were very much to the point and 
brought the house down again and 
again in what appeared to be an 
endless laugh, or more correctly 
termed, one long screech. 

The songs were the kind that make 
you want to join in and stao give your 
feet considerable trouble. To make 
any selection or to try to decide who 
rendered the best song would be im- 
possible as it was one good song and 
chorus aftar another that were en- 
cored again and again. - 

The program which lasted until 11 
o'clock when the floor was cleared 
for dancing which was enjoyed by 
the many present. 

This vicinity will look forward to 
a repetition of these good times snd 
we hope that the Honey Girts will 
visit us again soon. 

NEEDLEWORK GUILD 

The anneal meeting of the Needle- 
work Guild of Caldwell was held 
Wednesday afternoon at the home 
of Mrs. E. E. Bond. The Guild has 
one meeting a year, in November. 
Anyone giving two new articles be- 
comes a member and any woman 
collseting from ten members is a di- 
rector and has a vote at the meeting. 

The new articles are given to the 
needy of the town and various near- 
by institutions. 

Groat intenet was shown Wednes- 
day in the work of the Guild. 804 
new garments, household linen, and 
about f 16.00 in money had been col- 
lected. The president, Mrs. J. 8. 
Chi tiering, presided and three new 
directors representing Roeelsnd, 
North Caldwell and Caldwell, were 
aretcomed. 

A report was rend as to where the 
601 articles given e year ago were 
sent. Besides helping several local 
families, each of tae following re- 
ceived from 25 to 76 articles: 

Mountainside Hospital. Children’s 
Home, Montclair, 8th Avenue Day 
Nursery, Newark, Christodora Home, 
Foster Home, Newark, Job Haines 
Home, Florence Chrittenden Home, 
Newark, Brooklyn Home for Con- 
sumptives, Bsptist Home, Methodist 
Hospital, School No. 5, New York. 

Letters of appreciation and thanks 
were read from the various homes 
And hottitiUi 

The distribution ef the 804 new 
garment* given this year was voted 
upon and all present were nod en- 
thusiastic over the work the guild is 
I doing. 

I HIT BY AUTOMOBILE 
j A carriage containing Mr. Hastings 
and his daughter of PoraptonTurn- 
I pike and driven by their coecbman, 
waa hit by an automobile Tuesday 
afternoon and all throe occupant* 
thrown from the carriage. The ac- 
cident occured on Prospect avenue 
beyond the Montclair Golf Club 
House. Both vehicles were going in 
the seme direction and because of 
the velocity of the wind, those ia the 
carriage were unable to hear the toot 
of the horn. The hone escaped un- 
injured, the carriage was demolished, 
but none of the occupant* were 
seriously hurt, although pretty well 
shaken up. The autoist expressed a 
willingness to defray all expense. 


BIG MAJORITY IN FAVOR OF 
A CALDWELL SEWER SYSTEM 

Only Seventy-One Votes Cast Against the Proposition 
In a Total Vote of Three Hundred and Sixty 
Four— Both Bond Issues Were Carried 

NO GREAT INTEREST SHOWN IN THE ELECTION 

Howard and Block Chosen For the Council la Caldwell— Baldwin 
Given Man Clone Run For Mayor la Verona, and Free 
Library Win* Out-Oakes Mayor of Eanex Fells 


Election day pasted very quietly 
in Caldwell and the total vote in the 
two districts was not much more 
than half whet it might have been 
if every voter hsd voted. 

The one great interest was in the 
sewer question. From the general 
tone of comment during the last days 
before election, it looked a* if the op- 
position to the plan of establishing 
a full system for the whole town had 
made some headway, and quite a few 
who were favorable to the plar# got 
a little anxious as to the outcome. 

But that anxiety took the form of 
prompt and urgent activity. A cir- 
cular was prepared and mailed to 
every voter in the town, summar- 
ising the situation, and emphasising 
the points of greatest importance. 
This circular boro the names of e 
list, of substantial citiiens, and evi- 
dently produced no small effect. 

The majority amounted to nearly 
four to one. It was derisive enough 


to shut out any question as to the 
real will of the people and this de- 
rision removes one more irritating 
problem from local discussion and 
makes way for the next one. In a 
town that is growing as Caldwell 
grows, there must always be a 
“next" problem. But there’s no use, 
in worrying over it yet. We can 
simply be glad we have solved thoee 
of the past. 

The Co a l eat far Ceuacit 
The greatest Interest exhibited in 
the selection of candidates for office 
was that shown in the local council- 
manic battle. There were two vacan- 
cies to be Ailed, owing to the ex- 
piration of the terms of Counrilmen 
Maxwell and Howard. The former 
had declined re nomination and Coun- 
cilman Howard was renominated and 
Ottomar Block was made • candidate 
by the Republics^ primaries. As ex- 
(Contimtitd on page f) 


CALDWELL’S BOARD OF TRADE 

Sub-Committee Submit Draft ef Can- 
el I tut ion and By-laws. 

The sub-committee to draft con- 
stitution and By-laws for the new 
Board of Trade or whatever the new 
organisation will be called, have per- 
fected their work and submitted it 
to the full committee. 

They plan for a simple form of 
organisation whose work shall be 
carried on by a Board of ten Direct- 
ors and seven Committees on sub- 
jects such as education, health, taxes, 
streets and highways, legislation, etc. 

The object' of the organisation is 
stated to be “to promote the Civic. 
Business and General interest of 
Caldwell and vicinity." 

A meeting' of all who wish to be- 
come identified with the permanent 
organisation will be held this month. 
It is hoped that thoee who have not 
already joined the organisation will 
make it a point to he present at this 
meeting and become members. 

“LORNA D00NE” 
NEXT TUESDAY 


STATE BOARD THE SOAKING 

APPROVES RAIN WAS 

The Action Taken at last Falling Fast As Through 
Meeting of the Caldwell Fair Caldwell*! Streets 
School District There Passed 

AFTER A LONG DELAY THE HOST WHO SAID- 

Tfce School Board it Now Daly p Behold Wo Go To Soothe Field 
Authorised to Bay Land and Club’* Minstrel Show p 
Build School Home And They Did 

After a delay that s e emed beyond The rain was aimply pouring when 
all reason, word was received last that host went slopping home again; 
Saturday morning from the State but to! their feces glowed with glee, 
Department of Education that the and “Ha! Ha! Ha! oh He! He! He!” 
records of the meeting of the Cold- the dark-night echoes gaily woke, as 
well School District, held on July 6, gentle jibe or juicy joke called up 

had been passed upon favorably by in memory that feast of fua and 

the Attorney General whose indorse- minstrelsy. 

meet is required to give them leg-J Myl How K must have made old- 
force and validity. timers sit there and think of old 

The letter received from the State times urban the curtain went up at 
Board road aa follows: Association Hall on Monday night, 

Trenton, N. J, Nov. S, *11. them their first view of 

j j V.. rtrrtmr n c the “Premier Minstrels!" It must 

"csldwsH N* J ^ >>•«• brought back visions of Jack 

i> a, Haverly and John L. Carncross, and 

The proceedings authorising ®JJf Wre ^ 1 
the bonding of the school dietrice of “J* .•■J* ” u j£ ey 

the Borough of Caldwell, Essex thal c,rcl * Pr *T 

County, were approved by the At- k » k «‘ i , urt “ ** 

tomey General to-d*y. 1 have handed M " er d «* 

them to the trustees for the support 1 w “ n t un *J l lba P Mt . do " n 
. „ kll#> began to sing that you realised thrir 

j. Brognand Betts, black up their faces, end stick thrir 

A*4L Cons, of Education, bead* into wigs, and dross up ai ; 
During the long wait for this eon- they pleased, but, just the minute 
Amative action the Caldwell Board they opened their mouths and made 
of Education has been unable to do sound*, you could tell which w*j 
anything to carry out the will of the Geo. 8 bean or Ed. Liming, or The©, 
people, further then to receive and Smith, or Earle Roydhouss the four 
consider plans submitted by various ends— just as easily as you could 
arc hi tecta far the new building auth- identify Jarvis Smith who *at in the 
orised by the district. It will now be middle, and had no black on hi? face 
possible to fix upon one eet of plans, until Theodore marked him. Al. Pro- 
giro out the contract, and market vert, George Beattie end Bob Stein 
the bonds on which the necessary hoff also had to come right down 
funds are to be raised. This will front and sing; then there were Will 
probably be done very soon. Babcock, Ruseell Matthews, Bob Van 

This stems to end a enapter in oar Order and his little brother. Jack, 
school matters, a chapter that has Herman Conklin, Dick Nice, Ben 
been fall of internet, to any the least, Shears and Morris Meeker, wh> 
and one which it has taken a littlo Joined in the choruses, which wars 
more than a year to write. “loud and strong," aa they used to 

At the beginning of the school year say la “Bingen on the Rhine." Those 
in the autumn of 1910, it waa evident chorus men were not so easy to 
that the s chool attendance had out- identify, unless you knew them and 
grown the space and equipment of their voices blended as that it war 
the old building. The mem ben of the hard to know who to blame for It 
Board of Education at once took up Jarvis Smith sang “Don't You 
the work of formulating what s eem ed Mind it Honey" to Theo. Smith, who 
te them the plan bast adapted to came on Axed up in female attire, 
must the present and future needs and sat partly on Jarvis and partly 
of the whole district, taking into on Alfred Provost. It was while Jar- 
consideration aa beat they could all vis was sweetly comforting her that 
the element* ia a complicated proo- Theo. smeared black on the face of 
tom. Jarvis, which was naughty of her, 

At a District Meeting called for even though it was meant as a mark 
Jan. 24, 1911, they submitted e pro- of affection. 

poael to buy the l end on Academy Earle Roydhouee lifted up his 
road, adjoining the present property, “pearly" tenor tones in “Honeysuckle 
and te build on it a school house ee- Time," and got a lot' of applause and 
perially equipped for High School out of breath by dancing between 
work. The proposal was opposed and and after his versa*. It was some 
defeated. On Peb 88, 1911, another dance, sura enough, and showed what 
district meeting was held at which he might be eble to do if he trained 
the former proposal was again sub- up and down for such effort, 
nutted, together with an alternative George Shears had the first song 
site on Small avenue. Both were de- after the opening chorus, a song 
featod. The third meeting was called shout “Mammy’s Shufflin' Dance" 
for July 8, 1911, and at this the and be pat a good deal of fun into 
Board submitted a proposal to build | both the song and the shuffle. Theo. 

( Ck a fs uue d ew pegs 4) 


First Enlertaiiuaeat ia Course 
Under Men’s Club Auspices 

The lecture and entertainment 
course will open the season next 
Tuesday evening with an illustrated 
reading from Blackmon's famous 
novel "Lome Doone." 

The book deals with the story of 
a family feud of long standing; the 
socalied “Doone country*' in the 
west of England being the location 
of the events narrated; and the story 
of social and domestic life, love and 
strife form the basis of an intensely 
interesting and picturesque story. 

Mr. Albert Armstrong, who will 
give the reeding, went te London, 
hired professional assistants, snd 
with them went down into the Doone 
country and took the pictures, with 
which he illustrates his reading, on 
the very ground when the scene of 
the book is laid. 

The pictures, of which there are 
two hundred all beautifully colored, 
the reading, which is especially well 
selected to bring out the strongest 
and bast features of a book which 
ranks as one of the beet books of 
modern literature ;the fine voice and 
enunciation of Mr. Armstrong, who 
is a very pleasing speaker and im- 
personator^ ell combine te make en 
evening’s entertainment which, to 
quote from e press dipping, “is from 
both an educational and artistic 
standpoint, one of the best numbers 
we have had in our course, snd 
thoroughly entertained the large and 
cultured audience. 1 * 

The writer had the pleasure of 
hearing this reading a short Ume 
ago, and a little later a similar one 
from Barrie's “Little Minister,” and 
feels certain that those who hear Mr. 
Armstrong on Tuesday evening will 
enjoy a real treat which will leave 
a pleasant memory for e long time 
te come. 

Course tickets for the six numbers 
may be had for one dollar each from 
members of the Men's Club or at 
Heeler’s or Hoffman's drug store or 
at the Verona Pharmacy. Ticket* will 
also be on sals at the door next 
Tuesday evening at the Presbyterian 
Church, Caldwell at 8 p. m. Single 
admission will be 25 cant*. Please 
corns early and obtain seats before 
the lights ere turned down for the 
lecture. 

CEDAR GROVE DANCING CLUB 
An organisation was formed 
Thursday evening, Nov 2. at the 
home of Mr. Herman Heidelberger, 
to be known as the “Friday Night 
Club." The object of the dub ia for 
dancing and te promote sociability. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Herman Heidelbergsr. 

Vice President, W. A. Cameron, 
Treasurer, Warren Jenkins. 
Secretary, Mis* 1. Goereckis. 

DEATH OF MRS. ALBERTSON 
Death came to Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Albertson, wife of Isaac H. Albertson 
at her lata residence in the “Cedars." 
Caldwell, on Tuesday, November 7. 
She was striken with apoplexy just 
one week before she passed away. 

Mrs Albertson had boon a resident 
of Caldwell for throe years, formerly 
residing in the Forest HiU section 
of Newark and waa born in Hope, 
Warren county, this state. 

She was well known and loved by 
all who knew her as a woman of con- 
stant Christian thought*, just char- 
acter and strong personality. 

Mrs. Albertson leaves a husband 
and two daughters, Mrs. Willism 
Little of Mountain avenue and Mrs. 
Robert E. Cook of Gould avenue, 
aldwelL 

Service* will be held this after- 
noon at her 1st* residence. Interment 
in Caldwell cemetery. 

DR. BALLARD TO PRESIDE 
The pulpit of the Caldwell Metho- 
dist Church will be occupied Sunday I 
morning by the Rev. Dr. A. E. Ball- 
ard. who is now in his 91st year. 
Thti venerable gentleman has been 
president for a great many years, of 
the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting and 
U still hale and hearty. 


HOUSES WILL 
BE NUMBERED 

Borough Council So Decides 
At Regular Meeting 
Last Monday 

ACCEPT STREET DEEDS 

Many Other Civic Matters Were 
Introduced and Given Very 
Careful Consideration 

It looks as if Caldwell will take 
another step in the progressive line 
by having the houses numbered. This 
matter was taken up at the Council 
meeting last Monday night and on 
motion made by Mr. Marr. the engi- 
neer was authorized to prepare s 
system of house numbering and sub- 
mit it to the council al their next 
meeting. This has been under con- 
sideration for some time and while 
the plan that sail probably be adopt- 
ed by the Council will be somewhat 
temporary in nature, as to make a 
map and give the house* and lota a 
permanent number would require s 
survey to be made of each and every 
M. Thu would cost more than the 
Council feels is necessary al this 
time, the proposed plan will coat ap- 
proximately 850. Then this is aaothcr 
stop toward our free delivery 

Mr. Howard, chairman of the 
special committee to whom had been 
referred the commissioner's report 
on the Park avenue matter, made a 
verbal report recommending to the 
Council that they concur m, and con- 
firm this report. The Committee had 
given considerable time to this situ- 
ation and they felt that the report 
as rendered was the fairest solupo' 
of the problem. 

Deed* of dedication submitted by 
J. F. Corbiere, bearing the dates of 
January 19. 1911 and October 30. 
1911 conveying the street* known as 
Orchard street and the continuation 
of Orchard street west to Hatfield 
street was accepted. The clerk was 
authorised to prepare an ordinance 
for such acceptance which met with 
the unanimous approval of the Coun- 
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The neat typography and well-balanced make-up of a suburban newspaper 
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NEWSPAPERS 


WE are all familiar with the modeling clay with which 
children amuse themselves. They take a portion of gray 
clay, mold it into some shape, and decorate it with small 
portions of red, yellow and blue clay. After they tire of 
their production they knead it with their fingers and lo ! 
the bright colors disappear and there remains only the 
neutral gray. 

The only way the typographical appearance of the aver- 
age newspaper can be improved is by first reducing the 
glaring headlines and heterogeneous assortment of type- 
faces to a neutral gray. Upon this drab background the 


details of suitable and harmonious typographic form can 
be built. 

However, it is easier to assert that the typography of 
newspapers can be improved than it is to improve it. In 
the early days of newspaper publishing the problem was 
a simple one, but today the newspapers of the large cities 
have hundreds of thousands of readers to serve, and much 
of the prevailing poor typography has resulted from ef- 
forts to present the news to these readers in a way that 
editors assume will please them best, without giving any 
thought to technical defects in the type work. 
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atari ago, newthefafr it fa»* 001 fa 
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lonr.crly, and cha: of Utc nuov Score* of Pried* hi 
Jefiiitcs arc cook thither front Frjocr, and gone to’ 
iIk North, to th.- Hifihlindt ic other plafrs of the 
Country. That the Minilhr* of rhe Highlands and 
North c.v, in Ijrge Lid* of them to tlve Commit, 
tec of the G»nenl Aflctnbly, to be laid before the 
Privy-Council. 

It likcw le obC rm, that a great Numljcr of o- 
thcr illvinetled perfont aft cooie over from Fnw, 
under pretence of accepting her Mayefty * GraooUS 
Indemnity ; but, irreality, to increafc DiVifion* in 
the Nation, and to enterum aCor r efpon d ence with 
: That their ill JntcnrfrM arc evident from 
their ulking big, their owning the IntereA of the 
pretended K ng ?«ri Via their Met CatnU, 
aad then buying up of Arras tad AaMndnioon, 
win rm r they can hnd them. 
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thitlxr tbit Winter, i. Becaulc the Enflifli (i Vtteb 
will not then be at Sea to oppofl them. a. He cast 
du n fa ft fpa« them, the So fen of Adbon beyond 
Sea bemt over. a. The Expedition given him of • 
confide rjblc number to joy n them, may inrourage 
lum to the undertaking witij fewer Mm, if he cart 
but lend over a luflioonc number of Oftxers with 
Arm* and Ammun-tion. 

He endeavour* in the reft of hh Letters to an* 
fwvr tk fool ifti Pretence* of the Pretender's being 
a ProtkftjfM and that he w'H aovcm tft accordiij 
n«L.w, He lay*.t rut king bnduptn the R,l? 

S ion and Polkidts of T/wr, k i* by Education a 
.tcdEherny to our Liberty >nci Ktligtoa. Tkt 
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ttut i| he fit upon the Throne, the thrre N tioftf 
muft be obtie' d to pay the D.bt which k owr* the 
*>••**> King Tor the Education of bimfclf. and for 
Entrrtiinmg hi* tupp,.f. d Fubcr snd hi* Lun ly* 
And fuice the King muft rclforc (rim bv hh T roups, 
", ever he be rcHortd, he will Ice to fcci rt 
imownlXbt, before thofe Troops leave Jm/im, 
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EXAMPLE 401 

Tie first anti only number of America's first newspaper 


EXAMPLE 402 

First number of the first American newspaper issued regularly 
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EXAMPLE 404 

ront-page make-up of a Hearat newspaper on the occasion of 

big story. All of the display headings are probably too large EXAMPLE 405 

The same news story, featured by the conservative “ Times." 
Headings are mostly well balanced. Note the use of panels 
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The ideal newspaper would probably be one in which 
the reader finds it easy to locate and read the articles in 
which he is interested, and in which the contents are pre- 
sented in an orderly, good-looking, well-balanced and har- 
monious manner. 

The Title. — The name of the newspaper at the head 
of the front page should be distinctive in design, and it 
would probably add interest if the style of the letters com- 
posing the title bore some relation to that used at the time 
the publication was founded. Unfortunately, on most news- 
papers the headings are altered every time a new type 
dress is adopted. 

For titles, most publishers of city newspapers seem to 
have a liking for English or German text letters. Such let- 
ters are doubtless good for the purpose, as they are dif- 
ferent from any that appear elsewhere in newspapers. 
The New York Sun, as an instance, uses a black German 
text letter, altho on its first issue in 1833 the title head 
appeared in modern roman capitals. 

It has become a practice to make use of the blank space 
on both ends of the title line, and in such spaces will now 
be found weather forecasts, slogans such as “All the News 
That's Fit to Print," and edition names. (See Example 
405.) It was the custom at one time, and is today to some 
extent, to print under the title a quotation which defined 
the newspaper's editorial policy. (See Example 403.) 

A type line under the title separated by rules on both 
sides contains the name of the city, the date, the volume 
number, and information regarding the price. (See Ex- 
ample 403.) Usually the rules have a double line, altho 
some newspapers use single rules for this purpose. 

The Text. — The main desire of newspaper publishers, 
besides preparing the news, seems to be to have the matter 
set in the smallest size of type that can possibly be read. 
The large city dailies habitually use a seven-point type- 
face, which is the smallest that should appear on any news- 
paper. (See Example 406.) During the recent prevailing 
high cost of print paper some publishers began to use six- 
point in order to save paper, but they found that this move 
was a mistake. Newspapers are published to be read, and 
everything possible should be done to make the reader’s 
task an easy one. Experiments by an educational body in 
England resulted in determining that ten-point should be 
the minimum size of type used for educational purposes. 
From this it will be seen that the seven-point type used 
on newspapers is too small and a cause of eyestrain. 

The narrow width of the columns of newspapers — 
twelve and a half or thirteen picas — makes reading of the 
small type fairly easy, however. The eye has been tested 
scientifically and the discovery made that a person actu- 
ally sees at a glance less than an inch of a line of type. 
Hence long lines require extreme side movements of the 
eyeballs or of the head. It is a mistake, as will be seen, to 
set editorials in a measure that extends over two columns, 
as is done on some publications. 

Space between lines also helps the reader in locating 
the beginning of the next line, for which reason, and also 
to give them prominence, editorials are usually leaded. 
The beginning of an important article is sometimes leaded. 

Lengthy excerpts or quotations are usually set in the 
same size of type but indented one em at the right and left 
ends of the line. (See Example 405, third column.) 

The Headings. — The first newspaper continuously pub- 
lished in this country was a letter (see Example 402), and 
the items it contained were not set off with headings. As 
the quantity of news increased and newspapers became 
larger in size, headings were added. During the middle of 
the last century most of these were side headings joined 
to the first paragraph. When it became possible to print 
news promptly more attention was given to displaying the 
headings. As the Civil War developed, newspaper head- 


lines grew, and with the Spanish War came front-page 
headings of poster proportions. 

Headlines not only advertise the contents of the text 
pages, but assist the reader quickly to absorb the news. As 
the reader cannot in these busy days read the entire paper, 
headings assist him in locating the items in which he is 
interested. 

The error of using thrilling scareheads for compara- 
tively unimportant events was made evident when the 
European War started. Some of the publications had cried 


OBSERVERS COUNT 
ELECTION IN DOUBT 


Believed That Work in Final 
Week of Campaign Will 
Determine Result. 


MIDDLE WEST DEBATABLE 


Thirteen States Put in Doubtful 
Column, with a Total of 135 
Electoral Votes. 


Special to The "New York Times. 

CHICAGO. Oct. 29.-— With the Presi- 
dential election only ten days off the 
5 result remains in doubt. Political man- 
agers marvel at this. It is a situation 
reflecting unsettled conditions which 
have not obtained since 1S92, when 
Grover Cleveland defeated Benjamin 
Harrison. Republican, for President. 

In accordance with custom the cam- 
paign managers of both leading parties 
are claiming victory; conservative ob- 
servers on both sides of the political 
fence, however, say that the situation 
affords no justification for such claims. 
The outcome is likely to be determined 
hi the week o r fighting, and 
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EXAMPLE. 406 

Actual size of a well-treated four-deck heading 


“Wolf !" so frequently that there was no emphasis left for 
a really big story. 

Head-letter type should not be intensely black, unless 
the reader is expected to read only the headlines. It is 
irritating to attempt to read the text matter in an article 
if strong black headlines continually glare at you. (See 
Example 404.) The head letter should be just a trifle 
darker in tone than the background of text type, or if 
liberal leading is possible a letter the same tone as the 
text is suitable. 

Because of the narrowness of newspaper columns it is 
necessary that type for headlines shall be slightly con- 
densed, especially for the large lines. As few type-faces 
are legible in a condensed form, it is a problem to select 
a type-face for this purpose. Probably the most success- 
ful type-face of this kind has proved to be Latin Antique 
Condensed, a letter that has been in such use for a number 
of years. (See Example 406.) 

It is, of course, best to have all type-faces harmonious 
in design, but the requirements of the newspaper are so 
unusual that in order to secure contrast this rule must be 
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EXAMPLE 407 

The •porting page of the New York 
“Tribune," allowing interesting make-up 

violated. In Example 403 will be seen the neat and restful 
effect that is possible by using thruout type that is har- 
monious, yet there is a monotony to the page that could 
probably be overcome by substituting, say, italic for roman 
in several of the headings. On the page of the New York 
Times (Example 405) will be found headings in italic. 
Lower-case italic looks well used for the main lines of a 
double-column heading. 

It is well first to harmonize the newspaper page, as in 
Example 403, and then add needed contrast, as in most 
newspapers attempts at contrast are so frequent that the 
result is confusing. 

Paneled headings also add variety; specimens of such 
headings will be found in Examples 404, 407 and 408. 

Restraint in the use of display headings by the New 
York Times, as compared with the noisy scareheads of the 
New York American used in reporting the same news, will 
be seen by comparing Example 405 with Example 404. 

What is called a four-deck single-column heading, as 
used by the New York Times, is shown actual size in Ex- 
ample 406. Latin Antique Condensed is used for the first 
two lines and Newspaper Gothic for the other three decks. 
This heading as it stands is perhaps the most pleasing 
and legible of those used by metropolitan newspapers. 
A four-deck heading should present in the first deck the 
feature of the story; the first deck, and if possible every 
other deck in the heading, should contain a verb. The third 
deck is really the second in importance, and, like the first 
one, is usually set in capitals. The size of the lower-case 
used for the fourth deck is usually smaller than that used 
for the second. It would be a mistake to use capitals for 
the second and fourth decks, as the result would be monot- 
onous and illegible. The small section of text matter ac- 
companying the head also shows a seven-point face on an 
eight-point slug, as used by the Times, 

The MaiCe-up. — In the make-up of a newspaper the 
sometimes derided “art tenets” should not be neglected. 
A good-looking newspaper has well-balanced headings, 


properly placed illustrations, and the various typographic 
details treated according to the requirements of good taste. 
Large display headings are usually alternated at the head 
of the page with small headings, which arrangement not 
only looks well, but enables the reader to peruse one head- 
ing without interference from another. 

It is the practice of most good newspapers not to have 
advertisements appear on the front page, which is given 
over to the important news of the day. As will be seen by 
Examples 404 and 405, the article of most importance, no 
matter how large the heading given to it, appears in the 
furthermost right column, whence it is usually continued 
to the second page. Example 403 also shows how an im- 
portant article can be featured in the center of the page. 

Interest and variety are also obtained by the use of a 
one-point rule around a portion of the news, as will be seen 
on Examples 404 and 405. The type matter on the inside 
is set close to, but not against, the rule panel. 

The editorials on most newspapers are to be found on 
the sixth page, and on the same page letters to the editors 
are also placed. There is a movement, begun by the Hearst 
newspapers, to have the editorials appear on the last page 
so that they may be read without the necessity of locating 
them in the paper. 

The sporting page has also come to be an important 
feature of the newspaper. An attractively arranged sport- 
ing page is shown in Example 407. 

It is customary to build advertisements from the lower 
right corner of the page in a step or pyramid arrangement. 
(See Example 408.) This allows most of the text matter 
to appear at the left and in the upper portion of the page, 
and also makes it easy to give position next to reading 
matter as required by some advertisers. 



EXAMPLE 406 

So-called pyramid make-up of a newspaper's 
advertisements. A “make-believe" newspaper 
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“Not at all." said Chipper. 

“Ain't there a vehicle?" said Mrs. 
Hairns. “I can't ride baret>acked. Not 
that I can ride anyhow." 

“Then you must walk," said Chipper. 
“Hold on to my mane, and I'll help you 
up." 

They got up somehow and were close to 
the gate before it occurred to Mrs. Hairns 
to ask what place it was, and to ask. herself 
why she was going there. 

'^It’s heaven." said Chipper. 

"Oh, Lord!" said Mrs. Hairns, stopping 
dead. “Why didn't you tell me before? 
I never done anything to get me into 
heaven." 

"True," said Chipper. 'Would you 
rather go to hell?" 

"Don T t be so silly. Chipper," said Mrs. 
Hairns. "Ain't there nothin' between hell 
and heaven? We ain’t all saints; but then 
we ain't all devils neither. Surely to 

S racious there must be a place for every- 
ay sort of people that don't set up to be 
too particular." 

"This is the only place I know," said 
Chipper; "and it’s certainly heaven." 

“Belike there might be some kitchens 
in it," said Mrs. Hairns. “You won't let 
on that I used to get a bit overcome once 
in a way. Chipper, will you?" 

Chipper snuffed up a noseful of Mrs. 
Hairnrrs aura. "I should keep on the lee 
aide of St Peter," he said. "That's Peter," 
he added, jerking his head in the direc- 
tion of an elderly gentleman with a pair 
of .keys of twelfth century design. 

The keys were more for ornament than 
use, apparently; for the gate stood wide 
open ; apd a stone placed against it to keep 
it from blowing-to was covered with moss, 
and had evidently not been moved for 
centuries. This surprised Mrs. Hairns, 
because it had been strongly impressed 
on her in her childhood on earth that the 
gates of heaven were always shut tight, 
and that it was no end of a business to 
get them opened. 

A group of angels stood in the carriage 
way. Their wings, purple and gold, helio- 
trope and silver, amber and black, and all 
sorts of fine colors, struck Mrs. Hairns 
as lovely. One of them had a sword with 
ja blade of lambent garnet-colored flame. 
.Another, with one leg naked from the knee 
down, and a wading hoot on the other, had 
a straight slender trumpet, which seemed 
long enough to reach to the horison, and 
yet was as handy as an umbrella. Through 
the first-floor window of one of the turrets 
of the gate Mrs. Hairns saw Matthew, 
Mark. Luke, and John in bed with their 
breeches on according to the old rime. 
Seeing that, she knew this was really the 
gate of heaven. Nothing else would have 
quite convinced her. 

Chipper addressed himself to Peter; 
"This woman Is drunk," said Chipper. 
"So I see," said St Peter. 

"Ow. Chipper!" said Mrs. Hairns re- 
proachfully. "How could you?" They all 
looked at ner, and she began to cry. The 
angel with the sword of flame drew it 
Across her eyes and dried her tears. The 
flame did hot hifrt and was wonderfully 
reviving. 

“I'm afraid she’s hopeless. ” said Chip- 
per. "Her own children will have nothing 
to do with her.” 

“Which planet?" said the angel with the 
trumpet. 

"Tellus," answered Chipper. 

"What am I to tell them?" said Mrs, 
Hairns. 

The angels laughed. Peter roared. 
“Come!" said the trumpet angel: "She 
can make puns. What’s wrong with her?" 
"She’s a liar and a thief." said Chipper. 
“All the inhabitants of Tellus are liara 
and thieves," said the trumpet angel. 

“I mean- she is what even they call a 
liar and a thief," said Chipper. 

"Oh!" said the sword angel, looking 
very grave. 

"I’m only making it easy for you,” said 
Chipper to Mrs. Hairns; "so that they 
shan't expect too much." Then, to Peter: 
"I brought her up because she once got out 
and walked on a hot Sunday when I was 
dragging her up a hill with her husband, 
three of his friends, fheir wives, eight 
children, a baby, and three dozen of beer." 

“Fancy your remembering!" said Mrs. 
Hairns. "Did 1 really?" 

"It was so unlike you, if I may say 
so," said Chipper, "that I have never for- 
gotten it." 

“I dessay it it>as silly of me," said Mrs. 
Hairns apologetically. 





UST then the bishop 
arrived. He had 
been energetically 
climbing the hill by 
the little foot-tracks 
which cut across the 
zigzags of the road, 
and had consequent- 
ly been overtaken 
by Chipper, who 
knew better. 

"Is this the gate of heaven?" . said the 
bishop. 

"It is," said Peter. 

"The front gate?’* said the bishop sus- 
piciously. “You are sure it is not the 
tradesmen’s entrance?" 

"It is everybody’s entrance," said Peter. 

““An unusual arrangement, and in my 
opinion an inconvenient one," said the 
bishop/ He turned from Peter to the 
angels. “Gentlemen," he said. "I am 
the Bishop of St Pancras. ,r 

"If you come to that," said a youth in a 
dalmatic, putting his head out of one of the 
turret windows, “I am St. Pancras himself." 
“As your bishop, I am glad to meet 
" said the bisnoi 




hop, “I 


i glad 
take a 


personal 


you,” 

interest in every member of my flock. But 
for the moment, I must ask you to excuse 
me, as 1 have pressing business at court. 
By your leave, gentlemen"— and he shoul- 
dered his way firmly through the group of 
angels into heaven and trotted sturdily up 
the street/ He turned only once, for a 
moment, to say: "Better announce me." 
and went his way. The angels stared after 
him quite dumfounded. Then the trumpet 
angel made a post horn of bis trumpet, and 
first root-a-tooted at the sky. and then 
swept the trumpet downward like the ray 
of a searchlight. It reached along the 
street to the bishop’s coat-tails, and the 
next blast swept him like a dry leaf clean 
round a corner and out of sight. 

The- angels smiled a beautifully grave 
smile. Mrs. Hairns could not help laugh- 
ing. "Ain’t he £ tease !" she sard to Chip- 
per, indicating the trumpet angel. 

"Hadn’t you better follow the bishop 
in?" said Chipper. Mrs. Hairns looked ap- 
prehensively at Peter (she was not afraid of 
the angels), and asked him might she go in. 

"Anybody may go in," said 
Peter, "what ao you suppose 
the gate is for?" 

"I didn’t understand, sir," said 
Mrs. Hairns. And she was ap- 
proaching the. threshold timidly 
when the bishop came back, 
flushed and indignant. 

"I have been through the whole 
city (in a very high wind," said 
the bishop; <r and I can not find 
it. I question whether this is 
really heaven at all." 

"Find what?" said Peter. 

"The Throne, sir," said the 
bishop severely. 

" 7 a/s is the throne," said St. 

Pancras, Who was still look ing out 
of the window, with his cheeks on 
his palms and his palms propped 
on his elbows. 

"7'Am/" said the bishop. “Which?” 

“The city," said St. Pancras. 

“But — but — where is He?” said the 

bishop. 

"Here, of course," said the sword angel. 

" Here / Where?" said the bishop hur- 
riedly, lowering his voice and looking ap- 
prehensively round from one to the other 
until he finished with the trumpet angel, 
who had sat down to take off his wading 
boot and shake a stone out of it. 

"He is the presence in which we live/' 
said the sword angel, speaking very har- 
moniously. 

“That is why they are angels," St. 
Pancras explained. 

“What are you looking about for?" said 
the trumpetangel, standing up with his boot- 
comfortable again. “Did you expect to see 
somebody in a shovel hat and apron, with 
a nose, and a handkerchief to blow it 
with?" 

The bishop reddened. "Sir," he said, 
“you are profane. You are blasphemous. 
You are even wanting in good taste. But 
for the charity my professipn imposes 
on me I should be tempted to question 
whether you are in the truest sense of 
the word a gentleman. Good morning." 
And he shook the dust of heaven from 
his feet and walked away. 

"Ain’t he a cure!" said Mrs. Hairns. 
"But I’m glad there’s no throne, nor no- 
body, nor nothin'. It’ll be more like 
Kings Cross." She looked at them rather 


desolately; for something in the sword 
angel’s voice had made her feel very 
humble and even ashamed of being drunk. 
They all looked back at her gravely ; and 
she would have cried again, only she knew 
it would be of no use after the sword had 
touched her eyes; her tears were dried for- 
ever. She twisted a corner of her jacket 
— a deplorable jacket — in her restless , 
fingers; and there was a silencer unbroken 
until the snoring of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John became painfully audible, and 
made her look forlornly up at their com- 
mon little wooden beds, and at the flyblown 
illuminated text on the wall above them: 
"A broken and a contrite heart, O Lord, 
thou wilt not despise." 

"I wonder," she said, "would one of von 
gentlemen say a prayer for a poor drunken 
old charwoman that has buried eleven, and 
nobody's enemy but her own, 'before I 
offer to go in." 

Suddenly she sat down stunned in the 
middle of the way ; for every angel threw- 
up his hands and wings with an amazing 
outcry; the sword flamed all over the sky-, 

the trumpet searched the corners of the 
horizon and filled the universe with ring- 
ing notes; and the stars became visible in 
broad daylight and sent back an echo 
which affected Mrs. Hairns like an enor- 
mous draft of some new and delightful 
sort of methylated spirit. 

“Oh, not sich a tuss about me, gentle- 
men,” she said. “They’ll think it’s a 
queen or a lady from Tavistock Square or 
the like." And she felt shyer than ever 
about going in. The sword angel smiled, 
and was going to speak to her when the 
bishop came back, pegging along more 
sturdily than ever. 

"Gentlemen," he said, “I have been 
thinking over what you said just now; and 
while my reason tells me that I was en- 
tirely justified in acting and speaking as 
I did, still your point of view may be a 
tenable one, and your method of express- 
ing it, however unbecoming, effective for 
its purpose. I also find myself the victim 
of an uncontrollable impulse to act in a 
manner which I can not excuse, though to 
refrain is unfortunately beyond my powers 
of self-inhibition." 
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he snatched off his 
apron, made a ball 
of it, stuffed it into 
his shovel hat, and 
kicked the hat into 
space. Before it 
could descend, the 
sword angel, with 
a single cut of his 
wings, sprang into 
the air whooping 
with ecstasy, ana 
kicked it a mile 
higher. St. Pancras. 
who had no wings, 
but shot up by mere 
levitation, was on it 
in a second and was 
shooting off with it when the, trumpet 
angel collared him and passed it to the am- 
ber and black angel. By that time Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John were out of 
bed and after Peter into the blue vault 
above, where a football match was already 
in full swing between the angels and the ‘ 
saints, with Sirius for one goal and the sun 
for the other. The bishop looked in amaze- 
ment for a moment at the flying scrum:' | 
then, with a yell, sprang into the air and 
actually got up nearly fifty feet, but was 
falling from that dangerous height when 
the saint he patronized swooped and caught 
him up into the game. Twenty seconds 
later his hat was half-way to the moon; 
and the exultant shouts of the angels had 
dwindled to mere curlew pipings, while 
the celestial players looked smaller than 
swifts circling over Rome in summer. 

Now was Mrs. Hairns’s opportunity 
to creep in through the gate unnoticea. 
As her foot approached the threshold 
the houses of the heavenly street shone 
friendly in the sunshine before her. and 
the mosaics in the pavement glowed like 
flower-beds of jewels. 



“She’s dead," said the student from the 
Free Hospital. “I think there was a spark 
left when I took hold of her (o straighten 
her out; but it was only a spark She’s 
dead now ail right enough— 1 mean poor 
woman!" 
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Church hook decorative treatment by Will Bradley 
Featured on a Thanksgiving number of ** Collier 
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PERIODICALS 


THE typography and the make-up of periodicals in the 
century last past were sedate and uninteresting to most 
Americans. As a consequence there came a change, and 
publishers endeavored to make their publications more 
attractive to readers. The letterer and the decorator were 
permitted to let their fancies run free over the magazine 
pages, and assuming that their readers had poor taste and 
weak eyesight the publishers of trade journals splattered 
their pages with ugly black circus poster type. 

So long as there is poor printing (we read in the Good 
Book: “For ye have the poor always with you”) there will 
be periodicals typographically poor. Yet, thanks to those 
who have trained themselves as typographic advisors, 
many American periodicals are now good to look at and 
at the same time easy to read. 

We will consider the dimensions of the publication, the 
front cover, number of columns, the margins, type-faces 


for the text and for the headings, make-up of the illus- 
trations, arrangement of headings, the captions, the edi- 
torial pages, features, and the advertisements. 


The Dimensions. — Whim has much to do with the se- 
lection of sizes for periodicals, and precedent, or what the 
other fellow is using, has some influence also. Assembled 
and stood on end, several dozen periodicals gathered at 
random present the appearance of a platoon of “rookie” 
soldiers before they have been ranged according to hight. 

Sixty-six business and technical publications were re- 
cently measured by the writer, and the dimensions of about 
half of them approximated 9x12 inches. The other half 
varied from 6x9 to 10x15 inches. 

Examination of about two score of magazines revealed 
three groups of dimensions: 7x10,9x12 and 11x14 inches. 
These dimensions are approximate, few magazines meas- 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Number 5 


T HE United States Government 
has informed the German Gov* 
eminent that we may go to war 
if the German maritime forces 
continue their attacks upon' 
American lives and property. The wora 
"war" was not used in the American note. 
It merely said that such acts would be re. 
garded as "deliberately unfriendly." Un- 
der these circumstances .certain offenses 
could be met by severing diplomatic 
relations. Yet the fact remains that a 
continuance of " deliberately unfriendly" 
acts means war. Whether or not there 
is a continuance of these acts rests with 
Berlin. A short while before the note 
reached Berlin the submarines began 
to use more humane and legal methods. 
This was a good omen for continued 
peace. 

Yet with the possibility of war in the 
hands of the Kaiser it behooves every 
American citizen to look the question fairly 
in the face and decide what he is going to 
do if war comes. With Mr. Wilson in the 
White House he can rest assured that war 
will not come unless Germany really pre- 
fers it to admitting our rights at sea; and 
if Germany prefers war to admitting these 
rights in practise there is no way to pre- 
vent it. What is left for the United States 


to do is to be as ready as it can be if war 
does come. 

There are several ways for the United 
States to be ready— military, naval, in- 
dustrial, financial. 

Presumably the War and Navy depart- 
ments are doing what is possible without 
Congressional action. 

If war should come wc should have need 
of the utmost cooperation between the 
Government and the semi-public commer- 
cial bodies and their members so that the 
production of arms, ammunition, and 
supplies could be handled quickly, prop- 
erly, and without scandals. 

Financially a similar condition exists. 
The Federal Reserve Board and the pri- 
vate bankers would be called upon to meet 
a much more difficult situation than the 
great war has yet thrust upon us as a 
neutral nation. 

There are many people in this country 
who feel that to look the facts in the face 
and to make plans even as well as We can 
for any emergency is a move against peace. 
But the vast majority stand fully behind 
the President in puttingthe matter squarely 
up to Germany. Having placed the de- 
cision in Berlin we may well get ourselves 
mentally and physically as ready as we 
can for anything that Berlin may do. 
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THE GREAT RIVER 

IV. NAVIGATING THE MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE WAKE OF MARK TWAIN FROM ST. LOUIS TO THE GULF— SIXTEEN THOU- 
SAND MILES OF UNREALIZED WATERWAYS IN THE HEART OP THE CONTI- 
NENT-TRANSPORT PROBLEMS OF THE OHIO AND THE MISSOURI— THB 
RIVER, THE RAILROAD, AND THB MAN ON THE BANK 

BY 

GEORGE MARVIN 


F ORTY-FIVE years ago there were 
470 steamboats plying regularly 
on the Mississippi. You would 
have hard work to find 47 now, 
even if you were to count in a few 
Government snag and dredge boats to make 
up the total. Enough ocean-going shipping 
comes up the no miles of deep-draught 
channel from the Gulf to make New Orleans 
the second largest seaport in the United 
States. But not enough river-borne traffic 
comes downstream to New Orleans to jus- 
tify its existence as a first-class seaport. 

In the spring a few big coal tows do 
descend the stepping stones of the Ohio 
from Pittsburg to Cairo and then on down 
the main river to the Gulf. Near Vicks- 
burg, Memphis. Baton Rouge, and one or 
two other towns a few relics of by-gone 
steamboat days still come and go on local 
routes over the waters. Now and then a 
lone towboat shoving a barge ahead of it 
disturbs the desolation of the Missouri, and 
sometimes dwellers along the banks of the 
Red River or the Arkansas hear the wheez- 
ing of a laboring stem-wheeler as she paints 
their blue skies black with coal smoke. 
Through packet service between St. Louis 
and New Orleans ceased with the passing 
away of the Anchor Line in the early '90*3. 
and about ten years later through freight- 
ing ended when the line of barges and tow- 
boats operated by the Mississippi Valley 
Transportation Company went out of 
business. The average receipts of cotton 
by river at New Orleans are less than 5 per 
cent, of the total and in Memphis about 10 
per cent. Only once since 1908 have the 
receipts of water-borne wheat at Cincin- 


nati reached one per cent., and neither in 
that city nor at St. Louis has the wool 
shipped by water ever reached more than 
1.6 per cent. 

There is not now a single through passen- 
ger or freight line regularly running from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. The only time 
such a voyage is continuously made is on 
the semi-annual inspection trip of the 
Mississippi Commission, or when, as in the 
recent Republican past, a Roosevelt or Taft 
junkets down the river on a flag-bedecked 
argosy, exhumed for the occasion, to assure 
some millions of riparian voters of benefits 
to come. 

Two generations ago the Mississippi and 
its main tributaries were alive with water 
traffic. Now their chief occupation is real 
estate, destroying the market in one place 
to make it somewhere else. What is the 
reason for this stagnation? What has be- 
come of navigation on the Mississippi? 

There is no one reason. Like the course 
of empire, navigation on this as on other 
American rivers has had its rise, decline, 
and fall. Some of the causes of its decline 
were inevitable. They go back to the 
Gvil War, which ended slave labor and the 
economy of its employment on river boats, 
destroyed the prosperity and overturned 
the political economy of the South, and 
caused the burning or sinking of hundreds 
of steamboats with the consequent im- 
poverishment of that large class of people 
who had depended upon steam navigation 
for a living. 

Shortly after the War a railroad for the 
first time followed the Mississippi's course 
southward through the Delta, breaking thq 
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Dignity in make-up and type treatment. By Walter Gilliss 
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Harmony of the type-faces used for heading and text 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 



EXAMPLE 412 

Advertising the story to the readers 

uring exactly the same, the variations amounting to half 
an inch in some instances and several inches in others. 


ft McCLURCY MAGAZINE 


The Honey Bee — by Samuel Merwin 




EXAMPLE 414 

Style of make-up of these three pages suggested by Benjamin Sherbow 



Scribner s is a type of the magazine in the 7x10 class 
(the actual measurement being a trifle minus) ; the Inde- 
pendent, of the 9x12 class (actual measurement 8%xl2 
inches); and the Saturday Evening Post, of the 11x14 
class, measuring exactly that size. 

There has been a movement among magazines away 
from the smaller dimensions toward the larger, for the 
purpose of better displaying features and of enabling 
reading matter to be placed alongside of advertisements. 

To a similar extent the business and technical publica- 
tions have experienced reductions from the very large 
sizes that originally were probably inspired by the big- 
ness of newspapers. 

There are also a few small pocket magazines of the 
Philistine size that Elbert Hubbard made popular. 

The Front Cover. — Typography has little to do with 
the average cover of the general magazine in America. 
The foundation of the design is usually a painting, the 
subject being seasonable or otherwise appropriate. Letter- 
ing and decoration are added by an artist other than the 
one drawing the picture. In such cases the design is 
changed with every issue. Some magazines, the more con- 
servative ones, use a design containing lettering and deco- 
ration only, and with each issue merely change such let- 
tering as refers to editorial features. 

The European custom of printing a paid advertisement 
on the front cover of periodicals has extended to America, 
and, while such advertisements will not be found on the 
general magazines, some business and technical periodi- 
cals have succumbed to the temptation thus offered for 
increased revenue. 

When the front cover is sold, only an inch or so is re- 
tained for the title of the periodical. One publisher did 
stipulate that no color in the cover advertisement should 
come within two inches of the title ; but even this rule is 
now disregarded on his periodicals. The time may yet come 
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Headings and text matter in the same face of type, Scotch Roman Type of medium strength and use of a small illustration in heading 
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much as possible in the protecting shelter of 
Norwegian waters. When forced to go out- 
side they trust to fog and darkness, when 
possible, to avoid the vigilance of the British 
fleet. Usually this course is successful, but 
sometimes they are conducted to Kirkwall 
or other British ports, where the cargo is pur- 
chased, and they return to try once more to 
beat the game. As iron is not a contraband 


EXAMPLE 4 10- A 

Section of text matter from the “World's Work" 

(Monotype No. 22-E. 10-point on 11-point body, 10 eet) 

when the title of a publication will appear at the foot of 
the front cover in six-point. 

A weekly technical periodical in every issue has some 
appropriate view made into halftone and uses it inside a 
large panel under the title, and a photographic journal 
prints a reproduction of an artistic photograph on the 
cover, changing the subject with each issue. 

Columns. — The number of columns to a page should 
be decided by the size of type used. Seven-point and eight- 
point type should be confined in columns twelve or thir- 
teen picas wide. Ten-point, eleven-point and twelve-point 
type can be read even if the columns are sixteen or more 
picas wide. However, no column in a book or periodical 
should exceed twenty-four picas. Neither should a column 
be unreasonably narrow. 

Scientific tests show that the eye is strained in the read- 
ing of wide columns. The column should be of such width 
that reading of the matter can be accomplished with only 
slight movements of the eyes to the right, after they have 
been focused at the beginning of the line to fit the size of 
type. When the column is too wide the head must be moved 
to the right and left with the reading of every line or the 
eyes may be injured from the strain and repeated change 
of focus. 

A look over the examples of periodical pages in this 
chapter will show practically an acceptance of these re- 
quirements — three columns in the periodicals of large size 
and two columns in those of smaller size. For pocket maga- 
zines one column is naturally sufficient. In several in- 
stances (Examples 417 and 418) three columns instead 
of two would have been advisable. 

Gutenberg, when he planned the pages of his famous 
Bible, arranged for two columns each about twenty picas 
wide, altho his type was large — about twenty points in 
size. 

It is a great mistake to set, as some business publica- 


EX AMPLE 424-A 

Section of text matter from the “Saturday Evening Post" 
(Monotype No. 20-A. 8-point on 9-point body. 8% set) 


tions do, six-point type in lines twenty-five or thirty picas 
wide. To require the reader's eyes, after being focused on 
such small type, to travel back and forth that distance is 
almost an invitation not to read the matter. 


The Margins. — Blank space surrounding the printed 
pages in periodicals should be apportioned as it is in 
good books — the smallest margin at the binding side and 
increasing in amount in this order : Head, outer side, foot. 
Even when the total amount of margin is small it should 
be apportioned in this manner. 

The rule can be stated in another way: the largest mar- 
gin at the foot, with the type page inclining toward the 
bound side. 

Periodical binderies do not always give the publisher 
good margins, even after he has planned for them. Un- 
evenly cut paper, careless folding and inaccurate trim- 
ming will prevent the securing of desired results. 

In measuring margins the running headings should be 
ignored if they are small, but in any event the printed 
page should have the appearance of being a trifle high on 
the leaf. 

Type-Faces for the Text. — Type-faces for the text 
matter of most periodicals must be chosen for reasons dif- 
ferent from those governing the selection of type-faces 


EXAMPLE 422-A 

Section of text matter from the “Independent" 

(Monotype No. 20-A. 9-point on 10-point body, 9?£ eet) 

for other purposes, because of the small size, usually eight- 
point or nine-point. 

Type-faces that are legible and good-looking in twelve- 
point may prove illegible and ill-looking in eight-point. 
This is to some extent true of Caslon Oldstyle when 
printed on calendered surfaces. Such illegibility may be 
due to the hairlines, which almost disappear in the small 
sizes. 

Commendable letters for periodicals that require small 
type-faces are the dark-printing kind represented by Cen- 
tury Expanded. Examples 422 and 424 are set in letters 
of this kind. (See also Examples 422-A and 424-A for 
type matter as actually used.) 

As these types have short descenders the text matter is 
made more legible by separating lines with one-point leads 
or, in machine composition, by casting a face on a body a 
point larger (as in Example 424-A, which shows an eight- 
point face cast on a nine-point body, and in Example 
422-A, which shows nine-point on ten-point body). 

French Oldstyle (especially Cadmus) is not only fairly 
legible in small sizes but good-looking. A representative 
of this style of type will be found in Examples 410 and 
411, and is shown actual size in Example 410-A. 

Modern or old-style type-faces that are legible when 
printed on news paper or antique paper are sometimes not 
so when printed on calendered surfaces. A type-face such 
as Caslon Oldstyle was designed for printing on damp- 


taken into the lungs the animal would 
die. Thus as soon as a cetacean comes 
to the surface its breath is expelled and 
a fresh supply inhaled before it again 
goes down. The breath which has been 
held in the lungs for a considerable time 
under pressure is highly heated and, as 
it is forcibly expelled into the cold out- 
er air, it condenses, forming a column 
of steam. A similar effect may be pro- 


Harum approached the deacon when he had a horse trade 
in mind, this broker had gone to the president of the com- 
pany that owned the ship. After due deliberation and the 
tactical jockeying for position that marks trading in gen- 
eral, the owner had allowed he might take two millions 
cash for the vessel. This had been cabled to Norway, and 
the deacons over there had replied, in effect, that a million 
six hundred thousand was a tolerably tall price for a boat 
that had just cost but little over half a million. The dicker- 
ing, oral and by cable, proceeded for a few days, until the 
price of one million eight hundred thousand dollars was 
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EXAMPLE 418 

Another way to feature the editorial* 


SYSTEM, the MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 

i, A W. SllAW, 

0 


Till: strattcic inkition 
IX>R THE Man ACER 

E lsewhere >n thic i*>ue » a 

A>7npoAium of buMncs* men on 
temperamental fai lomn cut i cns 
and failure One of the communed 
weaknesses of rxecutives.as a number of 
these men sense it. is clinging to detail 
''They don’t ‘let George doit.' while 
they keep a steady hand on the pulse 
of things." is the way one expresses 
it. And another adds "1 have seen 
many a success turn to failure because 
the thought which should be trained on 
big things is cluttered up with the 
burdensome details of the little things " 
Does this mean that the manager of 
a business should have nothing to do 
with its detail > 

Not at all. It simply indicates his 
need to discriminate between symp- 
tomatic and routine detail And the 
amount directly involved is no cri- 
terion. It may be a matter of mere 
routine to deposit a note for $100.- 
000 in the bank, while a customer’s 
complaint involving twenty-five cents, 
if it points the way to a weak link 
in distribution and discloses a cor- 
responding lack of coordination in pro- 
duction and administration, raises an 
important problem fur the manager. 

To be able to detect the significant 
detail promptly and see its exact bear- 
ing upon every phase of his business, 
the manager should occupy a detached 
supervisory position, free from the 
routine of any of his departments, yet 
within hasy and equal range of them 


all In the small business, where the 
manager must also be a department 
worker, he should cultivate the habit 
ol withdrawing mentally to this position 
to exercise his managerial functions. 

From no other position can be 
secure a clear vision ol his business aa 
a whole, protect himself from depart- 
mental bias, and overcome the ten- 
dency to lay too much stress on the 
activities must familiar or most inter- 
esting to him 

LESSONS FROM BRITISH BUSINESS 

'THE announcement that the Brit- 
ish government had become in 
effect a partner in a corporation 
lor the promotion of foreign trade is 
one of the recent noteworthy indica- 
tions ol the change that ia being 
wrought in British business under the 
white heat of war. 

The company, known as the British- 
Italian Corporation, is capitalized at 
$4 ..HOG .500, and the government has 
agreed to contribute to it by way of 
subsidy approximately $245,000 a year. 
In return, the company is pledged to 
pay the government any profit above 
a 5 per cent cumulative dividend to 
the stockholders. The specific object 
of the enterprise is the promotion of 
industrial and commercial undertak- 
ings in Italy, and the government's 
participation in it is described as a 
"departure.” 

Which may, ol course, mean sub- 
sidised British traders In other coun- 
tries as well as Italy. 



EXAMPLE 419 

Excellent typography of an editorial page 


EXAMPLE 420 

Novel use of rules on an editorial page. By Sherbow 
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RESTORING OLD LITCHFIELD 

T HE flret ewnprehaoxlvv n> 
moMing at an American 
town U that of hiiloric 
Litchfield In the norttwml- 
ern Connecticut hilL ; the model >» 
itt own appearance in colonial days, 
but done In brick Instead of wuod. 

Oliver Wolcott, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, came from 
Litchfield to be Secretary of the 
Treasury In the cabinets of hit 
friends, Washington and John 
Adame, as did Col. Tallmadge of 
Washington's staff (who walked to 
the scaffold with Amir*. Ethan Al- 
ien) and many strong men of that 
day ; Washington. Lafayette and 
Kochambeau came there often , 
Aaron Burr, John and Chorlm 
Adams and John C. Calhoun learned 
law there in the first law school in 
America; and Henry Ward Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe were 
born there. 

Much of the town it aa It was in 
other days and many fine houses of 
colonial timet remain untouched — 



the Tallmadge, Judge Reeve, Julius 
Doming. Phelps and other bouses, 
and the old Sheldon tavern, often oc- 
cupied by descendants of thefr build- 
era. Thirty years ago, however, two 
fires wiped out the century-old court- 
house, the Mansion House and the 
business buildings facing the Green. 
The wooden structures have been re- 
placed by a stone courthouse and 
brick buildings of utilitarian ugli- 

A. P. P. Adsnew it the designer 
of a well-ordered plan by which 
qoolna, pilasters, grills and other ex- 
ternal aids to tho architect's and. 
builders alchemy will transform 
thee* into structures of pure colonial 
aspect. The meeting house of Lyman 
Beecher’s congregation — now minus 
its steeple and serving for secular 
uaes aa Armory Hall — will be moved 
out from North street to a position 
facing the Green not far from the 
old brick jail of Revolutionary times. 

Included In the plan is the Phetpe 
house, which has faced Litchfield 
Green for almost two centuries and 
!• declared by authorities the boat 
example of early colonial architec- 
ture extant; this has been purchased 
for preservation, with the orchard 
In Its rear, where loyal womwi melt- 
ed into Continental bullets the Tory 
lead of the statue of King George 
thrown from Its pedestal In Bowling 
Green and carted to Litchfield by 
night. 

Another feature of the restoration 
is. the law office of Justice Tapping 
Reeve, where for forty yean he and 
Justice Gould conducted tbs first law 
school this aids the aetaa and blnasd 


the path of American jurisprudence. 
Judge Reeve was Aaron Burr's 
brother-in-ltw, and besides Burr and 
the others mentioned dozens of cabi- 
net members, senators, congressmen, 
diplomats. Judges of many courts 
and other men of note ware among 
its alumni. 

MOLYBDENUM FILAMENTS 

H ARDLY has the user of elec- 
tric lamps become accus- 
tomed to the new and 
brilliant tungsten lights, 
which are so greatly superior to tho 
old style carbon filament bulbs, when 
lighting engineers announce that 
they are still searching for an oven 
more efficient form of light It is only 
a few short yean ago that a metal 
substitute for the unstable and In- 
efficient carton filament eras discov- 
ered. It was found that the rare 
metal tungsten, or wolfram, could be 
reduced, purified, powdered and 
squirted Into filaments when mlxt 
with a stiffening compound, or in a 
colloidal state. Boon after it was also 
found that the metal could be 
srorfccd up into thin rods and* drawn 
into wire, and many eame to regard 
the tungsten fllsmiml lamp as the 
final stag* In the dev el op m ent of the 
incandescent electric lamp. 

. Investigators have continued their 
search for an even more satisfactory 
metallic filament, however, and It I* 
now announced from London that 
the metal molybdenum njsy before 
long succeed to the position bow 
baM with such seeming security and 
4BcJeoey by tungsten. The matting 


point of this metal has never been 
lound, and is certainly far higher 
than that of tungsten. Consequently 
fiiamenU of pure molybdenum could 
be operated at a higher temperature 
than is possible In any of our pres- 
ent incandescent lamp*. The impor- 
tance of this fact will be understood 
when we say that the efficiency of 
aa electric lamp depends largely aa 
the temperature at which it caa be 
operated. 

Molybdenum is a white metal 
which is almost aa malleable aa iron. 
It coa be forged while hot and 
worked and polished without much 
difficulty, and its hardness increases 
as its temperature i* raised. Parti- 
cles of the metal, when raised to 
high temperature, coalesce into in- 
got form. Ingots are also made by 
placing tho powdered metal on a 
non-conducting and highly refrac- 
tory support in a vacuum and past; 
ing an electrjc current thru the 
moaa, or an are may be struck be- 
tween two electrodes of eomprest 
molybdenum powder so as to fuss 
the metal. It la not a difficult matter 
to work the metal into any required 
form. It ran be roughly forged into 
shape and then drawn down Into 
wire, as is now doss with tungsten. 
The only question which lighting 
engineers now have to solve la 
whether it Is possible to obtain a 
wire of sufficiently fine diameter to 
poesees the necessity electrical re- 
sistance. If this can be done, aa now 
seems possible, we may aeon have a 
new metallic filament lamp that will 
produce more light with leas current 
than omr aa r eOaat tngstau lamps. 


EXAMPLE 421 

News photograph on the front page 


EXAMPLE 422 

Fine specimen of typographic make-up 


ened paper of an unfinished surface, and it is no wonder 
that it does not appear at its best in small sizes on calen- 
dered paper. 

It is absolutely necessary that the text matter of a peri- 
odical be easily read, yet the type-face should not be se- 
lected for that reason alone. It should be well formed and 
pleasing to look at, and, if possible, be a face that makes 
feasible some harmony in design between text type and 
head letter. 

In publications that have text matter in eleven-point or 
twelve-point a letter such as Caslon Oldstyle would doubt- 
less be satisfactory, and on small publications Old-Style 
Antique or Cushing Oldstyle render excellent service. 

Scotch Roman, notwithstanding the fact that it contains 
hairlines, gives fairly good results, provided the paper is 
not highly calendered. 

Letters with hairlines when printed on calendered pa- 
per lack the little legibility that they otherwise possess. 
Many letters could be made more legible, especially those 
composed on machines, by cutting the matrices so that the 
print of the thin lines is a trifle stronger. 

The chapter on “Type-Faces" should be read in this 
connection. 


Type-Faces for the Headings. — An ideal condition 
in periodical make-up is one which makes possible the use 
for headings of the identical design of type that has been 
selected for the text matter, as in Examples 410 and 411, 
where a French Oldstyle has been used, and in Example 
415 , where Scotch Roman is the type-face. 

Jt is not possible always to use the very same design of 
type-face for both headings and text matter. After a text 
letter has been chosen for legibility or other reason, the 


identical type in larger sizes may prove to be too plain 
for the sort of periodical on which it is to appear. And 
there are sometimes special reasons, regrettable but un- 
avoidable, an instance of which is this volume, wherein the 
text matter is in Scotch Roman (a modern letter with 
some relation to old-style) and the headings and captions 
in a type-face of old-style form. This combination is not 
ideal, and the explanation follows. In order that “The 
Art and Practice of Typography" could be published at 
a price that would enable it to be widely circulated, the 
chapters, as soon as each was prepared, were first printed 
in The American Printer. The type-face used for the text 
matter and headings in that publication was Scotch Ro- 
man, hence it was felt necessary to use Scotch Roman for 
the text of this volume. However, it was believed that a 
darker type-face of old-style formation would be more 
pleasing for the headings, and a Goudy letter was selected. 

A modern type-face (Bodoni Bold) appears on the 
headings in Example 412, 413 and 414. Bodoni (not the 
bold) is also used for headings in Examples 41 G and 427. 

Caslon Oldstyle is to be found used for both headings 
and text in Examples 426 and 430. Old-Style Antique ap- 
pears in Example 431. 

The Saturday Evening Post for many years made use 
of an old-style letter for its headings that as a type-face 
was known as Post Oldstyle. The italic, outlined and filled 
in with gray-printing lines, is shown in Example 424. 

A Gothic decorative letter is not out of place on a 
Christmas number of Collier’s (Example 425), but is not 
recommended for general use on periodical pages. 

Large, bold, black type-faces for headings in periodi- 
cals should be avoided. 

Interest can be added, in the treatment of department 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

June 1915 


The Bird H ouse Man 

By Walter Prichard Eaton 
THE SONG SPARROW 


The Jirst q f a New Series qf Love Stories 


T Ht Bird House 

Min *u th« oddest garden in 
Souchmead. Some vuiton de- 
clared i hey never had aeen its 
like anywhere. It lay behind a 
Imk rimhltnc whirr home on the edge of 
the Milage, quite invisible from the road, 
bn lute the lot was narrow Thai por- 
tion of i he frontier not filled by the house 
waiucvuptcd by the shop, a small building, 
painted white alia, bearing a sign in gilt 
Irtten, 

Fmrnum'a Famous Bird Houses 


for three or four arret, bounded on either 
ode by a thick hemlock hedge twenty feet 
high which completely shut it off from the 

At its entrance the garden was a riot 
of little flower beds separated by sanded 
paths, with two big maples an tithcr side. 
In the center two elaborate bird baths 
flanked a sundial, baths mads of white 
cement and marble duat in the shape of 
large toadstools inverted on (heir seems 
Writ bet ed-gny bird boars and feeding 
tables were nailed to the trees or Hood on 
poles amid the beds, one or two stringing 
from the trees like lanterns; one, on a 
very tall pole, was s perfect reproduction, 
even to the shutters, of Alec Famum's 
dwelling. 

The central path of this garden passed 
the sundial, crossed s hit of green lawn 
and a neat vegetable area to a downward 
slope leading to a little pond surrounded 
by gnat masses of ins nntnrvs, in June. 
Beyond the pond stood a little grove of 
tarns neks, and then a quarter- acre of 
shrubby cinque foil This cinquefoil thicket 
was surrounded by a high wire fence, with 
a barbed hue all along the top of it. and 
half hidden in tbc tamaracks was what 


. , e a chicken houw, painted 

green. It was reached by a rustic bridge 
over the dam at th* left side of the garden 
pond. 

r PHE real charm of ibis garden end came 
1 from the occupants. On the grsssy 
slope between you and the insrd nm of 
the pond, a dope where two or three 
gnarled old apple tree* sprawled in Jap- 
anese ptrturrsqurnrta, a cock pheasant 
was usually walkmg with his wiies behind 
him. the sun shining on hu iridescent 
neck feature*. his long tail sweeping like 
the rudder of an aeroplane. Beyond the 
slope, on the surface of the pond, ducks 
were swimming, beautiful wild mallards. 

You became conscious, too, of s wealth 
of bird song not to be captained by your 
clow procimtty to the wooded hills which 
pressed close in shout Southmead. Song 
sparrows were singing all about you —one 
swayed in the top of a hemlock in the 
hedge, sharp against the sky so that you 
could see hu little throai flutter. An 
oriole flashed in the apple tree, swallowed 
a caterpillar and poured out a blessing on 
the feast. The robins were busy. A 
catbird mewed in the tamarack thicket. 
There wai even the indescribable sweet 
call of a wood thrush. 


of Fsmum't Famous Bird Houses looked 
up from his work in feigned surpnsr. 

"Oh. it's only you, u it?" he said, with 
an air of great disappointment. “I 
thought a nightingale had some how 
arrayed into my garden." 

"You don't seem very glad that it's 
me," laid the girl. 

"Well, why should I be?" said the Bird 
House Man, laying down the saw he held 
in hu hand. "In the first place, you say. 
'It's me’; and, in the second place, last 
nsght was your night to come to the Bird 
House snd sing; instead you go traipsing 
m ■ dance with some young fellow nor 


THIS June morning there was 
another song; it came from the 
si of a girl standing amid th* iris 
the edge of the pool, watchi 


o* 


dumps at the edge of the pool, watching 
the ducks. She turned slowly and passed 
up (he slope toward the house. A cock 
pheasant stepped out of the path just far 
enough to avoid contact, and watched her 
go by. She paused m bet tong and said, 
' Good morning. Sir Rupert." She moved 
along a ndc path, bordered with focglove, 
and selected a stem of white bells flecked 
with pink, which she picked and pinned 
across her breast. 

"He won't mind," she laid, half aloud. 

Aftrr that she walked to ihc bark door 
of the httle white shop and entered. 

The owner of th* gasdrn and the maker 


, _ c been Mealing one of my 

foxglove*, into the bargain," he added. 

"But doesn’t it look pretty where it ii.*" 
she asked 

The man surveyed her gravely as she 
stood in the open doorway with the June 
sunlight behind her. She w at slender and 
rather rail than short, with blue eyes and 
delicate features, a mouth thar smiled, 
but could, you felt, be wutful. Sh« was 
virginal and lovely; her little bare ihroar 
curved to her hidden shouUrrt adorably. 
Now she was milling and awaiting the 
man's reply. 

H E WAS a big man. not at all the 
gentle, mild old fellow you might 
have inferred from his garden and hu 
occupation. His hair was gray and there 
was gray in his small, pointed beard; bur 
he was hard and brown, with bright eyrs 
behind his gold spectacles; he earned 
himself like a man of forty. He wort hts 
trousers with a belt, like a youngsrer. He 
air of a well-preserved professor 

J with s hobby. 

‘Wrlll’' she said Anally, assuming • 
pour, "doejo’r it look nice?" 

" With whom did you go to that dance’" 
he demanded. 

’1 won’t rellyou when you ask me that 
way. Besides, rt’a a ' 


EXAMPLE 423 

An attractive first text page. By Lester Douglas 


headings of technical publications, by using slightly deco- 
rative panels, but such decoration should be light or slight, 
and not the commonplace sort sometimes found in ill- 
treated job work. 

Editorial and title headings in typographic treatment 
should blend with other parts of the text pages and not 
look, as some do, like quarter-page advertisements in- 
serted in reading matter. Example 429 shows good treat- 
ment. 

Make-up of the Illustrations. — When planning to 
use illustrations on periodicals both facing pages should 
be before the person doing the planning. The text matter 
of the two pages forms a background of gray, and the 
problem is to place illustrations, headings and initials in 
positions that will not only be well balanced but so assem- 
bled that one will not interfere with another. 

Usually there should be some text matter between illus- 
trations; they should be placed toward the outer side of 
the page (see Example 422). The center position is prac- 
ticable when there are three columns and the illustration 
is but a single column in width, or when the expense of 
running around may be incurred (see Example 424). 

Illustrations frequently look better separated from the 
heading, as in Example 414, than when joined with the 
heading, as in Example 412. 

The same style of illustration should, if possible, be 
used on facing pages. Make-up that shows a line plate on 
one page and a halftone on the adjoining page is inhar- 
monious and not so pleasing as when all illustrations on 
facing pages are of the same character. They should be, 
say, either line like that in Example 414 or halftone like 
that in Example 412. 

When an illustration appears on a text page, initial let- 
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UN SEARCH OFM 


HUSBAND 



EXAMPLE 424 

Illustration placed in center, necessitating running around 



EXAMPLE 425 

Feature page of a Christmas number 
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Convention Hearfaye. 


Overheard from « n /*? Hoard- Walk ij at ulmerusu Prim ter representative. 



T mm *ritk timat Rcgrtl Umi *» 
mw dM Inrari tkat J. GMeabcfg, 
proKtoii of ik< Man Tvpoikoa, md 
L Caaicr, prasdcni at ike Haarlem 
Bra FraakHa Clab, arm prevented 
from Snag prevent by Cmwnaaa 
Snood tkefr Control. 


Spent by the rrprorBianm from New 
Amsterdam la ike plating of Attktr, 
■a tkc Gentlemen' t Sawikiag Coach. 


Mr. Joalka Oman «*ken mtrodaong hn Addrcaa wa* die re- 
cipient of Plaadm from Republican* aad go«f natnred Mrmwat 
from Dcmocrara *kca be aaid ; grtatly enjoyed the Report* of 
yoor president, km riee-pretidnti aad acerctary, bat the Report 
that pn me the Greaser* Plcaaore tkia naorota* »u the One from 
Maine. " 


Father Mickrt'i diacoarae made many yamrerta. W* were ad- 
moniakrd bam t'mcemly it ia for maaim to especr then arnanu 
to Make Brick* tarokont Straw. So real nr if war the Duaenatjon 

that many dug doarn to their Knickerbocker! expecting a Collec- 
tion Rdi to be paaaed. 

A ngn » be area from the Board-Walk read . “/OOO Srtli, 10 
ttwlt." The hberalitr thus duplayrd came to the attention of i e* • 
erel of the more Portly Dclegatea, who tuhaenbed tb/Necewary 
Ten Prnauca and purchaacd what theatrical men dmgnatc at "the 
Hooae." 


It haa come to oor attention that a Rumor u m drculannn to the 
civet that we took oor contention pactorea with a Dollar Camera 
The onreluhlny of the information will be rcaltard when we Mate 
that we poad Two Dollar* for it. 

The dignity of the gathering wta mtnaadird by the Neat l-apel 
Bottom which replaced the old-time Yard of Ribbon. What 
Coarrataoo Toggery may become wai illtaatTaied br the Green 
Cone* that were being wti aa head gear on the Board-Walk by 
delcgarca to another and Lcm Stately gathering. 

Supreme Indifference waa thown toward the fattlmei afforded 
by Brother Penn'i Rail-Way by numerous Pniftn who came 
All The W»y tn thru owo Honelraa Carriage*. In theae Won.- 
drona Time* the man of dianociioo ia ihe Man Afoot. 

When Ed. Stern atooJ ti the PrmJent'i Dni and made a 
Pew Appropriate Remark*, there were Old Tuner* in the con. 
greganon who were wafted back Thirteen Year* to the d*n when 
the afbeetaid E. S. pretided over the Turbulent Body at that time 
a trembled, and Delighted that they could hear again the Wit that 
came from thetr Modew Leader. 

Mr. R. William* of Ra hmcmd in the Old Province of Vif. 
gtnia waa one of two men at Ailanix-nv who bate been Following 
the Old Contention A found the pair twenit -iwn rear*, miumg 
but one. And u haa been no Simple Matter, ai teuton* during 
that time have been held in Many Section* widely separated 
Both own agree that it waa Warh While 

The Three Grace* could have been no more Graceful thin 
Printer Francia of Manhattan lalanJ while dancing the Stately 
M mart wnh the pretty dimwit who added :•* ihe Plenum. <d the 
Grand Ball Mr. Franco onlv lately returned from (caning on 
ike beauty of American accorry to the Great Yellowstone Park and 
Other Pouwa " r* . 

Lover* of the modern tn An were drbgbtrd with the Decora- 
tive Dttaila of Traymore Ion. The pleasant coloring and karmo- 
Mona faramkmga appealed greatly to ike Aram- Naiuro of tkc 

h o i dm of Imfrmaitn. 


The Maaof Orlraiu was Yoc-ikrouale io evidenee. W,[), lm -, 
manner or grreting ratfcrr Aaionubci ike novice, but the Friendly 
Smile that arrumpanw* u bring* another in return. 

The Sr at rrcning'i Tahbledoir at the Patmore termed to bate 
amazed some of the Plainer Pnntcra, as a small company o! them 
were to be area at the betaking of fast m Mr Childc's Coffee 
House on the Board-Walk. 

A Strong Friendship waa Cemented between Mean. Stone aad 
Steelman A tide from ihe liuirinesa of thetr Appellation!, there 

wit a Facial Resemblance, due 10 the faet that froth are ronwly and 
both wear Vandyke*. At Sni Scone could not comprehend juar 
why he tbouM be Showered with Ink Order*, new could Sirrlmia 
dlarovCT tk< reason why tommy dclegatea attempted to wan Con- 
troversy over Coats i but ihey toon non red the likeness. We at- 
tempted to psini a miniature ol them, but they dkl not Hold Srill 
and nothing came of the effort. On Another Page ol thia period- 
ical n a Tui- Type, howc»ee 

C rifleman dc V.cae of New Amsterdam- attended the convoca- 
tion rncogmto. I low ever, hn Gillcttncd countenance reumrd 

the Old Sm.lc. 



A yrii«> w *a war iraMr n atrrta 
lie rnrrtnn, Jamrotttg hn ill 
Vntr ( frrhafi fit hire 

a ie/rre eaptm u . ) 

In the etttmaiion ol ihe Gentlemen and Gentlewomen gathered 
It the eonyrnrioo. Prriidrni Iraphagen was the Hsrufmmrtr of 
the Handwime Men in attendance A voce waa polled on the 
Hoerelieit, but, owing In ihe Clovcneta of the Rciurna. a dt tutor 
had w-t teen res. hed a. Thu Page wen. ... the Printer. 

Siine Ot the .telrgatri appeared evening! in Full Court Rrgalaa — 
•.f'.'e’r rj if ttj vey.'a.e rag*.” as one Wag quaintly put it. 
Tk-wr happening ;•> fre Aitit at Sunrwe 'he hr»i morning of the 

anim*'*>n. Inrn.>tgj-v.n re.ra r-i Mr. A. Ai’rn *,'-,.'.ng'hr print- 
rdtpectmriu. He i» a cotnniitter ol one whuh Ceeti I hinyi Done. 

G. Kilta. who pern-* in 'he 'own where S l)a*e and B Frauklin 
once held torch. He waa eiperied to talk nl 'he old Ttpixk 
tta in the day* when he and Ed Stern were Running Thing* 
Fnrnd Flit*, freiaie* being a Pnmer, n a S»*-e Senatrv and a 
Farmer, and the demands of the three kept him away from the 
Seaside City of Btg Hotel*. 

H 



EXAMPLE 426 

Convention feature page of a technical journal 


EXAMPLE 427 

News headings and make-up 


ters should be plain and small, as in Example 414; but 
when no illustration appears the initial can be large, as 
in Example 411, or even decorative. For regular purposes 
initials as used on Examples 409 and 425 are inadvisable. 

Pleasing use of a vignette style of illustration is to be 
seen in Example 430. It lends interest to the first text 
page and at the same time illustrates the leading article. 

The illustration in Example 429 is also effectively 
placed. 

Arrangement of Headings. — Headings, in a way, ad- 
vertise or “sell” the contents of a periodical, and their 
arrangement depends on how far the editor or layout man 
wishes to go in advertising or “selling” the contents. The 
American people have so much reading matter available 
that it is probably necessary in most instances almost to 
force them to read the various articles in periodicals. En- 
cyclopedias are read even if there are no display headings 
and the type is in six-point, and there are periodicals that 
are read without urging; but it may as well be conceded 
that articles are read more when they are well advertised. 

A well-advertised story will be found in Example 413. 
The title is brought out prominently in a large, bold type, 
as is the name of the author. The italic line above the title 
smacks of real advertising, as does the group of type in- 
serted in the upper part of the text. The display in Ex- 
ample 412 is frankly advertising in its appearance. 

The Saturday Evening Post heading (Example 424) is 
large, but there is no descriptive advertising, and there is 
little of the nervous fear of going unread so evident in 
Examples 412 and 413. 

Calm, yet pleasing, treatment of headings is to be found 
in Examples 411 and 423. 


It is well to give attention to the presentation of article 
headings, but sometimes in the place where the heading 
should go there is so much noise and so much talking that, 
as a means of resting the nerves, the leaf is quickly turned 
or the periodical laid aside. 

Periodical titles, as they appear on the first text page of 
each issue, are variously treated. The small, neat effect 
of Example 423 is commendable. It is in Scotch Roman 
and harmonizes with the article heading and text type. 
Title headings on a larger scale will be found in Examples 
410, 415 and 410. Special lettering is sometimes pleasing, 
as in Examples 421 and 430. 

The news department of trade and business periodicals 
requires numerous headings. Example 427 is suggestive. 
There the news articles are in narrow columns and have 
a newspaper style of heading. 

Caslon Oldstyle looks well on any class of publication. 
Roman capitals and lower-case and italic may be used in 
the same line, as on Example 429. 


The Captions. — It is customary to set captions cen- 
tered under illustrations in a size smaller of the type-face 
used for the text matter and to arrange the caption in one 
or more lines no wider than the illustration. 

When the caption is in two parts the first part is usually 
set in capitals and the second part in lower-case, both cen- 
tered. The lower-case is sometimes roman and sometimes 
italic. 

Seldom do captions receive the special decorative treat- 
ment that has been accorded them in Examples 412 and 
414. Even two-line initial letters have been used with them. 

The plain double caption in roman capitals and lower- 
case is to be found in Examples 421 and 422. A single cap- 
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•04 THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER 

A New*. Business ud Ttebkil Joamal 

Oswald Pabliahlng Company 
M W.m Thinr-ei«hth Sums. N«« Y«h 



Set e York, Duramfer 5, 1915 


FIRE INSURANCE 

“Dvr «vtc man came* Are insurance, the clever man 
collects it." Of the wisdom of employing printers in 
this regard we are confident, but of their cleverness 
we are not so certain How many printers are pre- 
pared, in case of fire, to show an inventory not only 
of the plant's permanent equipment but of transient 
supplies such as paper, ink. plates, and completed and 
uncompleted work? It is difficult to prepare an ad- 
equate inventory-appraisement when conditions are 
normal, and it is almost impossible to do so after a 
fire. Are the insurance companies going to accept the 
printer's guesses of the details of his loss and pay over 
good money without verification f They are not. 

Fire-insurance policies for some years haw con- 
tained a clause which read - 

Is rase of risks lor loss os Iks property descr ib e d brrriu an 
rarmdlaf flee per rent ($%) of tbr auism aaoaat naawd 
la Uw poUries vrMlea Ihrreoa sad la farce al Uw Uaw sack lest 
**■ happen, no special Inventory or tppraitaacal at theme 
damaged property shall he required. 

This clause is now being stricken out of policies in 
New York, and printers of that city who may suffer 
isiall fires may be required to furnish a special inven- 
tory or appraisement not only of damaged property 
but of property that has received no damage This 
requirement may discourage the printer who has sus- 
tained only a small fire loss from making claim for in- 


surance money unless he has mm method of keeping 
hit inventory in a revised and accurate condition. 

Business methods were newr so necessary as they 
are today, and every employing printer should make 
certain that his records are complete and accurate pot 
only in oost-finding, but in the details that have to do 
with the collection of fire losses. 


REMEMBRANCES 

The custom of presenting gifts is as old at mankind 
and as practiced at Christmas has been recognised 
for almost two thousand years. It has been s bused, of 
course, but every yuletide the amount of happiness 
that comes to a great many persons more than bal- 
ances the unhappiness that results from anything 
done perfunetonally and without the cordiality that 
accompanies a real gift^The “Spugs" have done some- 
thing to promote useful giving. 

All this leads to the thought that printing as one of 
the useful arts should be called upon to supply the 
gifts that go from printers and their families. Why 
not? There is the greeting card inyarious forms where 
the list is large ; and the book where the list is small, or 
for the special present. The gift book should inspire 
or instruct. There are numerous inspirational books 
procurable at bookstore*, and educational works of 
many kinds are available. 

Every employing printer has one or mote ambitious 
men in his establishment who would be greatly pleased 
to be remembered with a book about printing. The 
printer's relatives would do well to substitute sucb a 
volume for the proverbial pair of suspenders. 

We trust it is not out of place to suggest that a tub* 
script ion to The Am mean Pbimtei or one of the 
books about printing published by us would make an 
acceptable Christmas present. When requested, our 
book department will attach to the inside cover of tlve 
book a special holiday label containing the name* of 
the giwr and recipient. A list of book* on printing is 
included in this isaue. 


WOOD ENGRAVING 

That there is a revival of interest in the ancient art 
of wood engraving was made plain by the extent aod 
quality of the recent exhibition of prints at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Graphic Art*. It wss the most notable col- 
lection of wood engravings ever brought together in 
this country. While the work of Henry Wolf, Timo- 
thy Cole,. Rudolph Ruricka and several other widely 
known engravers probably received the most atten- 
tion. the splendid productions of a scqre or more at 
others were much appreciated. 

Timothy Cole, in "an address before the institute, 
explained this interest, although he predicted the pass- 
ing of the art aa practiced by Mr Wolf and himself 

There has never bren a time In the hMer, ef engravln« sa 
weed when the art has keen mare spprrrUlnJ for its lairinsir 
worth than at the present awaesat. Owe factor rantribatbif la 
this It Hi lacmutng ferity i tor, so far a* It Is an art ef nrpeo- 
daethas— Ihe repredarttoe ef printing— H «U1 soon be s thlag 
of the past i Mace no one would devoir the time nr ruse 17 to the 
attohMsent of soariro! skill la II. withoot si Ihe saw thar being 
able to aara s living at It while Waning, which Is not possible la 


EXAMPLE 428 

A conservative and readable editorial page 


tion in italic lower-case is shown inside a rule that sur- 
rounds the illustration in Example 424. 

Arrangement of captions in lines of the same length, 
making a block of type (as in this book) is liked by many. 
However, the caption is to be read and its shape is not of 
more importance than its legibility. It is a mistake to ar- 
range a caption in several lines of capitals and then letter- 
space some of the words to obtain the block effect. Such 
letterspacing advertises the effort as unsuccessful and also 
disfigures the page. 

The Editorial Pages. — In periodicals, editorial pages 
are treated variously. There is no standard style such as 
is found in most newspapers. All five editorial pages re- 
produced here, in make-up and typographic treatment, 
differ from one another. 

The Ladies ' Home Journal (Example 417) has the title 
of each editorial in a small rule panel along with the pub- 
lication’s trademark, and the matter is set in two wide 
columns. The first clause beginning each editorial is com- 
posed in capitals and small capitals. The page is sur- 
rounded by a double-line border. 

Collier's (Example 418) begins each editorial with an 
initial letter, followed by several words in capitals, and 
the title in a dark-faced italic is set at the left end of the 
line. A decorative symbolic heading is placed above all. 

System (Example 419) has a neat, readable editorial 
page, arranged in an interesting manner. The name of the 
magazine, of the editor, and the month and volume are 
neatly placed at the top, and the blank space that follows, 
occupied solely by the small black decorative mark, gives 
pleasure. Each editorial is introduced by a heading in 
small capitals and by an initial, which is larger in the first 
article. 


Betty ^Manifests the SPIRIT 

A Story of a Litde Girt Unlike Any Other Lialr-Girt Story You Have Read 
By Claudia Cranston 
lUattrstod by Jawt Willcos Smith 



EXAMPLE 429 

Caalon headings and an old-style text type 

The editorial page of Advertising and Selling (Exam- 
ple 420), by Sherbow, is unlike any of the others. Rules 
are used between columns, on both sides of headings, and 
above and below the page heading. The result is pleasing, 
and invites reading of the page/ 

The style of make-up of The American Printer editorial 
page (Example 428) was purposely patterned after that 
of the conventional newspaper editorial page. The edi- 
torials of conservative metropolitan newspapers are prob- 
ably read more regularly than any other part of the pub- 
lications, and such reading has possibly been invited by 
the restful style of the typography. There is reason to 
believe that this somewhat old-fashioned treatment and 
its lack of affectation have really accomplished what was 
intended. 

The editorial page should be unlike the other pages of a 
periodical, and these examples should assist printers and 
editors in determining suitable typographic treatment. 


Features. — Typography can have much to do with the 
playing up of features in periodical make-up. An instance 
is the page reproduced as Example 42G, which consists of 
what would ordinarily be the notes of the convention. In 
this instance the notes were written in a style that sug- 
gests the quaint diction of Colonial days. Some of the 
words of the text were capitalized, as was done in those 
times. In the page heading a few of the letters were tilted 
to give an irregularity caused in old composition by de- 
fective typefounding. Even the brass rules were nicked 
(brass rule was seldom in good condition in the old days). 
A crude initial of ancient vintage and an illustration simu- 
lating an old woodcut added decorative interest. This page 
was a change from the routine style of the other pages. 

The page from Collier's (Example 409, Insert) was 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 

periodicals set or reset the advertisements neatly in good 
taste as is done by the Curtis publications. 

Advertisements should not be mingled with text matter. 
According to old-fashioned ideas, the reader buys a peri- 
odica] for the text matter, and it is for him to determine 
whether or not he shall read the advertising pages. In 
some publications the text pages are yet to be found in- 
tact, altho preceded and followed by sold space ; in others 
good resolves peter out as text meets advertisement toward 
the rear, and in others — a majority perhaps — advertise- 
ments dominate almost all of the text pages. 

Treatment of advertisements in periodicals need not 
necessarily be shy and timid ; neither need it be blustering 
and noisy. Where advertisements are neatly treated and 
not unduly forced on the attention, readers are likely to 
give as much time to their perusal as to the text pages. A 
gentlemanly solicitor who talks clearly in low tones is 
more likely to sell goods than one who disturbs the entire 
office by his loud talk and boisterous demeanor. Apply this 
to the typography of the advertising pages. 

Editorially, it is to be regretted that advertising must 
go “alongside of reading,” but it is to be deplored that in 
so many periodicals, especially of the business and techni- 
cal class, reading matter is seemingly written and placed 
for the purpose of accommodating the advertising. 

The successful publication of a periodical, as of a news- 
paper, depends on liberal patronage from advertisers; 
yet these advertisers are best served when the publication 
is planned with first consideration for the text features, 
and the advertisements are prepared to harmonize and not 
clash witli the typography of the text matter. 


one of the features of a Thanksgiving number. Its deco- 
rative border suggests the treatment found in Books of 
Common Prayer (see page 27). 

Christmas feature treatment is also found in Example 
425, also by Will Bradley. The text letter used in this ex- 
ample for initials and headings is hardly suitable for use 
generally in periodicals, but for occasional features it is 
not out of place. 

Verse when used will usually look more interesting set 
in italic, especially when the italic has a decorative qual- 
ity. One of the important general magazines sets verse 
in Kennerley italic in a decorative panel broken into the 
text page at a suitable point. 

Important parts of an article reprinted in an attractive 
panel on the same page would call attention to the article 
and invite reading. 

A certain amount of restraint is necessary when plan- 
ning typographic features for periodicals. Type-faces 
should be selected with knowledge and care, and seldom 
should large sizes be used. “Jobby” display effects are 
never in order on the text pages of periodicals. 

The Advertisements. — The typographic details of the 
editorial section of a national periodical in the field of 
advertising were recently revised and made more pleasing, 
yet when made up and printed the work that had been 
done was so overshadowed and counteracted by the bold 
types on the advertising pages that the general result was 
disappointing. 

It is useless to attempt good typography on periodicals 
so long as advertisements are inserted in text pages or example 43 i 

OCCUpy facing positions ; that is, it is useless unless the Good typography of a pocket magazine 


EE 


THE SILENT PARTNER 


B 


OPPORTUNITY-BLIND 

G ANT you see more chances on this continent than 
anywhere else on earth? Why, man alive, yon are 
standing on the biggest opportunity in the whole 
world — North America. 

If you stop working and sit down and wait for an oppor- 
tunity, some day your family will be compelled to bury 
you, and this will be done in the very bosom of “Oppor- 
tunity." 

Tens of thousands of poor, uneducated aliens are com- 
ing here from Russia, Southern Europe, and the frozen 
mountains of the opposite world; and with all their human 
handicap, they are making good. 

And still you stare in your opportunity-blindness, and 
cry, “Will someone ’please pass me a soft snap?" Oh, you 
boob! 

□ 

THE TIGHTWAD 

EVERY little town has a tightwad of ita own. The tight- 
wad is the only man\hat has to wait until he dies to have 
folks say nice thinks about him; and then be can't hear 


He goes through life on crackers and half-rations. He 
does not live — he only pretends to live. 

He can tell you just how many feathers there are in the 
Indian’s head-dress* and he will squeeze this copper coin 
until its metallic cry can be heard all over the church. 

When he dies, the widow wears weeds a week or so, 
and then buys a basketful of worthless stock. And thus 
endeth the lesson of the tightwad. 

□ 

BUSINESS 

TO some folks business is a frolic, fun; while to others it 
is a sad task. 

Show me the man who calls businc a s "fun," and XU 
point out the fellow who has failed to grasp the true mean- 
ing of the word. 

Business does not signify a frolic or a funeral. . Business 
Is business. It is not the extremes— it Is tike means. 


THE CENTURY 


DECEMBER. • 



An Artist’s Diary of the First Days of the War 
in Brittany, Paris, and Havre 

By LESTER G. HORNBY 

Illustrations by the author 


Pont-Croix. Fin'isterk, August x. 

T WO notices issued by the War De- 
partment of the French Republic 
embellished the walls of my little inn at 
Pont-Croix. One announced the “gen- 
eral mobilization of all forces on land and 
sea,” and held the eager attention of a 
constantly changing crowd of townspeo- 
ple. The other, still wet with paste, was 
comparatively neglected ; it concerned 
only two people in the whole town, of 
whom I was one. This notice informed 
foreigners that they must present them- 
selves at the office of the mayor with pa- 
pers of identification. 

The mayor, with whom I have a speak- 
ing acquaintance, pored over dusty vol- 
umes,— volumes we usually believe to 
serve only as part of the necessary dignity 
to such official surroundings,— and after 
hm. th» ck 


reading, re-reading, and searching further 
volumes of reference, 1 was granted a 
passport to Paris, the first paper of its 
kind issued in Pont-Croix for forty years. 

On my Way to the railroad station I 
followed the first company of recruits. A 
drummer and a color-bearer headed this 
little band of men, mostly peasants in 
patched smocks and sabots of wood, as 
they passed, swelling their ranks from the 
fields and the whitewashed cottages, where 
women and children stood waving fare- 
wells. 

We passed through the little pUet, 
where the town-crier usually comes at this 
hour to beat his drum and announce to an 
apparently deserted village the date and 
articles of the next public auction, or that 
Monsieur So-and-so wishes to exchange 
four head of cattle, a horse, and a wheel- 
barrow for an iron harvesting-machine. 


EXAMPLE 430 

Caalon typography on a magazine. By Will Bradley 
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EXAMPLE 432.— A house-organ by Taylor, Nash fif Taylor, San Francisco, that features typography 





HOUSE-ORGANS 


THE house-organ is the little brother of the periodical 
and newspaper. It is published most frequently as a means 
of communication between a business house and buyers of 
that house’s product. Sometimes the publication is circu- 
lated only among the house salesmen or other employees. 

Examination of more than one hundred house-organs 
revealed a condition that prevails in every department 
of publishing — lack of standardization in dimensions. The 
smallest house-organ measured about 3x5 inches and the 
largest 9x12 inches. The dimensions grew, from the small- 
est to the largest, by quarter inches and half inches. There 
are many small pocket house-organs, some of which fit 
commercial envelops and others fit baronial envelops. If 
there is a favorite size for house-organs, it is 6x9, which 
dimensions are those of Examples 432, 436, 437, 441, 447 
and 448, illustrated in this chapter. Another favorite size 
is 7x10 inches, which are the dimensions of Examples 444 
and 449. House-organs planned in the style of newspa- 
pers and containing four or eight pages are usually 8x11 
or 9x12 inches in size. 

A different stock is frequently used for the covers of 
house-organs, but equally popular is the self-cover style — 
the first page of an eight- or sixteen-page form containing 
the cover design. The practices that govern the use of 
cover designs on periodicals apply to some extent to house- 


organs, although typographic covers are more often found 
on the last-mentioned kind of publication. 

Example 441 shows a typographic cover in which most 
of the page is given over to a table of contents — not a bad 
idea when the contents are abundant. 

Should a house-organ consist of only two or four leaves, 
it is unnecessary to give over the entire first page to a 
cover design, as the title could be treated as in Examples 
436, 438, 439, 448 and 452. If the cover page is to be 
lettered, it is well to have it treated in a style that will 
harmonize with the typography of the inner pages. See 
Example 435. 

Seldom is there any reason for a house-organ to con- 
tain more than four or eight pages. Few of the more ambi- 
tious house-organs survive the first one or two issues, or 
are profitable if they do. A house-organ to be effective 
should be published regularly. Too many instead of being 
periodicals are “spasmodicals.” There is more likelihood 
of a house-organ being published regularly if it be modest 
in plan and brief in contents. Printers err when they sug- 
gest elaborate and bulky house-organs to their customers. 
The smaller kind, neat and stylish in typography, attrac- 
tive in make-up, good to look at and easy to read, are more 
desirable under average conditions. 

The titles of house-organs are not usually as conven- 



Te Golfing Girl 


I N days of old milady fair 
Did langui/h languidly. 

Ye joys of ye athletic girl 
Were*not for suck as she. 

Yety what a change hath taken place % 
IVhen MAIDENS deem it play y 
To do full eighteen holes of GOLF, 

A dozen times a day. 

Ye golfing maid hath laughing eyeSy 
And cheeks of ruddy tan y 
And doth pronounce alghieri, chef, 
A mo/t delightful man ' 

$ [ The Alghieri ] 


A Jiffy with CHEF 


Y O U well know the advantage of 
personally choosing what yon buy at 
market. Alghieri, Chef, chooses the 
best and freshest the market affords and 
such is delivered fresh each day, for Algh- 
ieri's Soups. And so it has been for nearly 
half es century. 

They say, if Padiriwsk: is interrupt- 
ed in his few moments of pn&xt just 
before a concert, one hears other than street 
music. Certain **very unusual sounds" are 
heard if one interrupts Chef when he is 
engaged in some minute point in bis an. 
And h has been said by some that Pad- 
erewski comes naturally by his wonderful 
art. But this artist has expended time and 
thought in the development of his gift. In 
regard to the product of his own genius 
Chef says, “it is the result of experience 
plus patience and infinite care. ,r 

The surroundings of any true artist 
exert an influence upon the excellence of 
the finished work. An immaculate sonli 
kitchen plays its part in the inspiration of 
SIMON ALGHIERI, CHEF. 

7 [ The Alghieri ] 
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ALGHIERI 

Quaint and Classic Reading for odd Moments 
Periodical for the Library Tarie 

October OUVovewber 
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Ho! Fetch the mol and the long ha/Som 
To gmet the fruit wtih mchxljs' Cum. 


Cambridge* Mass. 
Published by Russell B. Kingman 


EXAMPLE 433 


EXAMPLE 434 


EXAMPLE 435 


Pages from a quaintly-treated bouse-organ, by tbe Seaver Howland PreM, Boston. Both type 


and illustration suggest tbe “ good old days " 


16! 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 


The Hampshin z Service 

BULLETIN 

NO • I • 1916 

T HE Hampshire Course in Salesmanship, which 
will be concluded with its next few issues, has 
brought us a great many friends — friends of the 
kind worth having. We think the course was. ap- 
preciated. It was our endeavor to make each booklet really 
helpful, and, if we mayjudge from the many good letters we 
received, our efforts were not without result. 

But there is much more work to be done. We do not want 
to stop here, nor do we want to feel that we are getting out 
of touch with the friends we have made. Our policy is an 
open one. We want the good will of the printer and the print- 
ing salesman — but we are willing to earn it — willing \o 
show that we do not expect something for nothing. 

Yet we do not hesitate to tell you that a generous amount 
of sentiment has crept into the work we have been doing. 
Each mailing of the Course would bring us many letters whose 
value could not possibly be measured by the amount of busi- 
ness they might represent. We have made many friends we 
should regret losing, regardless of the amount of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond they may or may not sell. 

The Hampshire Service Bulletin will attempt to continue 
the work of the Course in Salesmanship, and perhaps carry it 
further, in broader channels, for the nature of the Bulletin will 
offer greater flexibility. As you may notice on the title page, 
the Bulletin will become an active expression of our idea of 
a partnership with those who sell printing. 


EXAMPLE 436 

Distinctive lettering and typography 


Brill Magazine 


THE OFFICE MEN MAY HELP, TOO 

Y OU, the office men of the electric railways, are doing a great — even 
a vital — work. There is none of the personal contact with the 
public for you ; you do not run the trains or collect the fares, and 
you may be hidden from the public eye. but the opinion the public at 
large holds of your road, the favor it has for it and — what is more 
tangible — its patronage are largely dependent upon the conduct of your 
work and the extent to which you serve the true interests of your 
company aDd yourself. It is fundamental to success to win the goodwill 
of your company *8 patrons and, since you do not come so often into 
personal contact with those patrons, you must make that effort through 
the platform men, by showing them a splendid example of courtesy and 
by encouraging them to work cheerfully and progressively for the welfare 
of the company— and themselves — and yourself. 


Do everything in your power to assist in preventing the abuse of 
anything that has been provided by your company for your safety and 
comfort and the safety and comfort of your fellow employes 


THE TRUST OF SUCCESS 

E ACH motorraan and conductor is a stockholder in the Trust of 
Success. The capital which he puts intb this corporation is his 
enthusiasm, his thoughtfulness and his industry, and the dividends 
which he draws are the notice of his “higher ups," promotion in posi- 
tion, and increased salary. There are numbers who have risen from the 
platform to an office marked "private,” but not one of these has gone 
up by chancer Each has been impelled by a desire to progress and has 
been forced to utilize his best thought and persistent industry. Each 
has kept before him the one hope that some day he would be included 
in the list of officers of his company, and with this constantly in view 
has put himself whole-heartedly into the battle 


Don*t follow your inclinations unless you first have reasoned out 
where they arc leading you. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

T HOSE who receive Brill Magazine are requested to send in any 
change of address at the earliest opportunity. It will be more 
convenient in making up the mailing list, if the new address is 
written on the envelope in which the magazine is received. Send to the 
Publicity Department, The J. O. Brill Company. 

us 


EXAMPLE 437 

Interpolated paragraphs in italic 


The Typographer 

Issued by the FREE PRESS Job Department , Easton , P a. 


DECEMBER, ifoi . 


Poor Bill ! 

“TIF Shakespeare were alive today, 

11 Alas I he’d not bs in it ; 

He couldn't make Ida writing pay 
For just a single minnta. 

He’d meet the coldest kind of bluff 
From ovorj ooe-bono paper ; 

For though be used to write good stuff 
Just now bo’s not the caper. 

I know, because Tve written modi. 
Like Hamlet, only better, 

And given it my finished todch 
In every line and letter ; 

But still the editors rebel. 

And each my work dismisses ; 

For nothing nowadays will sell 
But jingles such as this ia 
And, saj ! I’ve so much heart I’d hate 
To see Will on his npperm, 

The while we writers, up to date, 
Would feast on wise-washed suppers. 
1 could not find such rare delights 
Amid my wealth disporting. 

While Will would have to go on nights 
And do police reporting. 

-Nixon Witonm* in Good Clut? 

+ 

I don’t kare bow much a man talks, 
If bs only sss it in a fsw words.— Wings. 


Colors in Printing 

pr* HE want of proper restraint in 
color printing has caused many a 
printer to become lost in the wilderness 
of color combination and effect. 

Time was when the printer would 
lay in a stock of yellow, green, red. 
brown, blue, and various other hues 
and shades of ink, put out a sign "Fancy 
Printing,” and commence to turn out 
some lurid offsets that would make 
Noah’s rainbow pale in comparison and 
the chameleon torn green with envy 
The red, white and blue offsets are 
still with us, to turn our thoughts to 
the old days when the tri -colored poster 
announced to the village that Fourth of 
July was a-coming fast, and Si Pleak, 
Esq., would deliver an oration, after a 
selection by the village brass band 
It is a relief to the aye to depart from 
all this and rest on the simple effects of 
the early printers, with their black 
print, enlivened by a touch of red. An 
intelligent handling of this combination 


EXAMPLE 438 

A house-organ in miniature 


Parish Tidings 

Published by the Luther League of St. John's Church , Easton, Pa. 


JANUARY 1 90) 


No. % 


ID 


APPT New Year to s 

1 


The year has 365 days in it They 
are separate and distinct days. Each day 
that rises out of eternity brings with it 
ita own duties end its own blessings. 
We most use each day properly if the 
year ia to be spent well. 

1 

Our congregation ia made np of indi- 
viduals. The congregation's growth sad 
development in the grace of God is de- 
pendent upon the growth and develop- 
ment of the individuals. The more 
perfect the individuals, the more perfect 
the congregation. The more defective 
the individuals the more numerous will 
be the faults of the congregation. 

1 

Progress depends upon unity. Grudge, 
envy and jealousy prevent unity, sad 
therefore, hinder all p r ogr am end devsl- 


N arrow minded ness, and its twin sis 
ter, bigoted individualism, are frequent- 
ly found in members of the church. The 
church's affairs are safe when they are 
entrusted to men whose breadth of mind 
can aee ail her needs, whether these 


needs be local or general. Individual- 
ism should never appear in the church, 
whether sre apply this term to a con- 
gregation or to a person. 

1 

The work of the Church aft large ia 
dependent upon the individual congre- 
gations connected with the Synod. At 
no time should it be lost sight of— much 
less crowded out by local works. Each 
congregation connected with the Synod 
ia responsible far the program of the 
work undertaken by Synod. Each con- 
gregation is srorsUf bound to meat the 
obligations imposed 00 it by Synod— end 
certainly Christian congregations do not 
require a legal obligation before they are 
willing to discharge it. 


The comer stone of the Chapel being 
erected for the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd to worship in was laid Nov. 16th. 
A large congregation was present and 
the offering was large. It ia to be hoped 
that the building will procee d somewhat 
more rapidly in order that it may be 
ready for the congregation by Easter. 

1 

Tbe Sunday School s ervice s Christmas 
evening were unusually good. The 


EXAMPLE 439 

Planned after the printer's house-organ at the left 
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The Ad-League Bulletin for February , 1915 5 


direct way is the only way. In 1905 
the advertising appropriation of the 
Postal Life Insurance Co. amounted 
to ^860. This resulted in the issu- 
ing of $347,000 worth of insurance 
to 205 people. In 1908 the appro- 
priation had risen to $5,900, which 
resulted in issuing $1,900,000 worth 
of insurance to 1,126 applicants. In 
1914 the appropriation totaled $39,- 
000, bringing three million dollars of 
insurance from 1,560 applicants. 

One advertisement used by the 
company pulled $1,132,000 worth of 
business. 

Some ads and booklets used by the 
Postal Life Insurance Co. were shown 
on the screen, with an explanation -of 
each by Mr. Malone. 


A. A. C. of W. Convention 
at Chicago 


The period of the 1915 Convention 
will be from June 20th to 24th. The 
general meetings will be held in the 
Auditorium Theater, which is part of 
the Auditorium Hotel building, and 
the departmental sessions, etc., in a 
number of rooms engaged in the Au- 
ditorium and Annex Hotels. 

For the New York delegation ac- 
commodations have been secured in 
the Auditorium Hotel. One hun- 
dred rooms, mostly on the Michigan 
Avenue front, have been definitey ar- 
ranged for. All the rooms have baths, 
arid not more than two persons will 
be allotted to any room. A headquar- 
ters room has also been engaged for 
the exclusive use of the New York 
delegation, in which mail can be re- 
ceived, committee meetings held, dele- 
gation notices posted — in short, a 
room for general use and convenience. 

The Auditorium Hotel is located 


at the corner of Michigan -Avenue 
and Congress Street, directly fronting 
on Lake Michigan. The situation is, 
therefore, an open one, and the unim- 
peded lake breezes will be fully en- 
joyed and appreciated in the June 
temperature. 

The Auditorium Hotel is. also 
within easy reach of the railroad 
depots. It is probable that arrange- 
ments will be made for vehicles to 
convey the members of the delegation 
to the hotel on arrival. 

A special train will be arranged, 
equal, at. the least, to the Toronto 
train of last year, and everything will 
be done that can be done for the con- 
venience, the comfort, and the interest 
of the members of the party. 

As early as possible definite infor- 
mation as to total cost of the trip, 
day of departure, etc., will be issued. 

The On-to-Chicago Committee is 
confident that it will have the hearty 
support and co-operation of the mem- 
bers of the League; and that New 
York will have at the Chicago Con- 
vention, as at the Toronto Conven- 
tion, the largest and most representa- 
tive delegation. 

John Sullivan. Chairman, 
On-to-Chicago Committee 


Know Advertising Women? 


We have a communication from 
Miss J. J. Martin, Secretary of the 
League of Advertising Women, ask- 
ing us to aid her in securing a list of 
women engaged in constructive adver- 
tising work; i. e., advertising mana- 
gers, copy writers, solicitors, agency 
women, etc. 

Will you send the names of those 
you know to Miss J. J. Martin, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Sperry & Hutch- 
inson, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


EXAMPLE 440 

Attractive rule treatment of headings 


Stnotolebge 

A Journal of Information, Advice and 
Suggestion for the Direct-by-Mail Advertiser 

PUBLISHED BY THE DANDO COMPANY 

OIRBCT-BY-M A I L PRINTING AND ADVERTISING 
34 SOUTH THIRD STREET. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

Book Two For February, 1915 



EXAMPLE 441 

Contents outlined on the cover 


tional and dignified as those of magazines and other peri- 
odicals, although those who have a liking for the conven- 
tional select the word “Bulletin/* adding to it as part of 
the title a word which connects it with the business. Hence 
we have the “Linotype Bulle- 
tin,” the “Hampshire Service 
Bulletin** (Example 436) and 
the “Ad.-League Bulletin** (Ex- 
ample 440). Printers, for their 
honse-organs, use a variety of 
titles that include “Typograph- 
ica,** “Imprint** (Examples 432, 

442, 445, 446, 450 and 451), 

“The Typographer** (Example 
438), “Pica** (Example 448), 

“Type Talks*’ (Example 452), 

“Warde’s Words** (Example 
447). In other lines are to be 
found “Drug Topics,** “Statler 
Salesmanship,** “The Construc- 
tive Banker,** “The Wallace** 

(Example 444), “Poor Rich- 
ard’s New Almanack,** “Selling 
Sense’* and “The Ambassador** 

(Example 455). 

The number of columns that 
should be used in house-organs 
depends, of course, on the size 
of the page. One column is suf- 
ficient for the small pocket pub- 
lication (Examples 433, 434, 

485, 445, 446, 453, 458 and 
459). The page should be made 


up in two columns when the size is about 6x9 (Examples 
438, 439, 440, 444, 448, 449, 450 and 451). The purpose 
of more than one column is to make reading easier and not 
just to provide a narrow column. On some house-organs 
the columns are made so narrow 
that it is as difficult to read them 
as when they are very wide. 

The margins on the house- 
organs should be of the same 
proportions as on periodicals 
and booklets — the most margin 
at the foot, with the type-page 
inclining toward the head and 
binding side. In fact, snch mar- 
gins should be found on all 
printing in which there are two 
facing pages. 

The type-faces used on house- 
organs should be legible and at 
the same time good-looking. 
Caslon Oldstyle is suitable for 
house-organs as well as most 
other purposes. The Caslon 
style of type is used on Exam- 
ples 433, 434, 436, 440, 441, 
448, 450, 451, 458, and 455. 
Other faces used on the house- 
organs here reproduced are 
Kennerley Oldstyle (Examples 
432, 445, 446), Old-Style An- 
tique (Examples 442 and 447), 
Cloister Oldstyle (Example 
452), Bodoni Book (Examples 


LETTERHEADS fq* 

T HERE is as much difference in letterheads ar Imprint 
there is in any other form of printing, although 
many users of this form of stationery think other- 
wise. 

The style of type, the arrangement of design, the 
color of ink, the tint of paper, the texture and size of 
the letter-sheet— any one of these may show poor 
taste and create a corresponding impression. They 
should all receive careful consideration separately and 
in combination. 

No matter how fine the letter is, it can never com- 
pletely cover the faults of a letterhead built without 
plan, purpose or principle. 

Dignity, prestige, worth and financial standing go 
with appropriate business stationery, just the same as 
respect, influence, eminence and social standing go 
with proper social stationery. 

A banker’s opinion of a business man who used 
gaudy or unsuitable letterheads would be similar to a 
society dame's opinion of a correspondent who used 
ruled cheap pad paper. 

The man in business who uses original, beautiful 
letterheads, and envelopes to match, is the man that 
values the opinion of his customers and desires their 
respect. 

Common sense tells him that if beautiful stationery 
costs more it must be worth more. 

(H) 

It frequently happens that a man discovers too late 
that poor printing does not pay. 

5 


EXAMPLE 442 

Simple, effective typography 
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Monuments of Clay 

^WO thousand years ago a famous thinker 
said, “I had rather men should ask why my 
statue is not set up than why it is." 
There’s an important lesson in these few 
words, and one that has a remarkable 
bearing upon success in business life. 
The moral marks the dividing line be- 
tween that which is necessary and that which is unnecessary. 
Think for a moment how pleased you would be if your 
employer should walk through the factory or office and, 
after studying the result of your service, inquire of the 
manager or superintendent why you had not been pro- 
moted to do better work, or take a more responsible position. 

On the contrary, think how uncomfortable it would be 
if you were holding a position of authority and your em- 
ployer, after observing the way in which you handled your- 
self in it, inquired of your superior, “Why is that man 
allowed to retain such a position?" 

It wouldn’t take long to figure out that you were on 
the way to being “fired,” for when a competent man is 
holding a position of authority, employers do not as* rule 
find it necessary to ask why. 

Think this over for a bit along these lines, for it all 
comes down to the principle of service. I heard a very 
interesting lecture a few* days ago in which the lecturer 
said, “They profit most who serve best.” It seemed to me 
that there was a large amount of truth in the remark. 

We are all employees in this world, in the sense that 
we are all serving some one, and the power of a man or 
woman increases in their capacity to serve the most people. 

The president or general manager of a large corpora- 
tion, or the sole owner of a big commercial concern does, as 
a rule, represent the very highest type of employee. He is 
the servant of the public. He has broad duties to fulfil. 
The lowest type of labor is the one that, as a rule, serves 

(35) 


abrupt), tod took* pityingly at tbo bach* 
elor. “ But you would not understand,” 
Ho continue* regretfully, “you or* only 
a bachelor." Then off he daabe* on 
a dead run. “ Better get married,’’ be 
flings back recklessly over hi* shoulder ; 
" you don’t begin to live until then.’’ 

" Confound the idiot,'* mutter* the 
bachelor, looking uncomfortably around 


to join the rank* — 
ia fact, she mention* in pawing that she 
be* practically decided upon the girL 
Surely, the “ mam o t Bridae ” ia al- 
most upon os — the seam of largely in- 
creased bumnem for the dealer in silver. 
For weddings and silver are almost ey- 


him, as he catcbe* the amnwri eye* of tngs. 


nonymous, and the dealer’* sale* li 
only by the attractiveness of his offer- 


the passing maid. ** Unmistakably mad, 
poor chap. " 

But the madman is now floating busily 
offin a Delfl-tnmmed world utterly given 
over to lawn mowers, wall paper, garden 
implements and den* 

Truly this is a frying tune for bache- 
lors — the open season, so to speak 
Brides — Brides — Brides. Every 
paper be opens contains nothing but pic- 
tures of Brides, and they are all to coo- 
foundingly pretty, too. They gaae with 
shadowy eyes at him from the paper and 


Herewith are shown reproductions of 
R. Wallace gift suggestions that are cer- 
tain to make an almost irresistible appeal 
to those who contemplate wedding trib- 
utes because of their exquisite beauty and 
general utility. 




jyiN’Tyou know,* 


bears people talking “hard times *’ 
and “ poor businem, ” tbs trouble is, they 
>ith him to give up his present simply lack “ginger." 
ways. They annoy him hugely, — these Each month has its opportunities for 
Brides. He forgets his coffee, and it. the business man, and particularly in ths 
becomes cold. He carries their vision* silver businem — that’s what interests 
with him to the office. They peer up at YOU, and that’s what this is about 

Here's June — synonymous with Bride 
— and you know what Brides mean (if 
you have read the article on pages $ and 
6) — gifts. Your store should be the 
distributing spot in your town. Scan the 
society columns of your local paper — 
At night wherever he visits, a mother is engagements and announcements by the 
sure to take - him aside to tell "him of doeen — every one of these means a wed- 
the day when she, too, was a bride. She ding soeo. 

gives him a brief synopsis of past wed- Father* and mothers of them happy 
dings, then leads him up to the prevent, people are just anxious to thank you for 
all-important one She advises him in a a suggestion regarding gifts. 


him from out a 
They float alluringly around his desk and 
they are all so tantalinngly pretty, too, 
- these Brides. 

Trying times, indeed. In the morn- 
ing invitations greet him at breakfast 


EXAMPLE 443 

Dark-toned typography by Griffith-Stillinga Press, Boston 

457 and 458). These and other good faces are available 
for house-organ purposes. 


Taylor VI.«» A POLI CY TOADVO' 
and CATE CONSTRUCTIVE 
Taylor PRICE'MAKING. 

Printers =*In carrying on our work wc 
aim to meet one important limi' 
tation— that of cost.^saWe pre* 
fer not to give exatf quotations, 
though we do not decline to do 
so.«e»Our usual way is to plan each 
piece of work within reasonable 
limits of cost, though not neces- 
sarily within the cheapest limits. 

never try to 
"doanything 
i within limits 
of the “lowest 
market priceT 
, — for the very 
simple reason that in the long run 
we should almost certainly sac' 
rifice every ounce of quality in 
the consummation of this object. 
Holding the point of view we 



EXAMPLE 445 


Rubricated typography by Taylor 6? Taylor, San Francisco 


EXAMPLE 444 

Suitable treatment for this silverware publication 

What has been said in the chapter on “Periodicals” 
about the suitability of type for headings applies as well 
to house-organs. In most of the pages here reproduced it 
will be seen that the head letter is the same kind of type 
as the text letter or is harmoniously similar. 

The treatment of display announcements or house ad- 
vertising should be such as to carry out the purpose for 
which the house-organ is issued. If, 
as an instance, the publication is is- 
sued for the purpose of presenting 
the attractive wares of a stationery 
house, it would be well to devote half 
of the pages to illustrations, descrip- 
tions and prices of stationery sup- 
plies. Sometimes when the display 
announcements are as numerous as 
the text pages, an announcement is 
placed on the left page facing a text 
page at the right. When this is done, 
the typography should be neat in ap- 
pearance; the type sizes should not 
be large, and the type itself not any 
blacker than, say, Caslon Oldstyle. 
Especially is it a mistake to use dark 
faces when illustrations of merchan- 
dise are a part of the page. Dark 
type-faces subordinate and render in- 
effective such illustrations. 

A house-organ designed entirely — 
display announcements included — in 
the original Caslon Oldstyle by some- 
one who knows how to get the best 
out of the type, would be ideal. The 
capitals, small capitals and lower- 
case of roman, and the capitals and 


chanical side. This is not an inno* The 
vation by any means, as it is the Policy 
regular practise followed in many of the 
by book publishers in House 
Europe and America, and from 
now on is to be our own regular 
practise in the printing of books 
and also in handling important 
commissions in the commercial 
field. 

A Where we are asked to handle 
a piece of work from the ground 
up, and to submit a plan upon it, 
this is our practise: 

AWe receive complete mami' 
script and illustrations (or, in the 
absence of adual manuscript and 
copy for illustrations, summaries 
or descriptions of these, to indi' 
cate the problems involved) and 
at the same time, wherever pos* 
able, an indicated expenditure 
on the part of the buyer within 
ai 
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First, how many savings depositors does this Bank have? 
Next how many dormant balances are there among this 
number? 

The answer to the second question got down to bed- 
rock. It showed that only half of an immense number 
of depositors were really actual savers, and the other 
half— known by name and street address — were not 
visiting the Bank or using its facilities. Here was a list 
of thousands of names of real people— people who were 
already acquainted with the institution, had some money 
in it, and could be safely presumed to be favorably dis- 
posed toward increasing their balances if they were 
simply reminded of the fact. 

The result was a common -sensed idea. It was 
decided to send a properly worded personal letter to each 
name on the inactive list, showing the advantages of 
continued thrift and a good savings balance. This was 
repeated month after month. Results came fast. The 
expense was much lower than that required for a fancy 
scheme The effort went along the line of least re- 
sistance No outside stir was produced to lend credence 
to the belief that the Bank was hard up, and thousands 
of easily reached, but apathetic, customers became active 
and loyal supporters of the institution. In this case 
common sense hadn’t a show against a painted novelty 
until some hard thinking settled the atmosphere 



PICA 

DEVOTED TO GOOD TYPOGRAPHY 6? THE ART OF 
ADVERTISING ISSUED BY EVERETT R CURRIER 
AEOLIAN BUILDING NEW YORK - NO i • MARCH 1916 


WHY PICA? 

P ICA u ok of the pt&amque word* of 
the printer's vocabulary, which, along 
with thootiog-inck, galley, hell-box, 
type-loose, dutchmaa and devil, t* hoary with 
the traditions of the craft and more or lets fa- 
miliar to those who come in contaA with the 
printing industry. 

The word Pica, known to ornithologists as 
the Larin name of the magpie, came to occupy 
its present place in typography in a curious, 
roundabout way Superficially, it would be 
hard to discover aay possible conne&oo be- 
tween bsrds and typography But the explana- 
tion b Surly plausible. 

Going back to the first centuries of printing 
we discover that the Ordinal, an early English 
church calendar or liturgical book, was nick- 
named “the Pica," because the spotty, pie-bald 
ef&A of the blackletter page on white paper 
suggested a magpie's coat of feathers. 

From thb the word came to be employed to 
designate the toe of ty pe as used in the Ordinal. 
It was one of that aeries of good old names 
— Brevier, Bourgeon, Long Primer, etc. — 
which served so long as handles for type sacs 
before the point system was adopted. 

Rendered obsolete by the point system u 
the oame of a type rise, the word Rea baa 
been retained very generally to designate the 
width of type pages or columns. Thus, while 
we now aay “Twelve-point Caslon," for ex- 
ample, instead of “ Rea Caslon," it b easy to 
see why “twelve ficus wide" b preferred to 
“twelve tmebe-faints wide." 

Thb then, explains the popularity and ose 
fulness of thb sbon but not ugly word, too good 
an epithet ever to be dropped from the printer's 


vocabulary. Surely no word could more appro- 
priately stand for the thing* typographic that 
thb leaflet represents. 

4 

Dayan knew where te get a gatd faster , mat 
the trdmary grtnnd tat mechanical fatter fref- 
ttiitta, made ky the mile and tald ky the feat , 
hat a atari tf art and tier e/are different? / tarn 
tell jam, aad farther mare, l tan inf fly the fa- 
it he d fatten, executed aader my tafernisiea. 
d fine design tarn easily he t failed hj careless ar 
hj taa mechanical refradaSiaa. 

C 

STANDARDIZATION IN PRINTING 

E VERYBODY conaeded with printing 
feeb the need of greater standardize tioa: 
the printer because of endless confusion 
sad waste, the supply man because he b obliged 
to carry too large and varied a Mock, and the cus- 
tomer because he never knows wbat to ask for. 

We need a code of standardization in print- 
ing just as much as we need a code of morab 
to govern the conduct of our daily life. 

We can't cxpeA to work oat a code of 
standards that wUl reduce the printing burin c*s 
to a push-button basis. We can’t hope to reach 
the stage where copy and paper may be shot 
through pneumatic cubes into one end of a 
hopper and come out the other end transformed 
into perfect priming. We can not formulate 
specification* that will be absolutely automatic 
and fool-proof The human equation b too 
strong for that. But we can go much further 
than we are at present. 

Standardization means the reduction of oper- 
ations, of materials, of tools and of apace to (he 
fewest, simplest and least possible to produce 


EXAMPLE 448 

A typographic house-organ 


EXAMPLE 447 

Easily read and pleasingly illustrated. By the Warde Press, Pittsburgh 

lower-case of italic, can be manipulated so as to produce 
an abundance of typographic variety and interest. 

While house-organs should be edited with the purpose 
of presenting useful technical and business information to 
customers, there should be sufficient light matter and fea- 
tures to maintain interest. Not unimportant is the typog- 
raphy of such features. In the make-up of all house- 
organs are spaces at the end of articles that are avail- 
able for feature purposes. Example 432 shows how one 
bit of blank space was made attractive by well-arranged 
small capitals, and in Example 450 similar use has been 
made of italic. 

Articles of merchandise that are old-fashioned in their 
appeal furnish a motif for typographic treatment that can 
be made a feature. Examples 433 and 434 show Colonial 
typographic treatment, the use of italic and spaced small 
capitals, added to which is a feature page topped by an 
old-fashioned woodcut. 

There is a suggestion of ancient rubricated books in the 
typographic handling of Example 445, appropriate for a 
printer who does typography especially well. 

Borders around the text pages of house-organs can be 
made to act as features if they are designed with proper 
restraint, as was done in Examples 432 and 450. 

Rules and decorative borders, ornaments and initials 
are not out of place on house-organs when used as they 
are in Examples 440, 443, 444 and 445. 

When the house-organ is issued monthly an old-fash- 
ioned “almanack," with appropriate matter interpolated, 
makes a good feature, as in Example 457. 

As a novelty, house-organs have been printed on blotter 
stock. The general treatment for blotter house-organs is 


The Edison Monthly 


are required behind the scenes to 
operate the mechanism. So life-like 
is this reproduction that one not only 
follows the curve of the pitched ball, 
but sees it leave the bat, to be caught 
by a waiting fielder or to land in safe 
territory. The course of the runner 
around the bases is shown, and even 
the umpire with his fatal, over-the- 
shoulder gesture is not forgotten. 

cH^o 

For outdoor reproduction, as seen 
on the boards of many newspaper 
offices, the method is somewhat 
different. In this case discs represent 
the batter and base runners, and the 
positions of the fielding team are 
shown by puppets, whose motions are 
actuated by springs. Then the black- 
board and chalk method has its 
adherents, the plays being described 
in writing. 

Within a very few minutes after 
each actual play had been made, fana 
who from choice or otherwise were 
unable to be at the field knew wbat 
had taken place. The speedy report- 
ing of the game was made possible 
only through the use of current in the 
service of the telephone and tele- 
graph, while in the operation of the 
mechanical playing devices electric 
lights and motors played various parts. 

crjjK> 

While there may be feelings of re- 
gret at the passing of the ancient art 
of the wood engraver even the most 
ardent antiquarian cannot but con- 
cede that .the modern method of re- 


days in cutting on wood the lines 
which would reproduce a picture, half- 
tone engraving, representing as it does 
development in photography, chemi- 
cal research and the application of 
electricity, has been, known to deliver 
the finished plates to the printing 
press twenty minutes after the origi- 
nal picture was taken. 

This commercial art occupies so 
large a place in our every-day busi- 
ness lite that it receives hardly more 
than passing thought Difficult as'it 
is to imagine our magazines and 
new s p ap ers without their numerous 
illustrations, the fact remains that but 
for the art of the photoengraver these 
same pages would lose much of their 
interest. Ordinarily it is now only a 
matter of hours to have the finished 
half-tone ready for the press. Less 
than thirty years ago, it was a matter 
of days for a wood engraver to get his 
blocks in shape. 

<Hyh> 

For nearly six centuries the art of 
the wood engraver flourished as the 
oply practical means of reproduction. 
Thousands of men had devoted their 
lives and their skill to the exacting 
work and then — so recently that many 
of the old artisans are now command- 
ing figures in the new art, photo- 
engraving came into being. 

The beginning of the half-tone 
process was in 1881, but it was in the 
early nineties that the new method 
came into general use. It is significant 
that during this same period the art of 
electric lighting, upon which half-tone 


EXAMPLE 449 

Aj» editorial page of typographic neataeea 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 


8 [ANUARYlWI imprint 


man, hint that close buying is an art 
that they have mastered, and imply 
that you have about as much busi- 
ness sense as the mummy Mcrenre. 

And yet these people are not suc- 
cesses. They couldn't be.They found 
their structure upon the quicksand 
of price instead of the rock of full 
value — quality and service at the 
right price. 

They are failures — and their fail- 
ure has been brought about by their 
short-sightedness. 

Out of the wisdom of others they 
learn nothing;neitherwill they learn 
by experience. 

They have the microscopic vision, 
and gaze longingly, lovingly, and 
lastingly at the dollar. They forget 
that it is the man with the telescopic 
vision that increases his account in 
the First National. 

They peer here and search there 
for low prices, taking anything that 
is offered if the priceoe low enough. 

Style, finish, elegance, workman- 
ship, ideas count for nothing. They 
are quality blind. Price is the alpha 
and omega of their thoughts. 

Prosperity, respeft, good-will, 
honor, independence are not bought 
over the bargain counter, but they 
know it not. They are false econo- 
mists but true prodigals. 


When Smith Leaves You 

W ITH the beginning of the 
new year, Smith says: “1 
am going to atop trading 
with Jones. His prices are too high, 
and I want to save something this 
year." 

Now, if you are Jones, you know 
thatyourpricesare regulated by your 
costs, and that Smith won't save a 
cent by leaving you — but what are 
you going to do about it? 

Smith has determined to cutdowi\. 
some of his accounts. 

Don't you think this would be a 
good time to get your talk home, 
not only to keep Smith from cutting 
off his account with you, but also 
to catch those Smiths that have de- 
cided to leave your competitors? 

You can be sure that on the first 
of January many buyers intend turn- 
ing over this lea^Make sure that 
this leaf does not mean the loss of 
their trade to you. 

Mail them a dainty announce- 
ment, telling about the good things 
you have in store for them for the 
year 1915. 

It may bring you more business 
than you expea. 

You 'll never knowhow much un- 
less you try. 


Usually the man who 
cannot afford to buy good printing cannot 
afford much of anything else 



JANUARY (JJ) IMPRINT 

Printed and Published each month by 
Taylor, Nash G? Taylor, 404 Mission Street, San Francisco 
in the Interest of Better Printing. This Issue for January 
of Nineteen Hundred G? Fifteen 


W hat Is DirefI Advertising 

D IRECT advertising is the 
opposite of indited adver- 
tising. It has a purpose to 
accomplish, and it docs not get side- 
tracked until it does it. 

Like an orator, it stands upon the 
platform of good-will anddehvers its 
message straight from the shoulder 
to each individual in the audience. 

Indirea advertising is the cry of 
the mob. It drowns the voice of its 
leaders; and in vain clamorings for 
attention it wastes enough energy 
to run a battleship. 

Folders, circulars, booklets, leaf- 
lets, mail-cards, house organs, cata- 
logues — these are direa advertising 
forms; the only kind of advertising 
that feels its way; the only kind of 
publicity that will not eat itself up 
before you are aware of it; the only 
printed salesmanship that proves 
what it is doing. 

Direa advertising is that form of 


publicity which stands right up be- 
fore your prospea, downs nim, holds 
him, and then quietly and convinc- 
ingly tells him what you want him 
to know about your goods. Still it 
is courteous, pleasing, and never in- 
terrupts one in the middle of a story 
nordisfigurcsthescenery.lt has the 
punch, but it does not use it like a 
thug. 

As a salesman, direa advertising 
is without an equal. It has access to 
the buyer at all times, because it 
never overtalks, bores, nor gets into 
an argument. It makes the longest 
journey in the United States for a 
cent or two, under the personal con- 
dua of U ncle Sam. 1 1 asks no com- 
missions, has no off days, nor has it 
ever been known to ask for a raise — 
in faa, the more you use it the less 
it costs. 

Indirea advertising lacks ta a. It 
sometimes tries to sell skates to Flo- 
ridians, or dress-suits to men that 
never need them. This costs money 


EXAMPLE 450 

Attractive use of rules and italic 


EXAMPLE 451 

An elaborate house-organ title-page 


TYPE TALKS 

A LINK OF REAL VALUE TO BIND YOU MORE 
CLOSELY TO EUGENE SMITH COMPANY QUALITY 


Watchful Waiting us. Preparedness 

E VERY thinking man has a pretty good idea 
of what business conditions in this country 
will be for a number of years to come. Pros- 
perity is the promise of the future. We are enjoying 
unexampled prosperity while the rest of the world 
is suffering great economic hardships. Our domes- 
tic business is steadily growing in volume and the 
entire world is the market for our exporting. 

Have you adopted a policy of "Watchful 
Waiting”? Are you going to sit tight and watch 
affairs develop and then go around among your 
friends three or four years from now and tell them 
exactly what you would have done if you had 
known what was going to happen — or are you a 
believer in Preparedness? Are you preparing now 
to get your share of the prosperity that is with us 
and that is coming to us in an ever-increasing 
volume? Are you Advertising? 


16 Starting In a Country Town 

ft The fence is a device of exclusiveness when 
there is no live stock about, and when people 
began tearing them away it was an indica- 
tion that they felt and were less exclusive, 
ft And the brotherhood of man is just another 
term for co-operation. 

y O 

ft An old lady in Marietta took a half interest 
in a business that ;was starting on a small 
scale. She was to pay ten dollars down and 
ten a month until one hundred dollars had 
been paid. The first payment was met. Then 
the old lady was delinquent for several months. 
Finally the other partner in the business pro- 
posed that she either pay up or release him 
after refunding her ten dollars, 
ft “You see,” the old lady explained, “I 
thought by the time the second payment was 
due we’d be doing enough business to meet my 
payments out of the dividends.” 
ftYou can't fatten a cow on her own milk, 
ft The element of risk — gambling — the will- 
ingness' to take chances — is back of more suc- 
cesses in business than efficiency, foresight or 
any other feature. 

ft We are continually meeting the man who 
“could have bought a half-interest in it for a 
song.” 

ft All great business men are plungers. 
ftBig institutions are big because they do 
things on a big scale, rather than that they do 
big Slings on a big scale because the institution 
is big. 

ft The reasons Americans, are distinctively a 
business people is that they are by nature care- 


EX AMPLE 452 
A page in Cloister type 


EXAMPLE 453 

Use of paragraph marks. From Cottrell's Magazine 
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The LANTERN 

LIGHTED BY THE 

iMAmsden Studios Qevelaml^M 


Nelson t. Amide n F Jit»- 



EXAMPLE 454 

A good specimen of house-organ cover 

not different from that of other kinds. The appearance of 
a publication is maintained and the matter is merely 
adapted to the dimensions of the blotter. 

House-organs are sometimes successful when laid out 
in newspaper style for four pages about 0x12 inches in 
size. The text matter is planned for three columns, the 
text type being eight- or nine-point, such as is customarily 
found on machines. Headings are graduated on the news- 
paper plan according to their importance. Illustrations 



EXAMPLE 496 

Cover of "The Philistine” issued about two months 
before Elbert Hubbard went down with the "Lusitania” 


into their minds. Make them feel the facts 
that competition is holding back. Show 
them that now is the time. 
t Prove to them that the time to get the 
trout is when everyone isn’t whipping the 
stream, and that the liberal bait-buyer fills 
his creel while the man who depended upon 
short worms is still searching for his break- 
fast. A. Booster 


Selling Service 

A MANUFACTURER of color plates 
drifted into my sanctum a week ago. 
“How’s business?” I asked. 

“Not so good,” he replied. Then the 
corners of his mouth dropped a bit and he 
said, “What, in your judgment, are the 
propects for fall?” 

“It’s just as easy to guess one way as it is 
the other,” I said, “but it’s my firm belief 
that, unless the nails all come out and the 
bottom drops, we’re in for a run of good 
business. 

I believe this is particularly true when the 
matter of color plates is considered, and of 
course color plates are useless until after the 
printer has had a chance to print them. 

• “From what I know and can learn of con- 
ditions, there is a strong leaning on the part 


WOW flattering aomeone by imitation, watch out for the copy- 
right.— Hubbtll* Individuality. 



EXAMPLE 455 

Blank space used to good advantage. 
Text page from "Tbe Ambassador” 


are included at suitable points in such newspaper-like 
house-organs. 

There is suggestion for a novel house-organ treated in 
old-time newspaper style in the reproductions of the first 
two newspapers published in America. (See Examples 
401 and 402 of the chapter on “Newspapers.”) 

A western printer, who has found the house-organ to be 
effective in his business, expressed himself in these words : 

Nowadays children are entertained as they are taught, and 
they learn unconsciously and much more readily than when 
study was made a task and a hardship. That is the principle 
we must embody in a house-organ — entertain and instruct simul- 
taneously. Make your readers smile and enjoy themselves while 
they are learning the value of good printing, prompt service and 
square dealing. Create in them a desire to be as particular about 
their printing as they are about their company or the set of a 
collar, but keep them entertained and interested the while. Of 
course this can be overdone, so don’t make the mistake of having 
too much outside matter, but keep to your subject in a tactful 
way. 

The day is past when business secrets can be kept from the 
buying public. During the past ten years magazine and general 
advertising policies have educated consumers along entirely new 
lines, and now they insist on knowing why they pay special prices 
for specific articles. They not only want to know why, but what 
it is, where it comes from, who makes and sells it, and how. The 
sooner we tell them these things, just that much sooner will con- 
fidence be established and buyers of printing acquire a knowl- 
edge that will enable them to buy intelligently, to distinguish 
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EXAMPLE 457 
An “almanack" feature 
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WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS? 

TYOUBTLESS most of the businesses reached 
^ by the Almanack are affected by condi- 
tions controlled, in some measure, by the Great 
War. 




Some of these businesses have been enjoying 
months of unexampled prosperity. 

Others, in the eloquent vernacular of the 
day, have been up against it good and proper. 

A few others, perhaps, have been in the 
anomalous situation of not knowing where they 
were at — neither advancing nor losing, or else 
simultaneously prospering and suffering. 

Wherefore this question seems to us to be 
particularly important : What plans have you 
made for pushing your business after the tide 
changes? 



CTART the 
^ day right. 
Read “A Cure 
for Cold Feet ” 
— Page 8 

1 J 1 


March 24, 191 S NumUci _9 


EXAMPLE 458 EXAMPLE 459 

Bodoni typography Cover of a small house-organ 


between the economy in good service and the extravagance in 
poor service. In a house-organ there is unlimited opportunity 
for preaching the gospel of good service and for educating the 
public to the fact that that kind of service is the cheapest. 

I consider the establishment of this confidence between the 
printer and customer one of the strongest pulling features of 
a house-organ. I do not mean by that that one should open his 
books to the public, but give enough information to let your 
readers know that you are in a business that requires capital for 
its conduct, that it is a dignified business, that you give efficient 
service, and that such efficiency costs you proportionately as 
much as it costs him. Having let your readers into this much of 
your business secrets, keep hammering away on your service and 
efficiency, but do it in a tactful way. Don’t bore him. Entertain 
him. Remember the old proverb, “He who tries to prove too 
much proves nothing.” So give it in homeopathic doses, but 
mighty regular ones. 

A feature of the house-organ as issued by a printer 
should be specimens of actual work. Small cover designs 
and pages from booklets and other specimens can be saved 
and collected from overruns and presented in the house- 
organ. It would be better to use but one or two specimens 
in each issue than to overload the publication. Only cred- 
itable work should be included in this manner. If, say, a 
bit of four-color process work is produced, it should not 
be used as an exhibit merely because there is color in it, 
but it should be tested by answering these questions: Is it 
a good drawing? Are the colors properly blended, or is 
there an unpleasant predominance of red and yellow? 
Are the plates in good condition ? Have they been properly 
printed? Unless the answer is affirmative, it would be bet- 
ter to include neat, modest black-and-white specimens. 

Many house-organs are made ineffective by the anxiety 
of the business house issuing it to include everything pos- 


sible. A number of issues should be planned and each 
should contain a limited amount of text matter and illus- 
tration. Many of those to whom the house-organ is sent 
also receive dozens of others, and examination and read- 
ing of the publication should not be discouraged. When 
there is too much of an abundance, the house-organ is 
either thrown in the waste basket or laid aside and never 
looked at again. 

Loose inclosures should not be numerous. Attention is 
frequently taken away from the house-organ itself by the 
variety of envelop slips, calendars and blotters that are 
included in the mailing. There should be nothing but a 
return post card, and this should be clipped to the inside 
of the rear cover and not tucked in on top of the title- 
page, as is too often done. Several return cards are repro- 
duced (Examples 4 G 0 , 461 and 462 ). When these post 
cards are planned the postal regulations governing their 
use should be investigated. It may be well to quote from 
the United States Postal Guide: 

Post cards manufactured by private persons, consisting of an 
unfolded piece of cardboard in quality and weight substantially 
like the Government postal card, not exceeding in size 3 9/16 
by 6 9/16 inches, nor less than 2% by 4 inches, bearing either 
written or printed messages, are transmissible without cover in 
the domestic mails (including the possessions of the United 
States), and to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Republic of Panama, and 
city of Shanghai (China), at the postage rate of 1 cent each, 
and in the foreign mails at the rate of 2 cents each, to be paid 
by stamps affixed. 

Advertisements and illustrations may appear on the back of 
the card and on the left half of the face. The right half of the 
face must be reserved for the address, postage stamps, post- 
mark, etc. 


Th« Maxchbanki Prim, 114 Eatf 1 3 th Strut, iVrw TV* 
We arc interested in 


POST CARD 

Private 


The Marchbanks Preu 

1 1 4. East 13 th Street 

New York City 


I have a job on hand as briefly follows : 


but I haven't an itlea how / can make it different! 
Wonder if you can help me? 

Mr AW 
fb* A Aismti 


EXAMPLE 460 EXAMPLE 461 EXAMPLE 462 

Suggestions for treatment of the return post cards that usually accompany house-organs 
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BOOKS 6 ? THE MAN 
A man is himself plus the books he reads, 
said an eminent divine, which statement is 
borne out by the experiences in 1 722 of a 
great printer in America. This man half- 
starved his body that his soul might have 
nourishment, and the wisdom of his action 
was proved in after years when the nations 
of the world paid homage to his greatness 
of intellect. 

Caslon Oldstyle 471 

BOOKS & THE MAN 
A man is himself plus the books he reads, 
said an eminent divine, which statement is 
borne out by the experiences i n 1 7 2 2 of a great 
printer in America. This man half-starved his 
body that his soul might have nourishment, 
and the wisdom of his action was proved in 
after years when the nations of the world paid 
homage to his greatness of intellect. 

Baskerville Roman 


BOOKS & THE MAN 
A man is himself plus the books he reads, 
said an eminent divine, which statement 
is borne out by the experiences in 1722 
of a great printer in America. This man 
half'Starved his body that his soul might 
have nourishment, and the wisdom of his 
action was proved in after years when 
the nations of the world paid homage to 
his greatness of intellect. 

Kennerley Oldstyle 

BOOKS & THE MAN 
A man is himself plus the books he reads, said 
an eminent divine, which statement is borne 
out by the experiences in 1722 of a great 
printerinAmerica.Thisman half-starved his 
body that his soul might have nourishment, 
and the wisdom of his action was proved in 
af ter years when the nations of the world paid 
homage to his greatness of intellect. 

Bodoni Book 


BOOKS 6 ? THE MAN 
A man is himself plus the books he reads, 
said an eminent divine,which statement is 
borne out by the experiences in 1722 of a 
great printer in America. This man half- 
starved his body that his soul might have 
nourishment, and the wisdom of his action 
was proved in after years when the nations 
of the world paid homage to his greatness 
of intellect. 

Caalon Oldstyle 471 

BOOKS & THE MAN 
A man is himself plus the books he reads, 
said an eminent divine, which statement is 
bomeoutby theexperiencesin 1722 ofagreat 
printer in America. This man half-starved his 
body that his soul might have nourishment, 
and the wisdom of his acdon was proved in 
after years when the nationsof the world paid 
homage to his greatness of intellect. 

Baibmlk Roman 


BOOKS & THE MAN 
A man is himself plus the books he reads, 
said an eminent divine, which statement 
is borne out. by the experiences in 1722 
of a great printer in America. This man 
half'Starved his body that his soul might 
have nourishment, and the wisdom of his 
action was proved in after years when 
the nations of the world paid homage to 
his greatness of intellect 

Kaonakr ObJttrU 

BOOKS & THE MAN 
Aman is himself plus thebookshe reads, said 
an eminent divine, which statement is borne 
out by the experiences in 1722 of a great 
printer in America. This man half-starved his 
body that his soul might have nourishment, 
and the wisdom of his action was proved in 
afteryears when the nationsof the world paid 
homage to his greatness of intellect. 


EXAMPLE 463 

Comparison of the same type forms printed on a hard-finished paper, and also on a soft-finished paper. 
The good qualities of these type-faces (Caslon Oldstyle, Baskerville Roman, Kennerley Oldstyle 
and Bodoni Book) are more evident and the print of die types more legible on the soft-finished paper 
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TYPE -FACES 


TYPE-FACES, at first acquaintance, are no more easily 
remembered than the faces of people we meet. Many per- 
sons look alike and many type-faces look alike, until we 
get to know them intimately and are able to distinguish 
their characteristics. The average man or woman is unable 
to identify Caslon Oldstyle, Scotch Roman, Bodoni Mod- 
ern, or any specific letter used in printing, altho there are 
those who have a vague idea of the existence of types 
known as “old-style” or “modern.” 

The fact that there are thousands of type-faces on the 
market adds to the difficulty of recognizing and naming 
them, and the situation is further involved by the practice 
of composing-machine makers in using only numbers to 
designate type-faces and by various typefounders giving 
different names to the same design of type. The special 



type-faces of private presses are usually given the name 
of the work on which they are first used. 


Six Representative Standard 
Roman Type-Faces 

Believing that such a service would be appreciated by 
printers and users of typography, the author made a study 
of the thousands of Roman type-faces on the market, with 
the purpose of selecting a half-dozen representative stand- 
ard faces. It was felt that these type-faces should be legi- 
ble and good-looking, and possess character; that their 
merits should be acknowledged by authorities, and that 
the types should be capable of wide serviceability on both 
book and job work. 


IKBtiBBBNBEBBKBfiBflB 
rjmiHiWJiiB innn 
hlBBFlBUBBBllB HBMBBl 

mwKMmnmi'MumK'mmm 


hi 

WJi 

VI 

WA 


■■ MHIIV l 

■■HHHHBfl 


EXAMPLE 464-A 

Roman alphabet from the inscription on the base of the 
Trajan column. Rome, about A. D. 114. From Johnston 


wmmmxmmxm'AmwmmFMi 
rain mwmmmfdmwAmmmml 

mmmm mmmmwxmm mmwmml 

I BK29B H9BHBBB BBUBBj 

ibbiib"SS 3 " 5 b 3 b 5 b 5 I 

i ■■■ mmmmmmmm mbm 
i hbi mmmmmmmmmm mmmm 

I HI IBB9PBBPBIJB mmwM 

8”88"8b83iiSS38381 

mmmm mmm bbi ibbiwibh 

finii mmm bbi ibbbiI'jbB 

mmmm hk bbi ibbbh mmm 


EXAMPLE 464-B 

Proportions of Roman capitals as found in the 
Trajan alphabet, and a few additional letters 
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‘ABCDEF GHILMNOP Q.RS TVX 

Early Roman Pen-Made Capitals 

■ cbe p 

9 b j l con 0 p q j* s t 

Roman Uncials 

c at> c di> e f 

gbulmnop qrzfjtu# 

Early Black Letter 

» abcdef 

j It j Imno'pcjrfrujc 

. abcdef 

Caroline Minuscules, or Whit* Letter 

ghilmnopqrstux 


Cloister Oldstyle 


- abcdef gh i j kl mnopq rf st u v wxy z 

Joseph Moxon’s Letters 

g abcdefghijklmnopqrfstuvwxyz 

Cation Oldstyle 


EXAMPLE 465 

Evolution of Roman lower-case type-faces. (A) Pen-made Roman capitals. (B) Development into Minuscules or 
lower-case thru rapid lettering. (C) Black Letter or German Text developed from Roman Uncials. (D)^Vhite Letter, 
the open, legible Caroline Minuscules, on which Jenson based his Roman type-face of 1470. (E) A recent type- 
face closely modeled on Jenson's Roman types. (F) Joseph Moxon's letters of 1676. (G) Caslon's type-face of 1722 


The face first selected — and without hesitation — was 
Caslon Oldstyle as originally designed. Scotch Roman was 
the second selection, Cheltenham Oldstyle the third, Clois- 
ter Oldstyle the fourth, Bodoni Book the fifth, and French 
Oldstyle the sixth. (All shown in Example 407.) 

Type-faces designed and cut for private use were not 
considered in making these selections, as it was believed 
best to adhere to type-faces that are procurable from most 


foundries and that are available for machine composition. 
It may be well to inject here a warning that most so-called 
Caslon Oldstyles are not as good as the one selected (Ex- 
ample 407-B) ; that Jenson Oldstyle is inferior to Clois- 
ter Oldstyle (Example 4<>7-A) as a representative of the 
original Jenson type. However, good representatives of 
Scotch Roman (Example 407-D) are obtainable under the 
name of Wayside, of National Roman, etc. 


ABCDEFGH I J KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 


(A) Modernized Oldstyle, the Miller flC Richard type-face of about 1852 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 


(B) Century Expanded, the Benton "modern” type-face of 1901 


EXAMPLE 466 

Two standard type-faces that rate high in legibility, but that are colorless in the mass and lacking in the pleasing irregu- 
larities of form that characterized Roman type-faces before the nineteenth century. The various qualities of legibility 
found in Modernized Oldstyle have been converted to narrower letter shapes and more “modern" form in Century Expanded 
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ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 

(A) Cloister Oldstyle, representing the Roman type- face used by Nicholas Jenson, 1470 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP Q^R STUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 


(B) Caslon Oldstyle, as designed and cut by William Caslon, 1722 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 

(C) Bodoni Book, representing the "modern” type- faces of John Baptist Bodoni, 1768-1813 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 

(D) Scotch Roman, representing the "modem” type-face of Mrs. Henry Caslon, 1796 

abcdefghijklmnopclrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 

^ (E) French Oldstyle (Cadmus) , the "Ekevier” of Gustave Mayeur, 1878 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz How it appears assembled 


(F) Cheltenham Oldstyle, the Kimball- Goodhue type-face, 1902 


EXAMPLE 467 

Six standard representative Roman type-faces, approved by authorities for both beauty and legibility, 
and selected by the author from the thousands of type-faces available for band and machine composition 


Selection of these faces was also made just as a person 
makes a wise selection of records for a Victrola — for per- 
manency and investment. As standard records can be se- 
lected which will “wear” for a long time, so standard 
type-faces can be selected which will look well for many 
years. Good type-faces are like good music. 

We will discuss these six faces. 


Cloister Oldstyle . — Use in American printing of a 
standard type-face based on the Roman letter cut by 
Nicholas Jenson about 1470 has been retarded by the 
fact that typefounders in this country some years ago used 


as a model Morris's interpretation of the Jenson face in- 
stead of going direct to the original letter. Jenson's face 
had been copied by Bruce Rogers, T. J. Cobden-Sander- 
son, Frederic W. Goudy and others, and the fonts used 
privately, but for general use it was not until 1914 that a 
creditable copy of the face was made available by the 
good judgment displayed by the American Type Founders 
Company in bringing out Cloister Oldstyle. This is prob- 
ably the best rendition of the spirit of an old Roman type- 
face that a modern type foundry has made. If there is a 
fault, it is that the lower-case letters set a trifle too close. 

J enson’s face was not the first Roman type made, as is 
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A6H0 Si excelled tgeirio Wt quom (c doftrmp pp* 
nirns dedidi(Tenc:quicqmdUboris potent impend*: 
contemns omnibus publids & priuarfsa&ionibus: 
admqraredp ucruaris ftudw ft contulcruc : exiftima « 
tes muUodTc prpdaruis bumanaru diiunaruqi reru 
^mueftxgare ac (Hre ndone | ftruedis opibus aut cu^ 
mulandts bonoribus mberere:Qutbus rebus quoniam fragilestcrreneq} 
func : Si ad foliius corporis pdnent culmm nemo mdior : nemo mftior effVd 
poteft.Erat quidq illi uerictds cogmrione digniftimi quam (ore tacopere 
cupiuerut:acqj in uceam rebus omnibus anteponerec : Ham Si abieciffc 
quofda res familtares fiias ec renudafft uniuerfts uolupnubus conftac : ut 
iola nudamcp iurtucc : nudi ocpediaqf ftquercnt : eanru apud eos uirtutis 
nomen ec auclontas ualuic : uc m ea omne fummi boni premium pdtcaw . 
Sed neqj adeph' fuc id quod uolebac : Si opera funul acqj mduftria pdide^ 
rue : quia uenns ideft arebanu fumt dei qui fecit omnia ntgenio ac jPpriis 
fenfibus no poceft compbedi : alioqum nihil fitter dcu bontmeq^ diftaret ft 
coftlta Si dilpoftctones illuis maieftacts eceme cogindoaflequeret buma^ 
na. Quod quia fien no potuic uc ho ***^<i r» (V (nfn nnfepr* • 

eft paffus bommemdeusiume fapie 
ullo laboriseffeclu uagari per cenel 
aliquando :8i nononem uerinds n 
nulla ciTc monftnrec : si erradac u 
oftederec . Verfi quonta pauci utun 
obuolun mobfeuro uerinslacet: e 
nds affercoribus egec : uelodioidt 
bomrnum prodiuis m uid a pad nc 
(udopmbene:uida uerouolupntt 
fcruncurmpcepf :ac bonoy (peach 
redu efft bis erroribus credidt uc c 
mdocti ad uera religiorte.Que pro 
pucanda eft q ilia onroria m qua d 
arguta malicia iuuenes erudiebanv 


EXAMPLE 468 

Type-face used in Italy by Sweinbeim 
and Pannartz in 1465. From De Vinne 



uim cu maxia iniuria pfenferit.Edepol np nr 
populo exprimit'.Deputat parui precii.qui. 
earn, qui deputat earn in te nullius precii co 
defedi diem.nota accufatiuocafu ufum efle 
tfto.mcmoriter Si uigilater feruus Miconiu 
dixit: ne uideref negligetia uelobliuioneft 
eft. Miconiu bofpite.bene oftenditle memo 
deatur uere illufus cu opera dederit.ltaqi iep 
Si inceptus:quafuneptus, Adolefcens die d 
demide fxipium feruus imitat*' :Si eft juijahi 
tria mandata funt inquireda:tria inquiftta ft 
bene tranfit a mimetico ad Diegematicon A 
Quenq eiTe arbitror.i.non p 
pudebat (edere an Iterrogare. A noftro affin 
liter indurit feruus dicere ab noftro affine c 
ct prius eft nofter focer uenit pro pampbili £ 
poeta monftrat locutura pfonam. Quid bui 
nibil feiturus eft excurfurus piger. Parmem 

EXAMPLE 469 

Tbe Roman types of John and Wendelin of Spires, 
Venice, 1469. Greek letters were to be written in 
tbe line now balf blank. From tbe original in Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum, Jersey City, N. J. 
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temporibus faluatoris noftri nariuitate fuiffe:dodrinaqj quito decio 
TTyberii cxfaris anno euangelica incoepiffe.$i quis ergo ab hoc tybeni 
anno ad fupenora fcandens diligeter ufqj ad Iparium pfarum regem 
Si reftiturione templi perueniet quingentos , xlviii.annosinter Tyberiu 
et fecudum Parii annum interfuiffe comperiet. $ecundus enim U>ani 
annus fexagefimx quintx olympiads primus fmt:{Tyberii auteqntus 
dedmus ducenrifimx ac primx olympiadis quartus fuenitur^Ita cetu, 
ac triginta feptem olympiades interfuiffe mamfefte uidentunq nume/ 
rus quatemario audus : quadnenm u. enim olympiadiattribuitur quiz 
gentos.xlvrii. annos effecic.fn fecudo aute anno iParii feptuagefimus 
hierofolymoiy et templi deftrudionis fuit ut iudxoru hifforia oftedit: 
(Juod fi a fecundo fyarii anno ad prima olympiadem percurras olym' 
piades quidem. lxiiii . annos : cclyi , interfuiffe comperies.Quos quidem 
annos fi ab ultimo defolationis anno ac reffaurationis prinripio afce/ 
dendo auferas ad quinquagefimu annum Qzix iudxorum regis quq 
teporejlfaias Sc Qfee prophetarunt omnino puemes.Ita prima olym' 
piasffaix temporibus fuiffe menitur.(Tnde autem a prima olympiade 
ufqj ad captiuitatem troix ut grxcoru ipforum hiftorix fignincat qua/ 
dringenti ac quinquaginta anni colliguntunquem annorum numey 
a quinquagefimo <()zix anno fimiliter auferendo ad tertium annum 
labdonis iudxoru iudicis perueniesjtfta troianx urbis deftrudio fepte 
annis anteq $anfon hebrxos iudicaffet fuiffe ofteditur: quern corporis 
robore inuidu fuiffe ut herculem s? 

w 

a capriuitate troiana fi quadrigentt 
6C temgena cecrope deuenies.®mn 
narrantur poft Cecropem fuiffe cor. 
phxthontis fcendiu:natiuitas Ericl 
myfteria: ^leufiniorri conftitutio :] 
iouej^ppollinis partus :(^admi ad t 
llli 5>ionyfus:et J4inos:xfculapius 
cropem omnes fuerunt.^uare omi 
fuiffe confirmacur.^. moyfe ucro u 
quingentos ac qumqj annos comp< 

EXAMPLE 470 

The beautiful “White Letter" Roman type-face of 
Nicholas Jenson, 1470, from “Eusebius," the first book 
printed by him at Venice. The dot over the “i," small 
and slightly to the right, is found, also, in the manu- 
script specimen here inserted. From the original in the 
Typographic Library and Museum. Jersey City, N. J. 


EXAMPLE 471 

Section of manuscript of the fifteenth century, in the 
Charlemagne “White Letter" on which Jenson may 
have modeled his Roman type-face. From Humphrey 



1RIMAGNI 
noftn matores 
non fine caufa 
p ra ponebant 
rufrt cos romanos urbais, 
Vt run entm q m utlla ui 
uunt tgruutores q qutm. 


fuo 


a gro uerlantur m att 
ope re faciundo ficqunn 
o pptdo federent. :q q mra 
coletent dgitdtoftorr pu 
tabant. Itac j ne anrm tea 
Jim ferric : ut norm mo 
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PRAESTANTI. VIRO 

IVRIS. VTRIVSCLVE. SIN 
gulari cognitioneornato 

FRANCISCO. MORANDO 

uildns Manutius Paulli F 

$. P. D 

VMQyAM eoraminftitu- 
^ turn probaui,qui eo animo fe 
ad litteras conferuntjU^prae 
ter fuam utilitatem , nihil cu- 
rent. quo enim pluribus communica- 
tur, eo nobilior eft Virtus. Accedit il- 
Jud, quod fama nominis noftri & pro- 
pagaturfcriptis, & perpetuo cuftodi- 
tur : qui eft uberrimus , ac praeftantilfi- 
mus licrerarum frudus . quamobrem 
eo Temper cogitationes meae fpeda- 
runt } ut ea praeftare poflem , quae ftu- 
diofis omnibus utilitatem aliquam af- 
ferrent, meumq. nomen pofteris etiam 
proderent, in quo Aui mci , Parentisq 
ueftigia cumfequarjfi me dignum utro- 

A a que 


EXAMPLE 472 

Type-face used by Paul Manutius at Venice in 1566 

sometimes supposed; others had previously been used 
(Example 4G9), but it was the first Roman type to meet 
the approval of those who preferred the Italian White 
Letter to the Gothic Black Letter. 

Sweinheim and Pannartz were German printers who, 
in 1465, began to print near Rome. Until this time the 
black Text letter such as Gutenberg had printed with 
ten years before was the only one used in typography, 
but book buyers in Italy wanted Italian lettering. The 
German printers attempted to cut an Italian face, but in 
appearance they did not advance far from Gothic letter- 
ing (Example 468). 


<1 PROBI AEMILII DE VIRORVM EXC ELLEN 
TTVM VITA PER. M. NICOLAVM IENSON 
VENETHS OPVS FOELIOTER IMPRESSVM 
EST ANNO A CHRISTI INCARNATIONS. 
M.CCCC.LXXI. Vni.IDVS MARTIAS. 

EXAMPLE 473 

Cloister Oldstyle set in imitation of the Jenson title 
on page 14. Printed and zinc-etched, as was the original 


A cinq heures precises, j’entrais 4 I’usi 
a gaz de la Villette. On dirait Ies mines < 
Iossales d’une ville de cyclopes. D’enorn 
et sombres avenues s’ouvrent entre Ies Ioui 
gazom&res align^s Tun derriere I’autre, j 
reilles 4 des colonnes monstrueuses, tri 


EXAMPLE 474 

Type-face cut in 1693. now used hy the National Print- 
ing Office, Paris. Notice slight projection on lower-case 
“1," a decorative feature used hy Gutenberg in his types 

John and Wendelin of Spires, Germans, began to print 
at Venice in 1469 with a type-face that was more Italian 
in character, yet it had Gothic characteristics. Nicholas 
Jenson, a Frenchman, who began to print in 1470 at 


tamen ut frequentius pro Amyraldo, cujus ju- 
tamen ut frequentius pro Amyraldo , cujus ju- 
tamen ut frequentius pro Amyraldo . cujus ju- 
tamen ut frequentius pro Amyraldo, cujus ju- 


EXAMPLE 475 

The first line is set in Cloister Oldstyle: second repro- 
duced from Elzevir page opposite; third set in Cadmus; 
fourth in Caslon Oldstyle. These lines are zinc-etched 

Venice, was more successful, and he gave to the world the 
fine Roman type-face that he used on his first book, shown, 
together with a sample of contemporary lettering of simi- 
lar design, as Example 470. More facts about Jenson will 
be found on page 14. 


genesis. Tranflat. B. Hierony. Crcatio . 

Capvt primvm. 

N principio creauit Deus cae- 
lum 6c terra. t Terra autem 
erat inanis 6c vacua : 6c tene- 
brae erant fuper facie abyfsi: 
& piritus Dei ferebatur fu- 

3 per aquas. * Dixitq; Deus, Fiat lux. Et fa<5ta eft 

4 lux. * Et vidit Deus lucem quod diet bona : 6c 

5 diuifit lucem a tenebris. t Appellauitq; lucem 
diem; 6c tenebras node. Fadumq; eft vefpere 

6 6c mane dies vnus. * Dixit quoque Deus, Fiat 
firmamentu in medio aquarum; 6c diuidat a- 

7 quas ab aquis. 5 Et fecit Deus firmamentum, 
diuifitq; aquas quae erant fub firmamento, ab 
his quae erant fuper firmamentu. Et fadtum eft 


EXAMPLE 476 

Cheltenham Oldstyle. with the capitals a size smaller, 
set in imitation of the Plant in typography on page 16 
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V I N D I C I M, 

Quibus lcntentia D. Arminii 
D E 

JURE DEI IN CREATURAS, 

Defenditur adverfus 

MOSEM AMYRALDUM. 



Caput 1. 

OccaJtQ (fa fumnta hujus fcriptionis. 

\ U m Theftum .G omari Exmen 
magnam jam partem , mea 
i cura , typis effct dcfcriptum, 
\ oportune mihi funt ab ami- 
co oblatae , Mofis Amyraldi 
Frofefforis Salmurienfis Dtfferta - 
tames Theologies quatuor : qua- 
rum fecunda quae de Jure Dei in creatures in- 
fcribitur , meae & D. Arminii (ententiae oppofi- 
ta eft. Earn cum avide perlegiflem , parum oc- 
currit bonae frugis : contra fcedos pamm errores 
deprehendi. Inprimis veroillud diiplicuit, quod 
immodico contradicendi Audio abreptus , etiam 
ea quae maniieftilftmae funt veritatisvellicaret. 
Qua de caufa putavi , confeftim aliquid efle re- 
ponendum, & propter argumenti fimilitudinem, 
Arminii opufculo quod in publicum exire ge- 
ftiebat > appendicismftar fubjiciendum : debere 
me iftud veritati divinae patrocinium , quae per 
noftrum utriufque latus impeteretur. Difputa- 
tioni huic occafionem dedit Trattatus de Pradefti - 
natione , ab Amyraldo ante decennium Gallico 
•fermone evulgatus : in quo cum Chriftum pro 
cundis hominibus squaliter mortem obiifle con- 
tendat, aliaque nonnulla doceat quae Remon- 
ftrantium fententiae affiniaefle videntur; id Pe- 
trus Molinaus Sedanehfis Profeflor adeo aegre tulit, 
jut peculiari libello Tradatum ilium examinan- 
dum fibi fumpferit. Ego vero Molinaeani Exa- 
num aliquanto poft exemplar nadus , de dogma- 
tis inter ipfos controverts Sententiam meampu- 
blice quoque , fed fuppreflfo nomine, dixi : in 


didit, turn in prof 'undam inf erorumalyffum demer- 
JiJfet , nulla habit a ratione afiionum ipfirn feu bonarum 
feu malar urn, tantum ut fummum fuum in creaturae 
imperium oftenderet , debuijfe hmineminea feveri r- 
tate non 'mvitum acquit feere , quia creatura creators* 
eft , ex abfoluto jure atque indefinite. Ad quod Mo- 
linaeus regeffit : Jus creatoru abfolutum adinjufta 
ufque non extendi , nec poffe ab eo ufurpari inodio 
profequendo fuo operty faujufta atque infante crea~ 
tura. Nam praterquam qupd injuft a foret ejufmodi 
poena, Deum hoc ratione homittem etiam redditurutri 
improbum , & ad fist odium atque murmur a impulfu - 
rum.: eo quod fieri non poffet ut homo , qui nullum ex 
fuo erga Deum Amort ftuQumperciperet , quamdiu 
Dem turn odijfet ac m sternum cruciaret , aliter erga 
ipfum afftdiu ejfet. Ego vero hac animad verfione 
leda , cum mihi non infirmis niti rationibus vi— 
deretur, fed de Amyraldi mente fubdubitarem, 
dixi: Concedo accufationem iftam ejfe juftam , ft hac 
verba t in infero* demergere, Amjraldusde cru- 
jiatibus sternis intelligat , ut vulgo fieri folet , & ip fa 
quoque imuere videtur. Sedfaillufignificare tantum 
veUet , Deum jure homni vitam & m mm taffa 
ut fee I 


mere > 
in qua per inf 
liguntury ha 
foret . Ipfius 
auferre quod 
fummum jus 
dety pro arl 
qum jufte / 
aternos cruets 
culpam prsfa 


Deo ad Sodon 


EXAMPLE 477 

Type -faces used by Daniel Elzevir at Amsterdam 
in 1675. From “Tbe American Printer" library 






N e 


LX. 


58 


Gros-ro main. 

Ce font les hommes, 
dit Plutarque , de qui 
nous apprenons a dif- 
courir , mais ce font 
les Dieux qui nous 
enfeignent a garder le 

EXAMPLE 478 

Tbe Roman types of Fournier, tbe French 
founder, taken from bis type book of 1766 
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EXAMPLE 479 

A capital alphabet drawn by Joseph Moxon 
( 1676) to a scale of forty-two small squares 


EXAMPLE 480 

Moxon's lower-case alphabet, which he says was 
patterned after the letters of a Dutch punch cutter 


As time went on, printers and typefounders made 
changes in the Jenson design, but these alterations were 
not numerous (the cross stroke in the lower-case e was 

A SPE C EM E N 

i ' | 

By W. CASLON, Lettcr-Foumkr, in Ironmonger-Row, OM-Stnx-t, LONDON. 

A RCD 

*»• * rc n ef o h j i mm n of *uBCDt. r-/rjiKi M\n wytsjTu ? ?s.\xzjngsn 

ABCDEFG { 

abcdefghi sarsTSsrrrSH. 1 

ABCDEFCHUK iiSgSK&t 

abcdkfgh t JKL rz£.7rn« »;;; /, «>: /. , V^rT*-^ 

ABCDEtCMIKLMN ^ 

Quouiquc tan- 
dem ubutcre, ■; 
t C /. it ij n v j . 

Cmti/iM . - ■ 

patlentia mfintf V.J^: { . \ :J ' ;LT ; ::X~Z » 

Quouiquc tanck.ii ' ^ 

abntere, Catilina, *£ ** 

psinentia ooftra r , . _ 

quatmiiu nos ctiam 
JQwetfuf tamirm a - 

/>r,7/Ai frjftra* qua*- EcT;'T . : ”-ir_ V • 

i ^r *w r//i;sr 5 ^ % -x. cT 

Qumifeur tandem abu- I?. ~ 1 *^V*^ ' ^ 

tere. Cantina, paocnra .V - - ~ yj». 

ooftn ? c^uan/diu no c- j.f.S.r . ■».:-. JT*. v*rr.;j *~v - — £-«g 

(ism furor irtc runs flHHttSn* ; W£jj ’* T**!' 

%gomfftrt rundtm,ibnrtrt % £ V", . V 

Ctt.-J;**. panrn',4 mrtrat ' T* ~ L* . 

w stum furor g*r • ‘ * f*? ^ 

X96BS8! .*'^353885 ■tES.v;J32S*R»5 nesufti aatatSwjimS 


:r.~r 




EXAMPLE 481 

Earliest known specimen sheet of printing 
types, issued by William Caslon in 1734 


one, Example 495), and fairly close resemblance to the 
Jenson types is found in the Roman types of Paul Manu- 
tius, 1566 (Example 472), Daniel Elzevir, 1675 (Exam- 
ple 477), and Fournier, 1766 (Example 478). 

In selecting a page from Jenson’s book, “Eusebius,” to 
be photographed, the writer had great difficulty in finding 
one of sufficient evenness and clearness of print. It may 
be that Jenson, in his endeavor to enhance the “White 
Letter” effect of his types, used a minimum of ink, and, 
under these circumstances it was perhaps more difficult 
for him to maintain consistent page color than it was for 
Gutenberg to do so with his “Black Letter” pages. Bruce 
Rogers’s printing of his Jenson-like pages of typography 
would be a revelation to the old-time Venetian printer. 

J enson made his Roman letter in only one size, and that 
fairly large (about sixteen-point), so that the open de- 
sign of the characters would admit white light from the 
paper background. When, some years later, he was re- 
quired to print cheap devotional books, he cut and used 
a compact Black Letter Text type for the purpose. 

There is now a movement away from the mechanical 
style of type-face, restricted in design by arbitrary craft 
rules, in the direction of the graceful, interesting yet legi- 
ble faces represented by Cloister Oldstyle. 

This type will be found in use in Examples 171, 240, 
256, 266*, 286, 316, 337, 340, 341, 345, 357, 359, 372, 
383, 399 and 452. 

The Italic that accompanies Cloister Oldstyle is based 
on the Italic of Aldus Manutius. 

Caslon Oldstyle . — This is a historic American type- 
face. It was used by that renowned American printer, 
Benjamin Franklin; it appears on eighteenth-century 
school books, and even our paper money was printed with 
it. It was the type-face used by John Dunlap, the Phila- 
delphia printer, in setting up and printing the first pub- 
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ABCDE 

abedef 

FGHIJ 

ghijklmn 

K.LM N 

opqrfstv 

OPQR 
ST V U 

uwxyz 

WXYZ 

125456780 


EXAMPLES 479-A ,ni 480 -A 
The Moxon alphabets inked in 
and reproduced in a smaller size 



lished copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a few hours after it had been 
passed by Congress, July 4 , 1770 . (See 
facsimile that appears as a frontispiece 
to this book). It was one of these copies 
that was read to the Continental Army. 

Today, nearly two hundred years af- 
ter the first font was cut, Caslon Oldstyle 
has the approval of the good printers of 
America, who regard it, in its original 
form, as the best and most useful Roman 
type-face available, as it is one of the 
few old faces the punches and matrices 
of which have been preserved and placed 
at the disposal of all printers. 

The Caslon foundry in England now 
casts the original letter as “Caslon Old- 
face.” In this country, all typefounders 
make some sort of Caslon, and it may be 
procured practically in its original form, 
with long descenders, kerned f and j, old 
special characters, decorated Italic capi- 
tals and all, from the American Type 
Founders Company, which has named it 
“Caslon Oldstyle 47 1" (Example 517 ). 

Other foundries are preparing to furnish the letter 
more in its original form, and composing-machine makers 
are doing likewise. The monotype company, after cut- 
ting several faces in imitation of imitations of Caslon’s 
type, finally copied the original fairly successfully, and 
this, as now obtainable, is known as Caslon Oldstyle No. 
337 . The linotype company is recutting its Caslons and 
is making a sincere effort to reproduce the original let- 
ter as closely as possible. Mechanical difficulties prevent 
an exact duplication in every detail of the Caslon type in 
machine composition, yet the companies that are attempt- 
ing it show a spirit that augurs well for the future quality 
of printing in America. 

Caslon Oldstyle is not at its best printed on a smooth, 
highly-calendered surface. 

When properly composed and printed, it presents as 
a page a dark-gray tone, formed of a pleasant mixture 
of black ink and white paper; its letters show more of 
a contrast in thick and thin strokes than do the Roman 
types of Nicholas Jenson, and have more color and inter- 
est than the modernized old-styles of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the sizes above ten-point it measures up in legi- 
bility and beauty to the requirements of the best printers 
and other students of typography. 

Caslon did not create an entirely new Roman letter, but 
with the elements that had already been provided by Jen- 
son and the type designers of Holland he did, with good 
taste and skill, build a type-face that is distinctive, legi- 
ble and beautiful. The illustration of the evolution of 
Roman lower-case in Example 465 furnishes opportunity 
for study of this point. 


— - 

THE HISTORY OF PRINTING. 139 

Double Pica Roman, i. 

Quoufque tandem abutere Ca- 
tilina, patientia noftra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor ifte tuus e- 
ludet ? quem ad finem fefe ef- 
frenata ja&abit audacia ? nihil- 
ne te no&urnum praefidium pa 

Double Pica Roman, a. 

^ Quoufque tandem abutere, Ca- ^ 
<£ tilina, patientia noftra ? quam- ? 
f diu nos etiam furor ifte tuus e- ? 


ludet ? quem ad finem fefe eff- 
renata ja&abit audacia? nihilne 
te no&urnum praefidium palatii 

EXAMPLE 482 

There were two slightly different faces to many of the Caslon fonts. From 
the specimen pages in Luckomhe's “History of Printing." published in 1770 

The story of the designing of Caslon Oldstyle has been 
often told, yet a few brief facts may be of interest here. 

Typefounding and printing had deteriorated in Eng- 
land, and the product of the printing press was patheti- 
cally poor (the author was surprised, in examining im- 
portant volumes printed in England about 1700, at the 
consistently poor work of typefounder, compositor and 
pressman), when, in 1720 , William Caslon, an engraver 
on metal, was called upon to cut a font of Arabic charac- 
ters, to be used in printing a New Testament for the poor 
Christians in Palestine and Arabia. At the same time, for 
use at the foot of the proofs of his Arabic types, he cut 
his own name in Roman, pica size. (This was at the time 
when Benjamin Franklin was working as a journeyman 
at Watt’s printing office.) 

The pica size, however, was not cast immediately. So 
far as is known, the size of Roman first to be cast by Cas- 
lon was that called “English” (about fourteen-point), 
which he cut in 1722. Additional sizes followed, and at 
about the period of his death, in 1766, there were at least 
thirty fonts of Roman (pearl to five-line pica), nineteen 
fonts of Italic, ten fonts of Black Text, and various fonts 
of Greek, Hebrew and other alphabets, together with 
more than a half-hundred fonts of flowers and bands. 

The fonts that have been preserved to us, and that are 
purchasable, do not include all. There were Nos. 1 and 2 
faces in nonpareil, brevier, bourgeois, long-primer, small- 
pica, pica, english and double-pica (two-line small-pica). 
The No. 1 face in each case was a trifle larger than that 
of No. 2, and a third face, still larger, was made in bour- 
geois and long-primer. 
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These faces were all shown, in honor of the memory of 
William Caslon and as a tribute to the merit of the type, 
in Luckombe’s “History of Printing,” published by Ad- 
lard & Browne, London, in 1770 (Example 482). 

It is probably the smaller and lighter No. 2 faces that 
have been preserved to us in the ten-point (long-primer) 
sizes and under. The lighter, more open eighteen-point 
(great-primer) Italic (Example 517), so different from 
the Italic of the other sizes, is as Caslon made it. In some 
respects it is better than the Italic of other sizes. 

While the general appearance of all sizes of the Roman 
is the same (and of the Italic also, with the exception 
noted), there are slight differences in details of design in 
the various sizes. For this reason, when Caslon Oldstyle 
is compared with the original letters, the comparison 
should be with the same size in each instance. 

De Vinne, perhaps influenced by the prejudices and 
practices of nineteenth-century typefounders, in one of 
'his books points out as defects in the original Caslon types 
features that typefounders and composing-machine mak- 
ers are today restoring to the face as used in America. 
The “defects” were supposed to be: “Too long a beak to 
the f and j; unnecessary narrowness in the s and a, and 
in some capitals ; too great width of the c , o and v ” 

Typefounders and composing-machine makers have 
filled the type cases of the printers of this country with 
Caslons that have been improved ( !), recut, modified, ad- 
justed to “lining” systems, made bold, disfigured, sawed- 
off and ill-treated generally; and as they bring out good 
copies of the original letter, it is to be hoped that, so far 
as possible, sale of the defective and offending type-faces 
and matrices will be discontinued. 

William Caslon died in 1766, and the business was 
continued by William Caslon the second, and then by Wil- 
liam Caslon the third. Mrs. Henry Caslon conducted the 
business in 1796, when was brought out the modernized 
Caslon (Example 484-B) that was probably the model for 
the type we know as Scotch Roman. This modernization 
was a concession to the demand for types in the new style 
that had been designed by Giambattista Bodoni, an Italian 
typefounder. 

The influence of Bodoni’s ideas in type design was such 
that Caslon Oldstyle was not included in the 1805 speci- 
men book of the Caslon foundry, and did not again appear 
therein until 1860, a year after the face had been rein- 
troduced to America by a Philadelphia foundry. 


The story of the revival of Caslon Oldstyle in England 
has been told in these words: 

In the year 1843, Mr. Whittingham, of the Chiswick Press, 
waited on Mr. Caslon to ask his aid in carrying out the then 
new idea of printing, in appropriate type, “The Diary of Lady 
Willoughby,” a work of fiction, the period and diction of which 
were supposed to he of the reign of Charles I. The original mat- 
rices of the first William Caslon having been fortunately pre- 
served, Mr. Caslon undertook to supply a small font of great- 
primer. So well was Mr. Whittingham satisfied with the result 
of his experiment that he determined on printing other volumes 
in the same style, and eventually he was supplied with a com^ 
plete series of all the old fonts. 

America took part early in the revival of Caslon’s old- 
style types, for in 1858 matrices were brought to the 
United States by the Johnson Type Foundry, afterward 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, now the Philadelphia branch 
of the American Type Founders Company. 

The first size made in this country was brevier, which 
w r as announced in the “Typographic Advertiser,” the 
company’s house-organ, of January, 1859. Six months 
later thirteen sizes were shown, and in 1865 Caslon Old- 
style was made in sizes from pearl to six-line pica. 

The decorative Italic types, known as Swash letters, 
were not until 1916 included in the American fonts, but 
these, redrawn by T. M. Cleland, are now procurable. 

Selection of Caslon Oldstyle, in 1892, for the text and 
advertisements of Vogue, the use of the letter by Will 
Bradley at the Wayside Press, in 1896, and the general 
old-style revival, influenced by the work of William Mor- 
ris, of the Kelmscott Press* in England, were causes that 
led to the present popularity of Caslon Oldstyle. 

This Caslon style of type-face is one of the few stand- 
ard letters that has practically unlimited usefulness. Prop- 
erly treated, it looks well on any class of printing, from 
a business card to the text and advertising pages of peri- 
odicals. It may be seen in action in this book by referring 
to Examples 18, 34, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 81, 82, 86, 96, 119, 
121, 126, 127, 132, 133, 134, 135, 138, 150, 151, 167, 168, 

169, 172, 178, 180, 188, 190, 191, 195, 203, 215, 221, 222, 

223, 224, 225, 228, 230, 231, 232, 236, 239, 245, 246, 247, 

248, 249, 250, 260, 262, 268, 274, 282, 284, 287, 289, 290, 

292, 294, 296, 297, 300, 374, 375, 382, 384, 385, 393, 394, 

396, 426, 429, 430, 433, 434, 436, 438, 439, 440, 441, 448, 

450, 451, 453, 455, 459, 460 and 461; the frontispiece; 
upper specimen, page 21 ; reproductions, page 23; insert 
opposite page 32 ; upper specimen, page 33. 


XVIII. 

The Fifth ODE of Horace, Lib. I. 

Quis rndta gracilis te puer in rofa, rendred almojl word for 
word without rune , according to the Latin meafure , as 
near as the language will permit. 


XVIII. 

The Fifth O DE of Horace , Lib. I. 

Quis multa gracilis te puer in rofa , rendred almoft word 
for word without rime , according to the Latin meafure , 
as near as the language will permit. 


W H ATflender youth bedew’d with liquid odors 
Courts thee on rofes in fome pleafant cave, 
Pyrrha? for whom bind fl thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair. 

Plain in thy neatnefs? O how oft fhall he 
On faith and changed Gods complain, and fcas 
Rough with black winds and florms 
Unwonted (hall admire! 


T X THAT flender youth bedew’d with liquid odors 
* * Courts thee on rofes in fome pleafant cave, 
Pyrrha? for whom bind’ft thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 

Plain in thy neatnefs? O how oft fhall he 
On faith and changed Gods complain, and feas 
Rough with black winds and ftorms 
Unwonted fhall admire! 


EXAMPLE 483 


On the left is a reduced reproduction (from Reed) of Baskerville s types used in a book of 1758, and on the right, 
for comparison, is the same matter set in Baskerville Roman, twelve-point size, introduced to America in 1917 
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* ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz& 

■ ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrfstuvwxyz & 

= ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklrnnopqrfstuvwxyz& 


EXAMPLE 484 

The possible descent of Scotch Roman. (A) Baskerville Roman, based on Baskerville's letter of 
1758. (B) Mrs. Caslon's “modern" Roman of 1796. (C) Scotch Roman, as we know it today 


Bodoni Book . — When a representative of the Bodoni 
type family was selected for a place in the group of stand- 
ard faces, Bodoni Book was chosen for its refinement and 
legibility. In its lower-case, especially when printed on 
other than gloss-surfaced paper, it seems to have more of 
the qualities of the best types of the Parma printer than 
does Bodoni, the first series brought out by the American 
Type Founders Company. Scientific tests have demon- 
strated that in the small sizes usually used for text pur- 
poses, type-faces with considerable contrast of hairlines 
and heavy strokes strain the eyes. The contrast found in 
Bodoni Book is moderate. 

John Baptist Bodoni was born in Italy twenty years 
after William Caslon cut his first font of Roman letter. 
Bodoni’s subsequent career as a printer and typefounder 
doubtless resulted from his entrance, when eighteen years 
old, to the printing house of the Propaganda, in Rome. 
He began his important work in Parma in 1768. 

The print of his books is remarkable for clearness, and 
in both type-cutting and printing he was skilful to a high 
degree. His types are not quite so regular in design as the 
recent Bodonis, and were given additional character by 
being impressed firmly in paper that did not have the 
enameled surface so much in use in our day. 

His type-faces were a change from those previously 
used — different from the type-faces of Jenson, the Elze- 
virs and Caslon. The change was principally in the serifs, 
which were straight, thin strokes ; and the general charac- 
ter of the letters was also distinctive. He used a few fonts 
in which the straight serifs were rounded by being filled 
in slightly at the corners, and these fonts probably sug- 
gested to Scotch, English and American founders the 
style known as “modern, ” as compared with the “old- 
style” faces in use before Bodoni’s time. 

The reader can compare for himself the resemblance of 
Bodoni Book to one of the text types of Bodoni as used 
in 1789. In order that the comparison could be fairly 
made, the Bodoni Book (Example 480) was printed on 
antique paper and etched on zinc, as the original Bodoni 
page had been (see page 26). This type is not only lighter, 
but other details are different from a 1790 type of Bodoni 
(Example 487-A), which may have served as a model for 
the present-day type-face called Bodoni. Compare the 
capital Rs, and notice that the cross stroke on the lower- 
case t in the 1783 alphabet is low and distinct, while on 
the 1789 page it is high and joined with the upper end of 


the vertical stroke. The latter treatment prevails on many 
of Bodoni’s types, as it does on practically all type-faces. 
Excepting for the straight serifs, many of Bodoni’s types 
have some general resemblance to other Roman types of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In designing the present-day Bodoni, the typefounders 
gave it much of the “finish” in design that was given type- 
faces by Scotch and American founders during the nine- 
teenth century. Typefounders seldom succeed in faith- 
fully reproducing old type-faces, for the reason that they 
“correct the faults” of the old faces, and in doing so lose 
much of the humanistic spirit of the original. Were it not 
that the punches of some of William Caslon’s types were 
preserved, we would not have the true rendering of this 
old-style that we now possess. Modernized Oldstyle rep- 
resents the Caslon face corrected and improved as the 
typefounders of the nineteenth century thought it should 
be. Some American founders, however, are making excel- 
lent progress in reproducing the spirit of old type-faces, 
and it is possible that we may yet have a satisfactory copy 
of the famous “silver” types of the Elzevirs. 

Bodoni types are shown in use on page 26, and in Ex- 
amples 26, 36, 48, 175, 176, 194, 278, 310, 322, 330, 352, 
355, 365, 387, 390, 412, 413, 414, 416, 428, 437 and 458. 


Scotch Roman . — During the nineteenth century Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American typefounders took Bodoni’s 
type-faces, redesigned them more along mechanical lines, 
filled in the corners of his straight serifs so as slightly to 
round them, and gave to the English-speaking world what 
are best known to printers as the modern Romans. 

Looking over the specimen books of the type foundries 
of the last century — those of Bruce, MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan, and others — one marvels at the wonderful skill 
in the cutting of the hairlines and the general mechanical 
excellence of the modern Romans. 

Because of their continued use on newspapers and in 
books of reference, these letters are in wide use today, 
altho there is a movement away from them. 

The most generally used type-face on small city news- 
papers in America is the linotype company's Modern 
Roman No. 2 (Example 489). In the hand-set days this 
broad, open-faced letter was so made for the reason that 
it would stereotype easier than would the narrower let- 
ters. It was adopted by the ready-print and plate houses, 
and when the newspapers installed linotypes they natu- 
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rally selected the same face, so that the type matter thru- 
out the publication would match. The larger city dailies 
give more attention to the details of the faces they use for 
body purposes. If No. 2 is selected, or the leaner No. 1, 
modifications are frequently made in some of the letters 
or figures. The No. 1 Modern Roman is used by the New' 
York Times (Example 400). 

However, instead of the selection of a severe letter, 
such as the so-called Scotch-cut Modern Roman as a rep- 
resentative type-face in the group of six standard Roman 
letters, the more interesting Scotch Roman won the place. 
This type-face was first made in America by A. D. Far- 
mer & Son, and the eight-point and ten-point sizes were 
used as body type by The American Printer first in April, 
1902. In September of that year there appeared in that 
publication showings of the eight-point, ten-point, eleven- 
point, twelve-point and fourteen-point sizes, with the 
statement that other sizes were in preparation. The name, 
“Scotch Roman/* probably comes from the fact that 
Miller & Richard, the Edinburgh typefounders, made a 
similar letter in sizes from eight-point to twelve-point. 
However, they call it “Old Roman.*’ 

Scotch Roman is the link that connects the graceful 
old-style and the severe modern Roman. Compare it with 
the letter (Example 484-B) made at the foundry owned 
by Mrs. Henry Caslon in 1790, and notice the resem- 
blance. (As a further study, there is added an alphabet of 
Baskerville Roman, recently introduced to America.) 
Scotch Roman is also procurable under the names of Way- 
side Roman and National Roman. 

Scotch Roman has been used in Examples 38, 39, 77, 
78, 83, 143, 1 32, 133, 134, 183, 180, 238, 271, 317, 400, 
420, 423, 427, 428 and 444. 


French Oldstyle. — This is the title by which is known 
among printers a style of type-face made, under the 
name of “Elzevier,** by the Gustave Mayeur foundry 
of Paris in 1878- Its design, M. Mayeur tells us, was sug- 
gested by types used in a book printed in Leyden by the 
Elzevirs in 1034. 

In 1889, Farmer, Little & Co. of New York procured 
drives of five sizes from France and began making the 
letter in America, naming it “Cadmus.** The type foun- 
dry of Phelps, Dalton & Co. of Boston had as early as 
1884 made a similar and rather pleasing letter in capi- 
tals only, which it called French Oldstyle. 

Theodore L. DeVinne was the first to use the Mayeur 
French Oldstyle in America. It was a favorite with Walter 
Gilliss, who adopted it in remodeling the catalogs and 
other printed matter used by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 

The capitals of French Oldstyle are especially pleas- 
ing, and when this letter is employed they should be used 
in display with frequency. The Mayeur letter would be 


ABCDEFGHI JKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 

(A) Portuguese Oldstyle, cut about 1804. From De Vinne 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 

OPQ_RSTUVWXYZ 


(B) Cadmus capitals, designed in 1878 


EXAMPLE 485 

A study of the French Oldstyle design of Roman capitals 


even more attractive if the proportions of its capitals were 
nearer those of early Roman lettering (Example 464-B), 
as are some other F rench Oldstyles. 

French Oldstyle is tall and formed with liberal space 
between the strokes of the lower-case letters. It should 
always be leaded, as its open character and large lower- 
case demand that it shall not be crowded. Like Chelten- 
ham, it is best suited for pages that are narrow and long, 
such as the 12mos issued in the seventeenth century by 
the Elzevirs. 

The Mayeur Frencli Oldstyle has a slight resemblance 
to the type-faces found in the Elzevir seventeenth-cen- 
tury books (Example 475), but is a rather free rendering 
of those types. The capitals of the Elzevirs are more in 
the proportions of Jenson’s (see Cloister Oldstyle, Exam- 
ple 407-A), and the small letters f o)oi the lower-case are 
not so large in comparison with the tall letters (l) as they 
are in French Oldstyle. The Mayeur letter also contains 
the shortened descenders and short-kerned / of the nine- 
teenth-century typefounders. In fact, both ascending and 
descending strokes have been shortened. 

Examples 45, 183, 184, 217, 410, 411, and the Jacobi 
specimen on page 33 show French Oldstyle in use. 


Cheltenham Oldstyle . — This extremely popular type- 
face was designed in America and here developed into the 
most numerous family known to typefounding — at least 
thirty series. A pamphlet issued in 1905 by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company tells the story of its origin. 
Ingalls Kimball, director of the Cheltenham Press, New 
York, was commissioned to suggest and supervise the 
making of a letter that would have both beauty and legi- 
bility. Cheltenham Oldstyle resulted, the drawings of 
which were made by Bertram G. Goodhue. 

It was realized by the designers of this type-face that 
space between lines increases legibility, and experiments 
seem to show that the upper half of lower-case letters are 
easier to read than the lower half. For this reason the 
lower-case was then designed with long ascending strokes 
and short descending strokes. While the theory regarding 
the superior legibility of the upper half was announced as 
a new one, it had been put forth about 1882 by Dr. fimile 
Javal, a Parisian oculist. (See the demonstration in Ex- 
ample 508-G.) 

The first announcement by the American Type Foun- 
ders Company of Cheltenham Oldstyle in The American 
Printer, January, 1903, showed eleven sizes — eight-point 
to forty-eight-point. Claim was made that it was a “com- 
pact and legible book type,** and that it would become the 
most popular job type. 

Because of its lean formation and close set it has been 
frequently used for narrow booklets. 

A Roman type-face entirely new in design would be a 
freak and unreadable in the mass. As a completed design, 
Cheltenham Oldstyle was different from others in use in 
1903, yet it is made up of features of Roman type design 
in vogue between the designing of Jenson’s letter and 
Caslon’s types. Study Examples 470, 472, 470, 477 and 
478. Compare with the Portuguese capitals, especially 
G, P, W, in Example 485. 

Cheltenham Oldstyle has strength, readability, and a 
certain amount of beauty. Its capitals are awkwardly 
large in comparison with its lower-case. It is shown in 
use with smaller capitals in Example 470. 

Because of the smallness of most of the lower-case and 
the close set of the letters, very little space is needed be- 
tween words ; yet, as used by printers generally, much of 
the legibility the type-face possesses is lost by wide spac- 
ing between words, especially on machines. 

Because the eye, as a rule, gives less attention to the 
lower part of a line of reading matter, the descenders 
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were cut off almost entirely in the designing of Chelten- 
ham. It would be as reasonable, because the eye usually 
sees only the upper part of a man, to amputate his legs. 
This amputation of the legs of type-faces by modern foun- 
ders has maimed many other letters, notably Caslon Old- 
style as we most frequently see it. 

The serif, which is supposed to distinguish modern 
types from old-style, is very small in Cheltenham Old- 
style, and is more like the serif found in modern types. 
The general character of Cheltenham, however, is ex- 
tremely old-style. 

This letter has been used in the composition of Exam- 
ples 35, 46, 47, 106, 122, 125, 209, 267, 273 and 350. 


Development of the Roman Type-Face 

In the beginning, Roman letters were in capitals only 
(Example 464-A), and, carved on stone, were at their best 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The present so- 
called Roman, Italic and Text types are descended from 
them. 

Use of the pen and brush in lettering and the tendency 
to letter rapidly finally gave us the lower-case type of 
today. The evolution is pictured in Example 465. “A” 
shows the Roman capital alphabet as made with the pen 
(compare with the chiseled letters of Example 464-A). In 
“B" we have the result (known as uncials) of hurried 
writing of the Roman capitals, and one can see how the 
lower-case letters were forming. At about this point in the 
development, the minuscules, or lower-case letters, took 
two separate growths — one in the direction of the “Black 
Letter" or German Text types of today, and the other 


et attonito quodara silentio, quam ulla Io- 
quendi copia prosequendas censeo, quibus 
certe Aula Hispanica beneficentissime pa* 
tuit, et in qua, tanquam in sua regia, se- 
dem ipsae collocarunt. Et quidni eo confu- 
gerent mitissimae artes, ubi regium patro- 
cinium, et liberalitas eas ab invidia, et ino- 
pia liberabat, totque extabant exempla pro- 
pensae in doctos artifices CAROLI volunta- 
tis? Cujus rei monimenta erant locupletissi- 
ma Academia Matritensis regiis aedibus au- 
cta: Valentina excitata: Hispalensis, Caesar- 
augustana, Barcinonensis largiter amplifica- 
tae; erant Carmonae,Selmae,Balliesterii Pa- 
risios missi, lautissimis ad iter, et commo- 
rationem impensis subministratis, ut quam 
modo in ipsorum operibus admiramur, gra- 
phidis, et sculpturae praestantiam asseque- 
rentur; erant laxata compita, omata fora, 
instaurata templa, singulaeque urbium par- 


EXAMPLE 486 

Resetting in Bodoni Book of the 1789 Bodoni specimen on page 26. 
Like the original, this specimen was printed and then zinc-etched 



ABCDEGHIJKMNOPQRSTUW 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


(A) Type* cut by Bodoni in 1790. From Bullen 


ABCDEGHIJKMNOPQRSTUW 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


(B) Bodoni as now made in America 


EXAMPLE 487 

Comparison of one of Bodoni's alphabets with a new 
type-face. Both are rough, having been zinc-etched 


toward the “White Letter" of the Caroline Minuscules, 
which, as Roman lower-case, are now used almost exclu- 
sively in America, England, France and other countries 
in North and South America and Europe, the notable ex- 
ception being Germany. 

When Gutenberg began to print he used a black Text 
type designed after the bold lettering of the German 
manuscript books, and when Germans went to Italy to 
print they had difficulty in rendering into types the char- 
acter of Italian lettering. Example 468 shows the ^fforts 
in this direction by Sweinheim and Pannartz in 1465, and 
in Example 469, types by John and Wendelin of Spires, 
an improvement is noticed. 

It remained, however, for the Frenchman, Jenson, to 
design and cut a letter that is the alpha of Roman type- 
faces (Example 470). Jenson was fortunate in the selec- 
tion of a model, and it is interesting to include in the 
corner for comparison a section of an Italian manuscript 
of the same century. Development of the Roman letter 
into the beautiful and legible form known as “Caroline 
Minuscules" was due to the encouragement of Charle- 
magne. Why it is called “White Letter" in contradistinc- 
tion to “Black Letter" may be seen by comparing the 
light-gray tone of the Jenson page (Example 470) with 
the missal specimen opposite page 14. It may be well to 
explain that the seeming disfigurement of the capitals in 
the Jenson page is due to the custom that book decorators 
had of placing a stroke of vermilion over the capitals. In 
the reproduction these strokes came out black. Both the 
Spires and the Jenson specimens were reproduced from 
the original volumes in the Typographic Library and 
Museum at Jersey City. 

Example 465 also shows, for comparison with the style 
of lettering known as the Caroline Minuscules, a type-face 
based on Jenson’s letter of 1470, following which are 
Moxon’s and Caslon’s lower-case alphabets. 

The faithfulness with which Jenson’s type-face was fol- 
lowed in the designing of Cloister Oldstyle may be seen 
by comparing the Cloister alphabet (Example 467-A) 
with the Jenson letters as they are found in Example 470. 
A very interesting comparison can also be made of Jen- 
son’s capitals, on page 14, and Cloister Oldstyle, in Ex- 
ample 473. If a comparison of present-day type-faces 
with very old faces is to have any value, the present-day 
type-faces should be printed on antique-finished paper 
dampened if possible. And if the old face is reproduced 
by zinc etching from an old book the other type-face 
should also be zinc-etched. Printing and zinc etching were 
resorted to in the case of this example and in other in- 
stances in this chapter. 

In some works reproductions of type-faces are value- 
less and misleading, for the reason that they have been 
retouched by an artist, redrawn, or cut in wood. 
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Typografic Alphabet Typografic Alphabet Typografic Alphabet 


EXAMPLE 488 

Modern Romans of the nineteenth century in three tones 


The influence of the Jenson style of Roman was seen 
for some years, but in 1566 (Example 472) we find a 
change of form. The type is more condensed, and instead 
of a diagonal stroke on the lower-case e there is a hori- 
zontal stroke close to the top of the letter. This style, as 
used by Paul Manutius in 1566, seems to have been main- 
tained with little alteration in the work of Daniel Elze- 
vir a hundred years later (Example 477) and two hun- 
dred years later in the types of Fournier, the French 
founder (Example 478). This style of letter was also used 
by Plantin, the Antwerp printer, in 1569, and for the in- 
terest there may be in it the reproduction of a bit of his 
work (see page 16) should be compared with Example 
476. This last-mentioned example has been set in Chel- 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghljklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


EXAMPLE 489 

Modern Roman as it is used on many American news- 
papers. Six-point, seven-point and eight-point Linotype 
Roman No. 2. A readable but not a handsome type-face 

tenham Oldstyle. However, ten-point capitals have been 
used with twelve-point lower-case. It may be that the 
appearance of most reading matter would be improved if 
the capitals were a trifle lower in hight than the ascend- 
ing strokes of the lower-case letters b, d, f, h, k, l . 

The National Printing Office at Paris is using on some 
of its productions a type-face designed in 1693 by Grand- 
jean. While it is greatly like other letters of that period, 
it has peculiarities, one of which is a slight dot on the left 
center of the lower-case l, a feature also present in the 
Black Letter of Gutenberg, and in the types of Fust and 
Schoeffer (see inserts opposite pages 7 and 12). 

We have a key to the formation of the Roman types of 
the seventeenth century in the alphabets drawn by Joseph 
Moxon, an English typefounder, and published in 1676 
(Examples 479 and 480). These are here reproduced from 
Moxon’s “Mechanick Exercises,” as reprinted, under the 
supervision of Theodore Low DeVinne, by the New York 
Typothetffi in 1896. Moxon says these letters are copied 
from the letters of Christopher vanDijk, a punch cutter 
of Holland. As will be seen by the scale in the upper left 
corner of Example 479, he attempted to show how the 
shapes of letters were “compounded of geometric figures, 
and mostly made by rule and compass.” Each letter was 
to be plotted on a framework of small squares, forty-two 
squares in hight and of a proportionate width. Passing up 
this idea as impractical, DeVinne said: 

It is admitted that the characters are rudely drawn, and many 
have faults of disproportion; but it must not be forgotten that 
they were designed to meet the most important requirement of 
a reader — to be read, and read easily. Here are the broad hair 


line, the stubby serif on the lower-case and the bracketed serif 
on the capitals, the thick stem, the strong and low crown on 
letters like m and n, with other peculiarities now commended in 
old-style faces and often erroneously regarded as the original 
devices of the first Caslon. 

The writer was curious to see how these letters of Mox- 
on’s made up into type, and for this purpose had the out- 
lined alphabets inked in and reproduced in smaller size 
(Examples 479-A and 480-A). 

When William Caslon, in 1720, cut his first Roman let- 
ter he may have had Moxon’s Roman alphabet before him. 
There are some resemblances, but that he did not slav- 
ishly follow the Moxon letters may be seen by comparing 
both type-faces (Examples 465-F and 465-G). 

We could be more familiar with the types of Basker- 
ville than we are, but now that the typefounders are re- 
producing them (Example 483) we shall come to a reali- 
zation that they rival the letters of Caslon in beauty and 
readability. John Baskerville, the English typefounder 
and printer, spent six years and thirty thousand dollars 
in designing and cutting his first font of type. In 1758 
he had cut eight fonts of Roman, but other printers would 
not buy his types, preferring those of Caslon. Two years 
later he attempted to sell his types and retire from the 
printing business. After his death, in 1775, his widow 
sold all his type and type-making material and they were 
removed to Kehl, near Strassburg. There is a legend that 
the types finally reached France and were melted into bul- 
lets for the French Revolution. It is a pity that Basker- 
ville’s original punches are not available, like those of Cas- 
lon, so that printers of today could make use of the splen- 
did type-faces that were unappreciated in his lifetime. 
However, Baskerville Roman is a satisfactory reproduc- 
tion of the types of John Baskerville. 

Like Caslon Oldstyle, however, it should be printed on 
other than gloss-surfaced paper (Example 463), as then, 
especially in the smaller sizes, the good qualities of the 
letter are brought out and it is made more legible. 

When Mrs. Henry Caslon, in 1796, “Bodoni-ized” the 
types of William Caslon the first, she was probably in- 
fluenced as much by the types of Baskerville as by those 
of Bodoni. This is borne out by the comparisons in Ex- 
ample 484. In “A” is shown an alphabet of Baskerville 
Roman as now made in America, and in “B” Mrs. Cas- 
lon’s Modern Roman. The third type-face (C) is Scotch 
Roman, one of the six selected representative type-faces 
(Example 467-D). 

John Baptist Bodoni made some very good type-faces, 
but it is not difficult to lay at his door the responsibility 
for throwing typography out of gear for almost a century. 
Thru his influence and the desire of Scotch typefounders 
to improve on his work, the nineteenth century was in- 
flicted with those stiff “Modern Romans” (Example 
488) that in all their inhuman “perfection” yet abide 
with us and are still liked by Victorian persons of staid 
tastes. Many of our school children are being brought 
up on them, and in lighter form (Example 489) they are 
being fed to millions of Americans thru the homely typog- 
raphy of most newspapers. This double influence works 
for a lowering of typographic taste among printers and 
buyers of printing that for many years will keep the gen- 
eral standard of printing below what it should be. 

To return to Bodoni. This Italian typefounder’s types, 
as a rule, were not so faultlessly finished as are the 
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III III EE 

ABC 


EXAMPLE 491 

( A) Optical changes caused hy adding Vs at end of strokes. 

(B) Appearance of vertical stroke altered hy adding 
small horizontal strokes, or serifs, and hy joining both 
with curved line. (C) Cross strokes or serifs added to E 

recent types that bear the name. There may be seen in 
Example 487 the alphabet of a type-face cut by Bodoni 
in 1790, together with an alphabet recently cut in Amer- 
ica. The Bodoni type of the American foundry is a clever 
copy of the original, yet there is in the copy much of the 
modernization of the Scotch founders of the nineteenth 
century. Bodoni Book is a better-looking and more read- 
able type-face. 

The Scotch typefounders also attempted to improve 

the types of William Cas- 
lon, and the result of their 
labors is known as Mod- 
ernized Oldstyle (Example 
460-A). This kind of type 
was first made about 1852 
for Miller & Richard of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. With 
Caslon Oldstyle unknown, 
Modernized Oldstyle would 
be a rather satisfactory let- 
ter, but with Caslon Old- 
style procurable there seems 
to be no need of the Scotch letter. There was brought out 
in 1884 by the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company a 
decorative Modernized Oldstyle under the name of Ron- 
aldson Oldstyle. 

Characteristics of Roman Type-Faces 

The Serif . — The serif is that portion of a type-face 
indicated by the small black sections in Example 492. It 
has a powerful influence in determining the character and 
style of a face of type. 

As an experiment, we will make three vertical lines ex- 
actly the same length (Example 491 -A), leaving one as 
it was first drawn, but on the other two adding V-shaped 
marks, because of which the character of the line is 
changed and the length seemingly affected. 

However, the serif, when properly used, has a deco- 
rative quality and is to type what the capital is to the 
column and the cornice to the building in architecture. 

After further experimenting witli three vertical lines 
that we will now identify as capital 7s (Example 491-B), 


NEL inkophs 

Caslon Oldstyle 

NEL inkophs 

Serifs altered with pen 


EXAMPLE 493 

By altering the serifs, “old-style*' type 
is changed into “modern." From Bullen 


ee rr 

A B 


EXAMPLE 495 

(A) The diagonal stroke of 
the first Roman type-faces. 

(B) The lower cross stroke or 
serif extended to right on the 
Roman type-face of Jenson 



The black sections indicate the serifs, and show the differences in 
serif construction on several well-known type-faces. From Bullen 

there can be no doubt that the serif is necessary as a finish- 
ing stroke. The serifless I suggests a man in the public 
streets without hat or shoes. The crudest manner of add- 
ing a serif is to place a small horizontal stroke at the head 
and foot of the long vertical line, but the sharp angles 
thus formed can be softened and one stroke joined to an- 
other by a curve, with the corner filled in, as is shown. 
These two illustrations of the serif are merely for the 
purpose of introducing the novice to the subject. The fact 
that there are so many different faces of type is due some- 
what to the manipulation of the serif — changes of length, 
thickness, direction and curve. 

It is by the serif that in most cases old-style types are 
distinguished from the so-called modern Romans. An 
interesting demonstration of this was made by Henry L. 
Bullen with Century Expanded, a modern Roman (Ex- 
ample 494). The first line shows the letter unchanged. 
As the serifs in most old-style faces project diagonally, 
he, in the second line, altered the modern serifs to con- 
form to this idea. The third line shows Century Oldstyle 
as it actually appears in type. 

There is, of course, more to a true old-style face than 
mere change of serifs, and in the actual cutting of the 
types other minor alterations were made, as will be seen 
by study of the third line. 

This process was reversed by Mr. Bullen, and in Ex- 


NELeinkophs 

Century Expanded (modem) 

NELeinkophs 

Serifs altered with pen 


NELeinkophs 

Century Oldstyle 


EXAMPLE 494 

By altering the serifs “modern" type is 
changed into “old-style." From Bullen 
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EXAMPLE 496 

In most Roman alphabets all vertical strokes are thick, excepting in M. N, U. Horizontal strokes are thin. 
Diagonal strokes running down from left to right are thick and from right to left are thin, excepting Z, z. 


ample 493 certain serifs of Caslon Oldstyle are in the 
letters i, n, k, p, h made horizontal, and in the letters E, 
L, s made vertical. Modernized in this manner, Caslon 
Oldstyle resembles Scotch Roman (Example 484-C). 


Thick and Thin Strokes . — The inbred good taste and 
instinct for beauty possessed by the Roman calligrapher 
which directed him to add the serif to his lettering also 



EXAMPLE 497 

(A) No serifs or stroke contrast. (B) Serifs added. 
(C) With serifs and thick and thin strokes 


impelled him to vary the width of the strokes (Example 
404-A). 

The most uninteresting kind of lettering is that which 
is not only serifless but without contrast in the width of 
its strokes — lettering that is known to the printer as 
Block, or Gothic (Example 497-A). Dignity and some- 
thing of good looks are given to it by adding serifs (Ex- 
ample 497-B), yet it is not eligible for admission to the 
select society of pure Roman type-faces until the various 



EXAMPLE 496 EXAMPLE 499 

Vertical thick strokes were Diagonal thick strokes were 

made with pen held straight made with pen held at a slant 


strokes show, properly proportioned, a difference in thick- 
ness (Example 497-C). The difference should be at least 
as two to one. It is about that in Cloister Oldstyle, but in 
Baskerville Roman (Example 490) it is as six to one. 
When the difference in thick and thin lines is exaggerated, 
as was done in the nineteenth century, the result is a cari- 
cature and type that is almost impossible to read, even in 
large sizes. 


o 

O 

o 

0 

GoUter 

Ktnnerley 

Cation 

Bodoni 


EXAMPLE 500 EXAMPLE 501 

Heavy strokes in the lower left Heavy strokes in 

and upper right part of curves vertical positions 


Generally the distribution of thick and thin lines in 
Roman letters, as shown in Example 49G, Is as follows: 
All vertical strokes are thick (excepting in M, N, U ). 
Horizontal strokes are thin. Diagonal strokes running 
down from left to right are thick, and from right to left 
are thin (excepting Z, i er). 

When this rule is reversed, as was actually done by a 
nineteenth-century typefounder in a weird attempt at 
novelty, there is begotten a monstrosity. Good typography 
requires that basic principles be adhered to. 

In the recent recutting of the Roman type-face of Nicho- 
las Jenson, the founders went all the way back to his type 
for their models, and did not content themselves, as they 
did near the end of the last century, with copying Morris's 
type or the faces of other foundries. As Jenson based the 
design of his types closely on Italian manuscripts, we have 
in sucli a face as Cloister Oldstyle many of the character- 
istics of the pen-made letters, one of which is the position 
of the thick strokes on round letters. The thick strokes on 
the 0, as an instance, instead of being vertical, are di- 
agonal. This is due to the manner of holding the pen when 
lettering. When held to write vertically and horizontally, 
the pen makes lines as in Example 498; when held at a 
slant, the pen makes thick lines diagonally as in Exam- 
ple 499. The Caroline Minuscules, upon which the lower- 
case types of Jenson were based, were written with a 
slanted pen. 

In Example 500 are to be seen two well-known type- 
faces on which the slanted-pen thick strokes are used. In 
Example 501 are two faces that could be made by writing 
vertically. It was Mr. Goudy who reintroduced into type 
forms a characteristic of Jenson's Roman — that of having 
the lower serifs extend more to the right than to the left, 
as shown by Example 495-B. 

Ascenders and Descenders . — Not a little of the beauty 
of Roman type-faces lies in the ascending and descending 
strokes, and one reason why our types are becoming more 
beautiful is that we are going thru a period of restoration 
— the long-missing ascenders and descenders are being 
given back to us, after an absence of many years. 

What should be the length of these strokes? Edward 
Johnston, in “Writing and Illuminating and Lettering," 
illustrates this point (Example 503), and says: “The 
lines in massed writing are kept as close together as is 
compatible with legibility. The usual distance apart of 
the writing lines is about three times the hight of the 
letter o. The descending strokes of the upper line must 
clear the ascending strokes of the lower line." 

Bodoni, the Italian typefounder, had a system of meas- 
urement for the proportions of his lower-case letters: 
“Divide the body of the type into seven parts and let two 
at the top and two at the bottom be for the ascenders and 
descenders and the three in the middle for the other let- 
ters." 

The ascenders and descenders, as found in Cloister 
Oldstyle and in the original Caslon Oldstyle, approxi- 
mate the proportions given by Bodoni. 

Half the letters of the lower-case alphabet — thirteen — 
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are of the hight of the o, and we will call them the small 
letters. The letters with ascending strokes number eight, 
with descending strokes five (Example 502). Because the 
descending letters are only five in number, they are most 
frequently picked out for mutilation. This sawing off of 
a portion of the descending strokes cripples the letters 
just as the sawing off of a portion of a man's legs cripples 
his body. Not only is typography made imperfect by miss- 
ing descenders, but, generally, the practice has worked 
toward the degeneration of type print, making it less 
easy to read, as the lines set too close together. When the 
descenders are of proper length they maintain a strip of 
blank space between lines, but when they are cut off the 
printer must add leads to recover the space — which he 
seldom does. 

The printer and user of typography have been using 
false logic in favoring type-faces that have descenders 
cut off. They think they are getting more for their money 
when they obtain a normal twelve-point type-face on an 
eleven-point body, but as the one-point linear space must 
be restored by leading, there is nothing gained. Scientists, 
in the study of eye hygiene, have ascertained that a cer- 


acemnorsuvwxz 
bdfhiklt g j p q y 

EXAMPLE 502 

Of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, eight have ascending 

strokes, five have descending strokes, and thirteen have neither 

tain amount of space between lines is necessary to save 
eyestrain, and the descenders are essential in furnishing 
some of this needed space. 

The descending curves of the lower-case g are a thing 
of beauty when allowed freedom (Example 504-A), but 
on the shortened plan they resemble a man cramped with 
rheumatism, in need of crutches. 

Proportion of Letters . — One of the elements in the 
beauty of the ancient Roman stone-carved alphabet is the 
proportion of its letters. Goudy, drawing lettering and 
designing type-faces modeled after the inscription capi- 
tals of the Romans, has had a large influence in reviving 
good proportion in type. Cloister Oldstyle (Example 
467-A), designed by L. M. Benton after Jenson’s letter, 
is an excellent study of the old proportions introduced in 
present-day type-faces. However, there is no type that has 
the beauty of proportion to be found in the Roman capi- 
tals (Example 464- A) reproduced from an inscription 
on the Trajan column at Rome. The author has endeav- 
ored, in plain lines, to trace these capitals and show their 
proportions on a background of squares. It will be seen 
that the width of the letters B, E, F, L, P, S is less than 
half their hight, and about half the width of O, M, Q, C, 
G and D . It is this contrast in width as well as in shape 
that makes the alphabet as a whole so pleasing. 

Comparison of the capitals of the six standard faces in 
Example 467 will show that “old-style” faces tend toward 
the old Roman proportions and that “modern” types, such 
as Bodoni Book and Century Expanded (Example 466-B), 
reveal an effort to make the capitals as uniform in size 
as possible. Typewriter types are an example of what 
happens when this idea of uniformity is carried to its 
logical end. It is really not necessary to throw Beauty 
out of the back door as Utility is admitted at the front. 
Both can live happily under the same roof. 

As will be seen by Example 507, the lower-case letters 
are made up of a variety of curved lines, and vertical, 



EXAMPLE 503 


gg ff j i 

A B 


EXAMPLE 504 

(A) How descenders are fre- 
quently cramped. (B) Com- 
pression of upper or lower 
ends of letters as found in 
“improved” Caslon Oldstyle 


In good lettering the defend- horizontal and diagonal 
ing strokes are as long as the as- . , ? . 

cending strokes. From Johnston Strokes, tile purpose being 

the same as that of having 
capitals of different widths, to make them when joined 
together in words readable and pleasant to look at. The 
word “minimum” is an example of unpleasant monotony 
in the repetition of similar forms. 


Legibility of Type-Faces 

Type matter should be easy to read, and this end is at- 
tained not only in the designing of type-faces but in the 
manner of their use. 

Many tests for legibility have been made in this coun- 
try and in Europe, but none of them, so far as the writer 
knows, has considered the manner of printing the types 
and the character of the paper surface as factors in legi- 
bility, altho glossy paper has been condemned because of 
its reflection of light, and cream-white paper preferred to 
blue-white. There is shown as Example 463 a test made 
in the printing of the same type-faces on a hard-finished 
paper and on a soft-finished paper. The Caslon and 
Bodoni types are not only more legible on the soft-finished 
stock, but the character of the designs is brought out. The 
results of this demonstration should not be wondered at, 
as the original Caslon and Bodoni types were intended to 
be printed on soft-finished stock, and not on highly calen- 
dered coated paper. 

Studies in legibility are presented in Example 508. As 
there are many details that count in the production of 
good-looking typography, so there are seeming trifles 
which go to make typography easily read. In “A” there 
are groups set in Cheltenham Oldstyle and Cloister Old- 
style. As Cheltenham is narrower in form and closely set, 
it is more suitable for long, narrow pages or columns. 
Cloister, on the other hand, conforms better to wider 
pages and columns. In lighter types (B) Bodoni Book 
and Caslon Oldstyle are similarly compared. For further 
illustrations of this point see Examples 509 and 510. 

One of the tests previously referred to proved Gothic 
(C) the most legible type-face. This unshaded, serifless 
type, which has long been popular on sales bills and for 
advertisements in some newspapers and trade publica- 
tions, is not approved by those who believe there should 
also be character in type-faces, as it lacks the two essen- 
tials of typographic beauty — serifs and contrasting thick- 
ness of strokes. Then, again, it is not as legible in the 
mass as in single lines. 

While bold-face types, especially those with decided 
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EXAMPLE 505 

In the old-style Arabic numerals, five figures descended, two ascended 
and three did neither. The modern style is to have them of one hight 
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EXAMPLE 506 

The space between words in good lettering, according to 
Johnston, is less than the width of letter “0" (lower-case) 

contrasts in thickness of strokes, are legible when used 
in groups of two to a half-dozen words, they greatly tire 
the eye when used for entire pages of text. For this rea- 
son Bodoni Book is to be preferred over Bodoni for text 
purposes (D). The writer came to this conclusion when, 
during the reading of a book set in Bodoni, he found it 
necessary frequently to stop because of eye fatigue pro- 
duced by the sharp contrasts and bewildering medley of 
light and shade. 

It is generally conceded by authorities that lower-case 
types in the same size of letter are more legible than 
capitals (E) and should be used for headings and for 
display lines in advertising matter, where easy reading is 
essential. 

Assuming that the largest possible face on the smallest 
possible type body results in legibility and allows more 
matter on a page, both users and makers of type have in 
many fonts caused the descending and ascending strokes 
to be shortened. The lower-case letters g, j, p, q and y 
have been the principal sufferers, as they are the only 
ones with descending strokes. The ascending strokes of 
letters b, d, f, h, k and l have been treated with more re- 
spect, and their principal ancestor, the Caroline Minus- 
cule, would not have so much difficulty in recognizing 
them. 

The left portion of section F of Example 508 shows 
what this practice has done to Caslon Oldstyle. It has 
also affected legibility by lessening the space between 
lines (see also Example 509), and reading, already diffi- 
cult, is made still more so by the excess space that care- 
less hand compositors and “speedy” machine operators 
place between words. 

Space Between Words . — The eyes can, in the same 
space of time, read many more words if the words are 
narrowly spaced than if they are widely spaced. The early 
printers knew this and set type accordingly. When lower- 
case letters are widely spaced one letter must be read at 
a time (508-1). When words are widely spaced one word 
must be read at a time. A person accustomed to reading 
reads by thoughts — groups of words or sentences. Even 
in the schools they are discarding the long-used method 
of teaching the A-B-Cs, and instead of at first learning 
each letter separately, the child learns to know words by 
their formation and to read by word groups. 


Composed mainly of 

f h i j 1 m n 0 t u 

Vertical strokes 

Curved lines 

. a c e g 0 s 

Vertical strokes and curved lines 

b d p q 

Diagonal strokes 

. k v w x y z 

Monotonous vertical strokes . . 

. minimum 


EXAMPLE 507 

The lower-case letters grouped according to formation. As 
generally mixed in various combinations, distinctive word 
groups are formed. The word “minimum" is an exception 


The present prevalence of wide spacing in the compo- 
sition of books, catalogs, pamphlets, periodicals and news- 
papers is a legacy from the ante-machine period. 

In hand-set days, job and book compositors, when they 
were called on to set so-called straight matter, were re- 
quired to use great care in spacing. In the spacing out of 
a line the conscientious compositor would remove thick 
spaces and insert thin spaces rather than add much extra 
space between the words. The newspaper compositor, on 
the other hand — he usually being a piece worker — seldom 
thin-spaced, but liberally added space between words, es- 
pecially on occasions when his “take” was to “meet” that 
of another compositor. When machine composition was 
introduced the spacing practices of the news-room hand 
compositor were passed along to the machine, with the re- 
sult that today a page of machine matter set in the aver- 
age careless way shows open spaces running irregularly 
down the page, resembling a trench map of a modern bat- 
tlefield. 

Close spacing and the resultant neat and readable ap- 
pearance of the page are possible in machine composition, 
as many users of these machines are obtaining such re- 
sults ; but the general standard, due not a little to the de- 
mand for rapidity and somewhat to ignorance of the fun- 
damentals of good typography, is humiliatingly low. 

The design and form of the type-face, of course, de- 
termine the amount of space between words. Johnston 
tells letterers that “the average space between two words 
is less than the width of the letter 0 .” Example 506 is 
illustrative. 

A newspaper editor some years ago asked the hand 
compositors to thin-space, as there was a great deal of 
copy that day, whereupon the printers all laughed in ridi- 
cule of the lay notion that such a procedure would be of 
much use. That the request was not such an impractical 
one was recently borne out by an experience of a periodi- 
cal publisher, who, on the machines in his own shop, pro- 
duced close-spaced matter. In an emergency an outside 
machine-composition house was called on to set a part of 
the copy. When the work of making up was completed, it 
was found that there were several galleys of matter that 
could not be used, altho there was no more copy than 
usual. By again referring to Example 508-F it will be seen 
that in the left group spacing between words is lavish, 
while in the right group there is no waste of such spacing. 
Altho there is more space between the lines of the right 
group, it contains three more words than the left group. 

In the lower part of Example 508 is the word “Typog- 
raphy” set in small six-point, and near the word is the 
lone letter a, same size. It is difficult for a person with- 
out excellent eyesight to identify the small six-point “a,” 
but he can more easily and as quickly read the word 
made in the same size from ten letters. When the letters 
of the word “Typography” are widely spaced (even in 
larger size, as shown) they must be read one letter at a 
time, but when closely assembled they can be seen at a 
glance and read ten times as rapidly. 

An experienced proofreader does not read a galley let- 
ter by letter, but recognizes a wrong type because the 
natural formation of the word has been broken. 

Carrying the experiment further, place in “open forma- 
tion” the words “Art and Practice of Typography,” and 
they must be read slowly one word at a time, but group 
the words closely, as has been done in the lower left of the 
same Example 508, and the entire group of words can be 
read practically at a glance. Just as an illiterate person 
laboriously reads letter by letter, a young child beginning 
to read will see only one word at a time. While on rudi- 4 
mentary primers the words should be isolated, there is no 
necessity for wide spacing between words in text matter 
intended for adults. 
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The narrow construction and close 
a set of this letter make it suitable for 
narrow measures such as this. 


The round and easy old-style formation of this type- 
face is suited for wider measures, as narrow columns 
would likely result in awkward spacing. 


The tall and dignified appearance 
of this modem type fits it for a page 
not broad but narrow. 


This type-face, like the one used above, is round 
in design, yet the letters are not so closely set. 1 1 
is proportionately suitable for lines this length. 


c LEGIBLE BUT PRIMITIVE 


SERIFS AND STROKE CONTRAST 


Strong contrast of thin and thick strokes A type similar in design, but with the thick 

d of letters, such as in this type-face, has strokes not so heavy, giving less contrast, is 
a tendency to make the reading difficult. more legible, and is less tiring to the eyes. 

b type lines in lower-case more legible than capitals 


Wide spacing between words and the 
shortened descending strokes of letters 
tend toward illegibility when the type 
lines are set solid, as is unfortunately too 
frequently done both by hand and by ma- 
chine. These defects are to be found 
in much composition of the present day, 
and the average page of typography will 
show that this example is not exaggerated. 


Narrow spacing between words and long de- 
scending strokes of letters that preserve space 
between lines are aids to legibility, as the eyes 
easily move along the lines and read the words 
by groups. The page tone is also maintained. 
In fact the space used between the lines could, 
according to scientific investigation, be a trifle 
more than that provided by the long descenders. 


TVio nrvniar nnrtirm rvP a fimo lino Viac 
G hoon -Pminrl tn Vio oacior tn roarl Fhan 
Hio lnwor nnrfinn 


Aiic luuci pvi i/i vu ui a, ijpc mic lido 
uccu iuuiiu i/U uc nut ou cooj tu icau 
ao uic uppci pui nun. 


H 


SPACING OF CAPITALS WOULD Spacing of lower-case letters usually 
MAKE THEM EASIER TO READ makes them more difficult to read 


a Typography 

Typography T ypography 


Art and Practice 
of Typography 


Art and Practice of Typography 


EXAMPLE 506 

Legibility and other qualities illustrated 


Length of Lines . — This leads to consideration of the 
effect length of lines has on reading. 

The Board of Education of the city of New York dis- 
qualifies textbooks in which the length of line is more 
than 100 millimeters (about twenty-four picas, or four 
inches). The maximum length of line recommended by the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1912 is about the same. Professor Huey, in “The Psychol- 


ogy and Pedagogy of Reading 0 (1907), says: “There is 
a general consensus in favor of the shorter as against the 
longer lines, with a tendency to favor 90 millimeters as a 
maximum, some placing the maximum at 100 millimeters. 0 
Dr. Javal, the French oculist, who thirty-five years ago 
made tests in typography, believes the maximum should 
be considerably below 90 millimeters (about 21 picas). 

It would be well, in order to arrive somewhere in de- 
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termining the proper length of line, to consider the size 
and kind of type that makes up the line. 

The author asks consideration of Examples 509 and 
510. The length of line is limited by authorities because 
the eye finds it difficult to read a long line of compara- 
tively small type. Isn't it true that healthy eyes can read 
a line of type twelve inches long set in fifty-four-point 
Caslon Oldstyle, say, with the same ease as a line four 
inches long set in eighteen-point Caslon Oldstyle? 

By the same reasoning, the line of twelve-point Caslon 
Oldstyle set three inches wide (Example 509 k ) is as easily 
read, after the eyes are focused on it, as the line of eigh- 
teen-point Caslon set four inches wide. 

The author suggests, then, that the proper length of 
type lines be ascertained by measuring one-and-a-half al- 
phabets of the lower-case of the desired type, as is demon- 
strated in Example 510. 

Let us try out the top group — Caslon Oldstyle. (This 
type-face seems smaller, according to body sizes, than 
Scotch Roman, for the reason that its descending strokes 
have not been cut off, while those of the Scotch Roman 
group have been shortened; but of this more later.) 

A lower-case alphabet-and-a-half of twelve-point Cas- 
lon Oldstyle (with long descenders) measures 17% picas 
in length, as will be seen in Example 510. How it appears 
set in words in two lines of the same measure is to be seen 
in the upper part of Example 509. According to the work- 
ing out of the plan, 17% picas is the ideal length of line 
for books using this twelve-point type. By referring back 
to Example 127 in the chapter on “Books," the theory will 
be found borne out in practical use on a model book page. 

Testing the length of lines by reading (Example 509), 
it will be found, if the distance between the eyes and book 
is lengthened as the sizes grow larger, that the line is short 
enough not to necessitate a hunt for the beginning of the 
second line after the first is read. 

The optical disadvantage of using in one piece of print- 
ing type-faces of any great contrast in sizes may be proved 
by focusing the eyes so as easily to read the eighteen- 
point size and then changing quickly to the eight-point 
size, attempting to read the latter without again focusing 
the eyes to fit the smaller type. 

There is a technical as well as an optical reason for de- 
termining the length of line by measurement of the types 
themselves. It will be seen by Example 509 that the copy 
adjusts itself to the various lengths of lines, or, in the ver- 
nacular of the printer, “works out line for line." If four- 
teen-point type, instead of twelve-point type, were set in 
lines measuring fifteen picas in length, the compositor 
would have more difficulty in adjusting the spaces between 
words, as these spacing points would number two less. 
This difficulty is usually solved by regrettable wide spac- 
ing between words or more regrettable spacing between 
letters. 

Testing types used on newspapers, selecting for the 
purpose the most used newspaper linotype face (see lower 
part of Example 510), we find that the length of line for 
six-point should be thirteen picas and for seven-point 
fourteen picas. As actually used in newspapers, the length 
of line is usually twelve and a half or thirteen picas. 


Approved Type Sizes and Space Between Lines. — The 
type in the upper part of Example 509 also illustrates the 
sizes of type and the amount of space between type lines 
that investigators have determined are minimum for use 
on schoolbooks. 

Dr. Cohn, whose findings in these matters have been 
practically indorsed by educational boards and writers on 
school hygiene, stipulates that for first-year school chil- 
dren the vertical measurement of the lower-case o should 
be at least 2.G millimeters, with space between lines (meas- 


uring vertically between a lower-case o in one line and a 
lower-case o in the line above or below) of 4.5 millimeters. 
Twenty-two-point Caslon Oldstyle, with long descenders 
(not shown here), conforms to these measurements. 

For the second and third years, the measurement of the 
o should be at least 2 millimeters, with space between lines 
of 4 millimeters. Eighteen-point Caslon Oldstyle, with 
long descenders (as shown in Example 509), conforms to 
these measurements. 

The fourteen-point size meets the requirements for the 
fourth school year — at least 1.8 millimeters, with space 
between lines of 3. G millimeters. 

After the fourth school year the type should measure 
not less than 1 .G millimeters, with space between lines of 
3 millimeters, to which twelve-point Caslon Oldstyle, with 
long descenders, conforms. 

The descending strokes are sufficiently long in the 
eighteen-point size to maintain between the lines of type 
the amount of spacing stipulated by Dr. Cohn, but in the 
fourteen-point size it was necessary to add a two-point 
lead and in the twelve-point size a one-point lead. 

In comparing one font of type with another, it is not 
accurate to compare, say, eleven-point with eleven-point. 
Not infrequently one type-face has been pronounced more 
readable than another, when the preferred type-face was 
really a twelve-point face on an eleven-point body, with 
the descending strokes mutilated to allow for such an ar- 
rangement. The faces should be compared by the Cohn 
method given above. 

The panel inserted in Example 509 is illustrative. 

The three letters (Hdp) at the left are twenty-four- 
point “lining" Caslon; the three letters (Hdp) at the 
right are thirty-point Caslon Oldstyle No. 471. The eco- 
nomical printer too often prefers the “lining" fonts, as he 
does not need to buy waste (?) metal. It is the same sort 
of reasoning that sees in the park spaces of the cities real- 
estate waste. 

The laws of compensation in good typography require, 
where one point or two points or more are unwisely re- 
moved by shortening descenders, that these points shall 
be restored by leading. So where is the gain by mutilation ? 


Italic Types 

Italic, the graceful, inclined, feminine type that is now 
mated with most Roman types, was not known by Jenson 
or his contemporaries. It made its appearance for the 
first time in 1501 on a book printed and published at 
Venice, Italy, by Aldus Manutius. In that volume, an edi- 
tion of Virgil, Aldus gave credit for the cutting of the 
face to “Francia of Bologna," who has since been identi- 
fied as the great painter and contemporary of Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

The legend has been passed along for many years that 
Italic was fashioned after the handwriting of the Italian 
poet Petrarch, but specimens of his handwriting do not 
bear the proper resemblance, and there are now those who 
scoff at the story. 

However, the Aldus Italic is not, as one writer declares, 
merely an inclined Roman. As it has been recut by the 
American Type Founders Company and mated with 
Cloister, the recut Roman letter of Jenson, there is op- 
portunity to compare Italic and Roman lower-case, which 
is done in Example 515. It will be seen that, while there 
is a family resemblance, there are many differences other 
than that of mere inclination. Italic capitals, however, 
are inclined Roman letters, but it should be remembered 
that Aldus and Francia did not make or use Italic capi- 
tals, but that with the slanting lower-case letters Aldus 
used small Roman capitals. Example 513 shows how this 
was done, and this example, by the way, is a resetting in 
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EXAMPLE 511 EXAMPLE 512 

Moxon a Italic capitals of 1676 The Italic lower-case of Moxon, with long (f ) 


Cloister Italic and Roman small capitals of the Aldus 
page, reproduced on page 15 of the chapter on “The 
Spread of Typography.” In that chapter are included 
further facts about this famous printer. 

Examples 511, 512 and 514 are reproductions of Mox- 
on’s drawings (1«7C) of the Italic types of a Dutch 
punch cutter. They show the character of Italic used in 
the seventeenth century. The long s of that time is in- 
cluded in Example 512, and Example 514 shows the 
decorated Italic capitals that we know as “Swash letters.” 
Swash Italic capitals and the old-style long s are to be 

P. V. M. GEORGICON LIBER PRI- 
M VS AD MECOENATEM 

\ id facial lactus fegctcs: quo fydere 
tenant 

q vertere M ecoenas, ulmisq; adiun- 

gere uites . 

C onueniat: quae cura bourn, qui cut 
tus habendo 

S it pecori: atq; apibus quanta experientta paras 
H me canere incipiam . Vos o clarijfima mundi 
L umina, labentem coelo quae ducitis annum: 

L iber, & alma ceres, ueftro ft munere tellus 
C haoniam pingui glandem mutauit arifta: 

P oculdq; inuentis Acheloia mifeuit unis: 

E t uos agreftum praefentia numina vaum, 


EXAMPLE 513 

Resetting in Cloister types of an example on page 15 of 
this hook of the original Italic types of Aldus and Francia 


had with Caslon Oldstyle. See Example 517. The Italic 
mates of a few of the present-day Romans are shown in 
Example 51G. 



EXAMPLE 514 

Decorated capitals, or Swash letters, as 
drawn by Moxon from Dutch sources 
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abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv'wxyz 

EXAMPLE 515 

The first Italic was not made merely hy inclining the 
Roman lower-case letters. Cloister Oldstyle (upper 
line) is modeled after one of the first Roman types, 
that of Jenson, cut in 1470. Cloister Italic is modeled 
after the first Italic type of Aldus and Francia, 1501 

Italic types, besides the instances previously mentioned, 
may be seen in use on pages 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
20, 32, and in Examples 45, 98, 100, 128, 138, 139, 144, 
152, 158, 168, 169, 170, 171, 180, 185, 191, 215, 222, 223, 
224, 232, 240, 245, 246, 250, 262, 282, 292, 294, 297, 299, 
310, 31 1, 313, 314, 315, 316, 325, 326, 329, 331, 332, 336, 
342, 343, 345, 346, 349, 363, 372, 374, 375, 384, 387, 390, 
394, 396, 398, 399, 401, 402, 404, 405, 406, 412, 413, 414, 
418, 420, 423, 424, 426, 428, 429, 472, 477, 481 and 483. 


Text Types 

Gutenberg and other German printers who followed 
him fashioned their type-faces after Black Letter, the 
formal writing of the German scribes, as Jenson fashioned 
his type-face after White Letter, the formal writing of the 
Italian scribes. The White Letter of Jenson grew into the 
Roman types that today are used almost exclusively in 


<SMixed Typografic (Alphabet 

Cloister Italic 

c JiCixed 'Typografic ^Alphabet 

Caslon Italic 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

French Oldstyle Italic 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Scotch Italic 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Bodoni Book Italic 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Cheltenham Italic 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Kennerley Italic 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Century Expanded Italic 

oJMixed Typografic oAlphabet 

Baskerville Italic 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

" Modernized Oldstyle ” Italic 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

"Modem Roman” Italic 


EXAMPLE 516 

A few representative Italic type-faces 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ^ 

RSTUVWXYZ& 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
1 2 3456789 0 

firmffifbfliiknfifta 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

$rst ruvivxrm 

abcdefghhijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

1234367890 
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EXAMPLE 517 

Complete Roman and Italic alphabets of Caslon 
Oldstyle with "Swash letters” and long "s” (f ) 

France, England and Italy and in our own country, while 
Black Letter developed into the German types that are 
almost exclusively used in the German Empire. As this 
is being written, the Great War is being fought. Amer- 
ica has just entered it, and it is a coincidence that the 
countries favoring White Letter are on one side in the 
struggle and the countries favoring Black Letter on the 
other side. The years that follow the war may see, so far 
as general reading purposes are concerned, the gradual 
elimination of the letter we know as Text and the largely 
increased use of Roman characters in the hooks and news- 
papers of all races. The Germans are already favoring a 
Roman half Text in character (Example 521). 

Text type, besides being known as Black Letter, is also 
called Gothic and Old English; Gothic because of its 
preference by Gothic or German peoples, and Old English 
because of its use by Wynkyn de Worde and other early 
printers of England. 

Moxon, in 1676, drew an alphabet of Text letter in 
both capitals and lower-case (Examples 518 and 519), 
and Caslon, in the eighteenth century, cut a Text letter 
similar but somewhat thinner in form. Alteration in capi- 
tals works great changes in Text type. 

Text letter in a variety of designs is used in America 
for special purposes — sometimes as headings of newspa- 
pers or for a line on stationery, but because it is generally 
considered illegible it seldom is given place, except in 
German-language newspapers, on body portions of printed 
work. 

The story of the evolution of Text type from Roman 
capitals has already been told on pages 5 and 6 of the 
chapter, “When Books Were Written,” and under the 
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head, “Development of the Roman Type-Face,” in this 
chapter. It is illustrated in Example 465. 

Text type may be seen in use, even to a small extent, 
on pages 5, 7 (insert), 8, 9, 12, 13 (insert), 14 (insert), 
16, 17, 18, 27 (insert), 31, and in Examples 19, 27, 32, 
37, 75, 76, 107, 115, 117, 118, 137, 143, 145, 146, 147, 
157, 158, 159, 200, 201, 202, 204, 206, 216, 219, 220, 221, 
227, 228, 232, 233, 237, 241, 243, 244, 257, 277, 285, 287, 


■’Dltj.-cb Xtjpogrcific Sttpljabct 
ZHiyeb CYPograftc ^llptjabct 


EXAMPLE 520 

Two standard German type-faces, 
the Fractur and the Schwahacher 


ABCDEFG H I J KLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

Eine Erganzung zu diefer Schrift find die 
Verfalien zu der Carolingifchen Antiqua, 
welche wir jedoch nur auf befonderen 
Wunfdt mitliefem 

A € R CD D C 


EXAMPLE 521 

The half-Gothic and half-Roman type-face now 
favored in Germany as the nearest approach to the 
Roman allowed hy national prejudice of readers 


301, 307, 319, 333, 336, 347, 353, 354, 358, 361, 392, 404 , 
405, 421 and 425. 

Block Types 

The style of letter known as “Block,” because of its 
plain, square appearance, is more in use than it should be 


iftixet) Cppografic alphabet 

Cloister Black 

(tttireb Cgpogrdftc (&fy8aBef 

Caxton Black 

aSMieD Cppograftc alphabet 

Caslon Text 

JW*ed Cypograflc Hlpbabet 

Tell Ten 

tEgpugrafic (Alphabet 

Wedding Text 

fl&Uced gppogvatic alphabet 

Church Text 

5ttixe6 'Dypojjraflc ^Alphabet 

Washington Text 

jfttfxcV S»pojra#t flplabtt 

Cathedral Text 


EXAMPLE 522 

Several representative Text types 
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(Example 523). It serves a purpose for very small sizes 
of lettering on lithographed stationery and on blank work, 
its capitals being more legible than regular Roman capi- 
tals in diminutive form; but its use on periodical and 
newspaper advertising, books and general job work is 
deplorable. 

It is an unfinished Roman letter, as shown by Example 
41)7. It is really not admissible to the company of the 
educated and informed until serifs have been added and 
a difference in thickness of strokes is visible. 

Some American typefounder many years ago called this 
style of face “Gothic/' and under that name this rather 
questionable type is widely known, probably better known 
than many worthier faces. It is possible, also regrettable, 
that it is the “best seller" of the type foundries' product. 
Over in Scotland and England the type is called “Sans- 
Serif" and “Grotesque"; in Germany it is known as 
“Block"; in France and Spain as “Antique." Examples 
showing use of “Block" type or “Gothic": 2G3, 276, 291, 
305, 318, 320, 321, 373, 404, 405, 40G. 

Poster artists of Germany and Austria have developed 
the “Block" type into a very strong letter of wide strokes, 
which, when printed in color, show forth color values at- 
tractively (Example 235, chapter on “Announcements"). 
This style of letter has been brought out in type form in 
Germany and in America. Alphabets of the American type 
(Publicity Gothic and Advertisers' Gothic) are shown in 
Example 524. As indicated by the titles, these types serve 
a special purpose. 

Bold Types 

There is a legitimate use for bold type-faces, especially 
in small sizes, on books of reference, schoolbooks, cata- 
logs, and similar printed work, but it is safe to wager that 
half the bold types in use, and almost«all of the large sizes, 
could well be dispensed with. When used to a great ex- 
tent, the printed work on which it appears is unattractive. 
Bold type is to typography what the bass drum is to 
music: it fits in nicely for purposes of accentuation and 
emphasis ; but who likes a bass drum solo ? 

However, a slight strengthening of lines sometimes 
serves special purposes well. Daniel Elzevir used a letter 
with slightly deepened strokes for the main line in Ex- 
ample 477. 

Old-Style Antique has long been popular with good 
printers for typography requiring a darker tone than is 
given by Caslon Oldstyle; the so-called Caslon Bold will 
never really take its place. 

Most of the standard type-faces referred to in this 
chapter are procurable in bold form. Cloister Bold, Cas- 
lon Bold, Bodoni Bold and Cheltenham Bold are included 
with a few other faces in Example 526. 


Ornamental Types 

Typography has its periods of abstention and fasting, 
which usually follow periods of revelry in decorative 
types in which good taste and dignity are not infrequently 
sinned against. After the typefounders of the nineteenth 
century had twisted, distorted, decorated, shaded and 
otherwise disguised the Roman alphabet until Jenson, 
Aldus, the Elzevirs, Caslon and Franklin would no longer 
recognize it, the users of printing, the printers and the 
typefounders became sobered and realized what they had 
done. 

A period of fasting set in, but, recollections of the old 
typographic carousal wearing off, ornamental letters again 
began to appear. They were on different models, however 
— some of them very good — and were acceptable for in- 
formal typography (Example 527-C). 

Some ornamental types of historic origin are based on 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

RSTUVWXYZ 


EXAMPLE 523 

Block types, serifless and of one thickness of stroke 


ABCDIFCHIJKLMNOPQBST 

VYWXTZ 

ABCDEFOHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

vwxyz& 


EXAMPLE 524 

Modern-art poster type: the upper alphabet being known as 
Publicity Gothic, and the lower one as Advertisers' Gothic 

the eighteenth-century letters of Fournier, the French 
typefounder, and on those of English founders (Exam- 
ples 527-A and 527-B). 

Types for Special Purposes 

There are numerous other faces, many of them admir- 
able, which for lack of space cannot be shown or described 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

EXAMPLE 525 

McFarland ( lower line), based upon the French Old- 
style (upper line), the strokes having been made holder 


Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Cloister Bold 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Caslon Bold 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Oldstyle Antique 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Cushing Oldstyle 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Cheltenham Bold * 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Bodoni Bold 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Roycroft 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

John Hancock 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Bewick Roman 


EXAMPLE 526 

A few representative hold-face types 
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EXAMPLE 527-A 

The eighteenth -century ornamental 
types of Fournier, the French founder 



EXAMPLE 527-B 

Early nineteenth-century orna- 
mental types of English founders 


here. There are type-faces for special purposes, such as 
the imitation copperplate-engraving faces, made in Eng- 
lish and French Scripts, Romans, Texts and Gothics; 
imitation typewriter faces, gray-printing“halftone”faces, 
such as were used for many years as a head-letter on the 
Ladies * Home Journal . 

A dozen pages, were they available, could well be given 
over to exhibits of the privately designed types of the 
Riverside Press, Merrvmount Press, University Press, 
Village Press and other notable printing offices. 

The Influence of Goudy 

A liberal showing would be worth while of the various 
fonts designed by Frederic W. Goudy, who has done much 
in influencing type design during recent years, but it 
will be necessary to be content with the exhibit of Kenner- 
ley, in Example 463, and other faces by Mr. Goudy in use 
in preceding chapters. Kennerlev, the best known and most 


characteristic of the Goudy letters (19,11), is shown in 
Examples 187, 313, 329, 364, 395, 432, 445 and 446. 
Forum, made in capitals only, is to be found in Examples 
20, 229, 334, 360, 366 and 395. Goudy Oldstyle is used 
in Examples 324 and 391. Camelot, which was Mr. 
Goudy’s first effort at type designing (1896), appears in 
Examples 44 and 124. Pabst, another early effort of Mr. 
Goudy, but not so good in design as his later types, will 
be found in Examples SO, 100 and 214, and also used 
in this book for headlines, captions, title-page and cover 
labels. 

Frederic W. Goudy is wielding a large influence over 
art work and typography in America. His style of letter- 
ing, decoration and type designing is now to be found on 
much of the good printing produced in our country. His 
type-faces are original; in their completed form they are 
not just like any one type-face previously used, but they 
revive details in letter forms that for many years had 
been considered obsolete by typefounders. Mr. Goudy is 
a humanist; he believes that type-faces should be more 
expressive of the art of the letterer than the skill of the 
typefounder. He is speaking: 

Type must be finely and boldly designed to be beautiful. In 
the majority of cases where these points are claimed for a type, 
it will be found that the claims rest on their perfect finish, exact 
lining or ranging, perfection of curve, precise angles, straight- 
ness of stem, or sharpness of serif and hair line. None of these 
points give beauty or legibility, altho they may be present in a 
type both beautiful and legible. Finish in the design of a letter 
is a merit only when it improves, but if made at the expense of 
design it constitutes a defect. 

Ruskin’s universal law, that “neither architecture nor any 
other noble work of man can be good unless it be imperfect,” 
applies ho less to our type designs. Types are made to use, and 
when spontaneous in design, the natural irregularities and de- 
ficiencies are signs of life and sources of beauty, giving credit to 
the designer for careful craftsmanship according to his ability. 
The demand for perfection is evidence of a misunderstanding of 
the true ends of art. 


Mixed Typogra fic Alphabet 

College Title 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Bodoni Bold Shaded 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Caslon Shaded 

Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Packard 


Mixed Typografic Alphabet 

Cheltenham Bold Shaded 


Mixed Typografic Alpha 

Invitation Shaded 


EXAMPLE 527-C 

Type-faces of the ornamental kind 
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EXAMPLE 528-A 

Tke first imprint,' as found on Fust and Scboeffer s Psalter of 1457 

From DeVinne 
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EXAMPLE 528-B 

Colopbon and imprint by Peter Scboeffer, 1476 

From the original in the Typographic Library and Museum, Jersey City 
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THE printer’s name or device should, with all regard to 
good taste, be placed on every well-executed piece of work 
produced by him. That this is not more often done is due 

to neglect of advertising opportunities and 

to fear of the customer’s objection. Why 
should not the printer mark his product as 
other craftsmen and manufacturers do? 

Each piece of clothing he wears, from hat 
to shoes, probably carries the name or trade- 
mark of its maker, as do automobiles, pi- 
anos, watches, silverware and many other 
articles he owns. The maker’s name and 

trademark are a guarantee of Fusta 

a certain quality of product; 
in fact, they are absent only 
bn cheap or imitative articles. 

If the printer is doing careless 

work and giving no thought to w A r® 

quality, he had better hide his 

identity, but if he is really 

producing good printing, as a ~ 

duty to the craft of which he Michael Furu-r 

is a member lie should “let his Switzerland J 

light shine before men.” 

If a commercial printer has gfSj 

not been in the habit of placing an imprint on 
his product, and he decides to do so, customers iLjt 

should tactfully be made acquainted with, the . , mV7 
innovation. They probably stand ready to be 
convinced of its reasonableness. It may be an / 

excellent plan for the printer to mail his cus- f Lj u 

tomers an announcement to this effect: “The 
standard of quality attained by the Smith . , 

Printshop is such that it is due our customers 
and ourselves so to mark each piece of print- . 
ing produced by us as to identify it as a prod- exa> 

uct of the Smith Printshop. This we will do The first i 
hereafter.” andthreemi 


I 


Fust and Schaffer 
1457 

Mainz. Germany 
From DeVinnei 



\ ' Peter Schaffer 
1747 

Bois-lc-Duc, Netherlands 

EXAMPLE 529 
The first imprint-device, 
and three marks based on it 


As a further precaution, all proofs receiving the O. K. 
of the customer should contain the imprint just as it is to 
be used, and on important large orders, where there is any 

doubt, permission should be obtained. There 

are instances where customers have refused 
to accept printed work for the reason that 
an imprint was placed on it. 

It is only necessary to have printing- 
office patrons become accustomed to the new 
order of things. 

John Dunlap, who printed the Declara- 
tion of Independence for Congress, placed 

‘‘ hnffer his imprint on it (see frontis- 

piece of this volume). If some 
friend had suggested to John 
Gutenberg that he imprint his 
name on his work, the discus- 
sion that has since arisen as to 
whether or not he printed the 
“Bible of Forty-two Lines” 
would not have taken place. 

Nicola Kowier The commercial printer’s 

Basel, Switzerland imprint should be unassuming 

t and placed inconspicuously. 

f'V \ Decorative imprints could be 

used on booklet and catalog work, and in ad- 
T0? dition the decorative device should find place 

on ever y piece of the printer’s own stationery 
and advertising matter, even on the office door. 


The use by printers of decorative devices 
dates back to one of the first printed books, 
the famous Psalter of 1 157. For a great many 
hundred years previous, pictures and devices 
in various forms had been relied upon to con- 
vey information and to act as distinguishing 
marks for various purposes. Figures such, as 
the white horse and the red lion, hung as signs 




Aldus Manutius 
1502 

Venice, Italy 


William Pickering 
1840 

London, England 



Chiswick Press 
1892 

London, England 




McClure Publications 
1917 

Now York 



Bruce Rogers 
1909 

Cambridge. Mass. 


EXAMPLE 530 

Aldus's ancHor-and-dolphin device, and adaptations by modern printers 
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Ornamental Crow 
of 870 


EXAMPLE 531 

The most popular imprint-device as early used hy printers, and modern interpretations 


in front of taverns and public 
houses during the last two cen- 
turies, were outgrowths of the 
coats-of-arms of titled folk who 
in ancient times hung the family 
device in front of their estates 
as emblems of hospitality to the 
weary traveler. 

Emblems and devices seem al- 
ways to have had place in human 
history. The sign of the Cross 
in the eleventh century led the Crusaders against the fol- 
lowers of the Crescent. The cross of St. George (-4-) fur- 
nished inspiration for the English in their warfare witli 
the Scots, who rallied around the cross of St. Andrew ( X )> 
and the combined crosses of St. George, St. Andrew and 
St. Patrick now inspire the patriotic Britisher. 

It would seem that printers could do better work if 
they were to select some device which would represent an 
ideal, and then attempt to live up to it. 

While the Gutenberg Bible of Forty-two Lines, gen- 
erally accepted as the first book printed with separate 
metal types, contained neither device nor printer's name, 
the Book of Psalms, or Psalter, of 1457, not only has the 
names of Fust and Schaffer and the date, but an imprint 
device which has the distinction of being the first ever 
used on a book typographically printed. This famous 
Psalter was the product of Johann Fust and Peter Schaf- 
fer, who succeeded to Gutenberg's printing office. At the 
end of the book, printed in red ink, is the colophon of the 
printers (Example 528-A), a translation of which follows : 
“This book of Psalms, decorated with antique initials, 
and sufficiently emphasized with rubricated letters, has 
been thus made by the masterly invention of printing and 
also of type-making, without the writing of a pen, and is 
consummated to the service of God, thru the industry of 
Johann Fust, citizen of Mainz, and Peter Schaffer of 
Gernszheim, in the year of our Lord 1457, on the eve of 
the Assumption.'' 

The colophon contains a typographic error, perhaps the 


first to be made by a typesetter, the second word show- 
ing “spalm-" for “psalm-." On several of the Psalters still 
in existence (one is without it) the colophon is accom- 
panied by the decorative device shown in Example 520, 
consisting of a pair of shields suspended from the limb 
of a tree. The significance of the characters on the shields 
is not definitely know r n. Humphreys, in his “History," 
asserts that the shields contain the arms of Fust and 
those of Schoeffer. It is conceded that the shield on the left 
is Fust’s and the shield on the right Schoeffer’s. In Riet- 
stap it is found that one branch of the old German family 




T, C. Hansard 
1825 

London, England 


Unlt<*d Typothotas and 
Franklin Clubs of America 


EXAMPLE 532 

Arras supposedly granted the Typothetae, a 
society of master printers, hy Frederick HI 

of Faust bore a coat-of-arms containing on a shield two 
crampons in saltire (crossed). Bullen claims the charac- 
ter in the Fust shield is the Greek letter Chi (X) and 
that in Schaffer’s shield the Greek letter Lambda (A), 
and that they had some connection with secret societies 
to which Fust and his son-in-law Schoeffer belonged. 

Schaffer's device was used for many years by his de- 
scendants, Example 520 showing its use as late as 1747 
by Peter Schoeffer, of Bois-le-Duc, in the Netherlands. 

This device of Fust and Schoeffer furnished inspiration 
to several printers of the same century, chief among whom 
were Michael Furter and Nicolas Kessler, whose devices 



EXAMPLE 533 

The imprint-device of England's first printer, its prohahle derivation, and two notable devices evolved from it 
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EXAMPLE 534 

Two modern designs with ancient motifs 


are shown in Example 529. Furter, who printed at Basel, 
Switzerland, in 1490, was once credited with being the 
inventor of printing, thru an error in a book, the date of 
which was made to read 1444 (M.CCCC.XLIIII), instead 
of 1494 ( M.CCCC.XCI III). 

What is considered to be the most classic of all imprint- 
devices (Example 530) is that used by Aldus Manutius, 
the great Venetian printer, who introduced the italic face 
of type. The device, an anchor, around which is twisted a 
dolphin, is said to be sympolic of the proverb “Hasten 
slowly/* The anchor represents stability and the dolphin 
swiftness. The mark was taken by him from a book he 
had printed, “Reveries of Polyphilus,” and was used as 
the Aldus device for the first time in an edition of Dante 
of 1502. 

In a spirit of affection and regard for the famous Vene- 
tian, the device of Aldus has been adopted or adapted by 
several well-known printers. There is a nice sentiment 
connected with the use of this mark by William Pickering, 
the noted English publisher. In place of the “al-dvs“ 
of the original, Pickering’s adaptation contained a motto 
in which he announced himself as the English disciple of 
Aldus. The reproduction of the Pickering device shown is 
from a book published by Pickering and printed by W'hit- 
tingham in 1840. 

By 1892 we find a lion added to this device, as used by 
the Chiswick Press. 

The McClure Publications of New York have a conven- 
tionalized interpretation which shows the dolphin and 
anchor in white upon a black circular background (Ex- 
ample 530). 

Bruce Rogers, at the Riverside Press, has most inter- 
estingly adapted the Aldus device. It seems that he always 
had a fondness for the thistle, the national flower of Scot- 



Gcofrny Tory 

irvio 

Paris. France 


John Bebel 
1530 

Basel, Switzerland 



land, and when seeking a 
motif for his mark, natu- 
rally turned to it. When 
the time came for putting 
it into use, the first re- 
quirement happened to be 
for an Aldine page, so it 
was cast in a form that 
would distinctly suggest 
the Aldus anchor and dol- 
phin. (Compare the two 
designs in Example 530.) 

While on the subject of 
Bruce Rogers’s device it 
may be interesting to re- 
late that later, when he 
desired to use it on a book 
modeled on French six- 
teenth-century work, he 
reshaped it as shown in 
Example 540, which car- 
ries a suggestion of one of 
Robert Estienne’s marks 
shown with it. Rogers re- 
drew his personal device, 
or that of the Riverside 
Press, to blend with the 
motif of the book on which 
it was to be used, a prac- 
tice that embodies the highest use of the printer’s mark. 

One of the most famous imprint-devices is that adopted 
by the Society of Printers of Venice in 1481 (Example 
531), about the time of the death of Nicholas Jenson, who 
is supposed to have originated the design. Various ex- 
planations have been given of the significance of this de- 
vice, the most reasonable being that the globe and cross 
refers to the millennium, when, according to prophecy, 
God shall reign upon earth. The globe-and-cross symbol 
was frequently embellished with supplementary charac- 
ters having other religious significance. The mark of An- 
drow My liar (Example 535) contains a figure 4, which 
denoted the Supreme Being. People of antiquity fre- 
quently composed the name of the Deity in four letters. 
The globe in the Venetian device probably represented the 
earth, altho the fact that the earth was round was not 
common knowledge in the early days. The theory, how- 
ever, was accepted by the educated priest and layman long 
before Columbus sailed, as he thought, for India. 

The double-cross in the Roman church today is asso- 
ciated with the authority of an archbishop, and as a deco- 
rative form of the cross, extends back many centuries. The 
ornamental double-cross pictured in this connection was 
once the property of St. Waudru of Belgium, who died 



John Daye 
15A0 

London. England 



Androw Myllar 
1510 

Edinburgh, Scotland 


EXAMPLE 535 
The pun. as found in 
two printers' marks 




Christopher Plnntiu 
1557 

Antwerp. Belgium 


The Elzevirs 
1820 

Leyden. Holland 


EXAMPLE 536 

Devices used hy notable printers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
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OF THIS VOLUME 
WITH TYPES & DECORATIONS 
BY HERBERT P. HORNE 
CCCIII COPIES WERE 
PRINTED 



BY D. B. UPDIKE 
AT THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE 

MONTH OF DECEMBER 
MDCCCCVII 
J 


VENETIAN LIFE 

BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

THE AUTOGRAPH EDITION 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
EDMUND H. GARRETT 
IN TWO VOLUMES 




THE RIVERSIDE PRESS : CAMBRIDGE 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK i MCMVTI 


EXAMPLE 538 

The Lion of St. Mark appropriately adapted 
by Bruce Rogers to a book on Venetian life 



EXAMPLE 539-A 
The Lion of St. Mark 
as a printsbop device 



EXAMPLE 539-B 
The Oswald Press mark 
designed by T. M .Cleland 


. EXAMPLE 537 

A colopbon-imprint by D. B. Updike, in ^ ^ e 

from "Petrarcb and His Masters," 1907 double cross 

or Lorraine 

cross was used by Geofroy Tory as a small mark on his 
wood engravings (see lower left corner of the Tory mark 
in Example 580). 

In further consideration of the cross-and-globe device 
it may be well to mention that an astronomical sign con- 
sisting of a circle with a cross above it ( 6 ) was used by 
the Egyptians many years before the Christian era. Such 
a sign is yet used astronomically and also to indicate the 
male in botany. Another astronomical sign bearing on the 
subject is that of a cross within a circle (0), by which 
the earth is indicated. 

The cross-and-globe device of the Venetian Society of 
Printers has proved the most popular of any of the old 
imprints. When Elbert Hubbard established the Roycroft 
Shop at East Aurora, N. Y., in 189f>, he adopted it as a 

workmark, placing an 
“R” in the lower half 
of the circle in place of 
the dot. Fra Elbertus’s 
interpretation of the 
device established the 




Stephen Dole*. Lyon#, Fr*nee 
About 1MO 


EXAMPLE 540 

Robert Estienne's mark, and 
Bruce Rogers's adaptation of it 


EXAMPLE 541 
An appropriate mark 
for a printer to adopt 


circle as “the emblem of the perfect (the complete), and 
the lines puncturing the circle the attempt to make a per- 
fect article, to do perfect work.” 

When the advertising manager of the National Biscuit 
Company was looking about for a trademark this old de- 
vice of the Lorraine cross and circle must 'have appealed 
to him strongly, and such is the power of advertising that 
printers may some day be accused of copying the design 
from this biscuit house. 

The remarkable adaptability of the device is also dem- 
onstrated by the Griffith-Stillings imprint, in which it 
forms a part of a clever modern decorative design (Ex- 
ample 517). 

Frederic W. Goudy incorporated the Venetian printers* 
device most interestingly in the decorative mark of the 
Village Press (Example 531). 

The imprint-device of the Gould Press (Example 543) 
may have originated with the Venetian printers* design. 
It is an interesting variant. 

These numerous uses by printers and others of the old 
circle-and-cross design suggest a paraphrase of an an- 
cient proverb: “A good device lives forever.** 

William Caxton, England's first printer, used an im- 
print-device (Example 533) that in appearance resembles 
a rug, which it may have been intended to represent, as 
Caxton is supposed to have used this mark when he was a 
merchant at Bruges in Belgium. The characters contained 
in the design have caused much discussion. The “W” on 
the left and the “C” on the right are generally accepted 
as the initials of Caxton. The center characters have been 
claimed by some to be the figures “74,** but the most rea- 
sonable explanation is that they form a trade device used 
by the merchants of Bruges. This explanation is seem- 
ingly confirmed by the discovery of a memorial plate to 
one John Felde, containing his trademark as a merchant, 
which trademark is very similar to the characters in the 
center of Caxton *s imprint-device. The reproduction of the 
Felde design shows that if the top stroke were taken away 
and a loop added the result would be Caxton*s Characters. 
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Wynkyn de Worde, when he succeeded Cax- 
ton as England’s printer, adopted Caxton’s 
characters (probably a sentimental act) and 
in the device shown added his own name at 
the foot. 

William Morris, in planning an imprint- 
device for the Kelmscott Press, evidently made 
a study of de Worde’s design, for there is re- 
semblance in shape and in the placing of the 
name at the foot. 

T. C. Hansard, on the title-page of his “Ty- 
pography” (1825), uses a device which tra- 
dition tells us was granted by Emperor Fred- 
erick III of Germany to a corporation of 
master printers known as the Typothetae. (See 
Example 532.) References by writers to the 
origin of this design are generally contradic- 
tory. The United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America, an association of employing 
printers, has adopted the device and uses it in 
the conventionalized form shown. The design 
in its original form tends to heraldic elabor- 
ateness. There is represented an eagle holding 
a copy guide in one claw and a composing stick 
in the other. Surmounting the design is a griffin 
(eagle-lion) grasping two ink balls. The Win- 
throp Press mark (Example 543) and other 
printers’ devices have been inspired by this 
emblem, as the griffin copyholder and ink balls 
are familiar decorative forms. 

In Great Britain the printer whose name 
would allow a pun has always been considered 
fortunate. John Daye, a London printer of 
15 GO, had an elaborate device, paneled, in the 
center of which is a picture of a reclining man 
being aroused by a figure which, pointing to 
the sun, says, “Arise, for it is day.” (Exam- 
ple 535.) 

Androw Myllar, who printed in Edinburgh, 

Scotland, in 1510, used a device which por- 
trayed a miller climbing to his mill (Exam- 
ple 535). The arrangement of his name in 
the lower part of the design suggests de 
Worde’s, and the characters in the shields 
have meanings that may be determined by a 
study of the religious symbolism of the Middle Ages, with the use made of it by the Venetian Society of Print- 

The imprints of some of the notable printers of the ers (Example 581). Tory, an accomplished scholar and 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are interesting. The noted wood engraver and printer, was, according to an 
first mark in Example 536 shows one of the devices of epitaph written by a compatriot, “the first man to discuss 
Geofroy Tory of Paris from his “Champ Fleury” of 1520. seriously the art of printing,” and “taught Garamond, 
It consists of a broken pot filled with instruments and the chief of engravers.” His work on the derivation and for- 
Latin phrase Non plus (nothing more). The Lorraine mation of Latin characters had considerable renown. He 
cross in the lower left corner is interesting in connection claimed, according to Fournier, that all the letters are 


Lesmots francois felon lordre 
des lettres,ainfi que les fault 
eferire: toumez en latin,pour 
les enfans. 



A PARIS 

Oelimprimericde Rob.Efticne Imprimcuf du Roy* 

M.D.XLUIK 

Auccpriuilege du Roy. 


EXAMPLE 534-A 

The printer's device and imprint here occupies two-thirds of the 
title-page. From a hook hy Robert Estienne, Paris. France. 1544 


/ 



EXAMPLE 542 

Use of the oval shape in the designing of printers' marks 
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the decorative portion of the Merrymount 
Press imprint shown as Example 537. This 
appeared at the end of the book as a colo- 
phon, the style in which the imprint is writ- 
ten fitting it for that position. It will be 
remembered that the printers of Italy usu- 
ally had the beginning and ending set in 
capitals to differentiate them from the body 
of the book. Elbert Hubbard used the idea 
commercially on his advertising booklets, 
as in Example 550. 

Perhaps the device shown as Example 
541 is a bit too suggestive for practical use 
by printers of the present day. Stephen 
Dolet’s name, in its literal meaning, has 
something to do with an ax, 'hewing and 
formed of I and O. Proportions are arrived at by dividing cutting. Dolet was a scholarly printer of the sixteenth 
a square into ten lines, perpendicular and horizontal, century who suffered martyrdom at the stake in 154G. 
forming one hundred squares completely filled with cir- The oval shape for imprint designs is not unpleasant, 
cles, the whole giving form and figure to the letters. as will be seen by Example 542. 

The troublous times of the Reformation, during which The Fezandat device was designed by Tory. The pheas- 
John Bebel was imprisoned, may have had some influence ant is a pun on the printer’s name. The device as a whole 
on his selection of a device. It consisted of a tree, in the is pleasing. 

branches of which was a prostrate man, and over him was The Riverside Press device is classically Greek in motif, 
a large flat thing representing the platen of a printing Pan and his pipes appear on many of the marks of this 
press (Example 53G). On the platen were words meaning press in various designs. The one shown is from “Pan’s 
“Do not press poor me to death.” Pipes,” a Riverside Press publication. 

Christopher Plan tin, printer and publisher of Antwerp, The winged ball, torch and other symbolic decorative 
Belgium, whose famous printing office, preserved as a devices are blended pleasingly on the mark (Example 542), 
museum, was one of the shrines of worshiping printer- 
pilgrims up to the beginning of the European war, em- 
ployed a device which is emblematic of the saying of Jesus, 

“I am the vine.” 

A device used by the Elzevirs at Leyden, Holland, in 
1G20, shows a tree with spreading branches. On one side 
of the trunk is the figure of a man and on the other a 
scroll with the words Non solus (not alone). 

Robert Estienne had a similar device in 1544 (Exam- 
ple 53G-A). This device as shown is slightly reduced from 
the original, while those previously mentioned are greatly 
reduced in size. 

John Froben of Basel, Switzerland, who was a close 
friend of Erasmus, the philosopher and patron of learn- 
ing, in 1520 used a device containing a staff surmounted 
by a dove and entwined by two serpents. (Example 542.) 

The legend, “Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as which appeared on the title-pages of the famous Eliot 
doves,” occasionally accompanied the design. six-foot shelf of books, “The Harvard Classics,” 1900. 

Sometimes these printers’ marks were so large as to 

leave little room for the title-page proper, in contrast to An interesting feature of some early Venetian books is 
which is the extreme modesty of Ulrich Zell of Cologne, the use by printers of decorative devices designed upon 
Prussia, whose works are numerous and who is credited the winged Lion of St. Mark. Recent adaptations of this 
with starting the story of the invention of printing by device are the Oswald Press imprints (Examples 539-A 
Coster. Zell scarcely ever placed even his name on a book, an d 539-B) and the ornament on a title by Bruce Rogers 
yet his work may easily be identified. (Example 538). The Lion of St. Mark is interesting in its 



EXAMPLE 544 

Printers' marks based on architectural motifs 



The Heintzemann Press device in Example 534 'has an 



EXAMPLE 545 
A mark that has to 
do with mythology 


antique appearance and 
its designer evidently re- 
ceived inspiration for his 
anchor, foliage and scroll 
from such devices as those 
of Aldus and Plantin. The 
Rogers - Riverside Press 
mark, too, has ancient mo- 
tifs. The anchor-shaped 
thistle, as already stated, 
is based upon Aldus’s de- 
vice, and the frame sug- 
gests old designs in metal. 

There is a suggestion of 
the pot device of Tory in 


significance. Tradition has it that long ago, when John 
Mark, the missionary companion of Paul, was traveling 
by way of Aquileia (Roman Secunda) for the purpose of 



EXAMPLE 546 

The monogram is an attractive form for printers' devices 
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tiriftUh-StillinKs Press 
Bostou 


Tlic Amorlran Printer 
New York 


The Stillaon Shop 
New York 


The Sparrell Print 
Boston 


Oinn A Company 
Boston 


Taylor A Taylor 
San Francisco 


EXAMPLE 547 

Representative of the large variety of devices in use by American printers and publishers 


preaching the gospel of Jesus, 
he found himself, after a vio- 
lent storm, on one of the Rialto 
Islands that now form the city 
of Venice. In a dream an angel 
appeared saluting him (Pax 
tibi Marce Evangelista meus ) 
and announcing that on those 
islands his bones would some 
day find peace. In fulfilment of this prophecy, in the 
year 829, several Venetians went to Alexandria, where 
the body of Mark had been buried, removed it surrepti- 
tiously, and took it to Venice. Such was the enthusiasm 
caused by this event that St. Mark supplanted St. Theo- 
dore as the patron saint of the city. " Viva San Marco” 
was heard as the battle cry of the Venetians, and the 
winged lion, symbolic of St. Mark, became 
the glorious sign of the republic. In Venice 
today there are numerous statuary repro- 
ductions of the winged Lion of St. Mark, 
holding witli one claw a book of the gospels. 

The exposed pages of the book usually con- 
tain the salutation of the angel. The story 
of St. Mark’s vision and of the bringing of 
the body to Venice is pictured in mosaic 
work in St. Mark’s Church, Venice, where 
his bones rest. 

The four-winged beasts mentioned in the 
fourth chapter of Revelations are accepted 
as symbolic of the four evangelists, the 
winged lion typifying St. Mark. 


Example 5 13 shows four designs with 
motifs taken from ancient sources. The 
Matthews-Northrup device of the mythical 
phoenix rising from the fire is emblematic 
of immortality ; the torch probably signifies 
the intellectual light resulting from the in- 
vention of printing. The Winthrop Press 
imprint has already been mentioned as hav- 
ing relation to the ancient Typothetae arms. 
The Binner-Wells design suggests that of 
Froben, by the shape and lettering between 
lines. The possible derivation of the Gould 
Press device from the Venetian master 
printers’ emblem has been suggested. 

The unique mark of the De Vinne Press 
(Example 515) probably pictures a page 
from a manuscript book. The legend con- 
nected with the Greek lettering is mythical 
and has to do with one Prometheus, who, 
while chained to a rock, tells of the bene- 
fits he conferred on mankind. A literal 
translation of the Greek at this point re- 
veals the appropriateness of the quotation 


as used: “And further, I discovered for them numeration, 
most striking of inventions ; and composition, nurse of the 
arts, producer of the record of all things.” 

Three imprint-devices, based upon architectural mo- 
tifs, are shown in Example 544. In the Rogers design 
the architectural panel is surmounted by a silhouetted 
heraldic figure that adds much to the attractiveness of 
the device. A Colonial architectural panel frames the title 
of the Bartlett-Orr Press. The Egyptian winged ball, 
asps and open book are well blended with the monogram 
circle that fits the Roman arch in the Trow imprint. 

Initials in monogram form are frequently adopted by 
printers, and three such devices are shown in Example 
546. Reversing one of the initials is a favorite method 
when the nature of the letter allows it, as in the Patteson 
Press device. Fitting the initials to a general shape calls 


CHURCH 

PRESS 



BOSTON 


r Printed fur ^ 
Jones 8c Condy 
by the 

l Sandsell Press J 



SDentoet 


®fjeC>otf)tc 



Chicago 


STUFF 

PRINT 



mu* 

$tfntfngr 

flUotla 

W 

Buffalo 


French 

‘Print 

Toronto 


HORNER & 
WILBURN 



PRINTERS 

BUFFALO 


EXAMPLE 548 

Decorative imprints constructed with typefounders' ornaments and suitable type-faces 



Wright A Joy» Co 
Milwaukee 
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600H l^rinting from 
tEfcr Call {$rr** 
SPnnp&i* 


PRINTED BY 

Oi LLEN— BROOKLYN 


The Kiessling Company 
{Printer* 

New York City 


done AT 

the west side printery 

CAMBRIDGE 


Gibbs & Van Vleck 
New York 


Designed end printed by 

The Vogel Press 
Cleveland 


ELECTRIC PRINT 1 


‘Bath Times 
Job Department 


C$r RtbrraiDe {Pre** 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
Cambridge 


JOHN WELLTON, Printer 


GC&e fumt^emann flr e*tf 
^oaton 


HilTi Print Shop 
New York 


— c And Wilton did it! 


CORBITT RAILWAY PRINTING CO • CHICAGO 


for clever work, as in the shield shape of the Corday & 
Gross design. 

Of the large variety of devices in use by other publish- 
ers and printers, those shown in Example 547 are repre- 
sentative. 

The Griffith-Stillings device, as has already been men- 
tioned, includes elements of the mark of the Society of 
Printers of Venice. 

The American Printer mark shows an American eagle 
standing on books, and the initials A. P. used decoratively 
in the upper right corner. The dimensions of this oblong 
and the background are borrowed from the Venetian mark. 

Unusual in shape and in wording is the Stillson device, 


SO HERE ENDETH THE BOOKLET "PASTELLES IN 
PROSE,” WRITTEN BY ELBERT HUBBARD FOR 
JOHN WANAMAKER, AND THE WHOLE DONE 
INTO PRINT BY THE ROYCROFTERS AT THEIR 
SHOP, WHICH IS IN EAST AURORA, N. Y., MCMVII. 


Kfurwlton dr* Me Leary Co., Farmington 


MATTHEWS- NORTHRUR WORKS • BUFFALO AND NEW YORK 


EXAMPLE 550 

Quaint book-ending, or colophon, as used by Elbert Hubbard 

which develops attractiveness when printed in several 
colors and embossed. 

Notwithstanding the cumbersome size of the acorn, the 
Sparrell Print device is not unattractive. 

With a decorative quality that suggests the sixteenth 
century, the Ginn device is appropriate in its use of the 
horn book, an old-time teaching help. 

Rather clever is the manner in which Goudy has hung 
the ampersand decoratively on the double-T monogram 
that is part of the Taylor & Taylor mark. 

The diamond-shaped Wright & Joys device, with its 
conventionalized tree, is also interesting. 


It is possible to construct really creditable decorative 
imprints with typefounders* ornaments and suitable type- 
faces. Example 548 presents several such designs as dem- 
onstrations of what can be done in this respect. In build- 
ing these imprints the author has kept in mind the rules 
that govern combinations of type and ornament, as ex- 
plained in the chapters relating to harmony, appropriate- 
ness, tone, contrast and ornamentation. In the .Church 
Press design the border is made in outline to reflect the or- 
nament. The types used in the Smith-Brown, Willis Works 
and Gothic Shop imprints harmonize with the ornamen- 
tation in both tone and shape. Italic type and the fleur- 
de-lis are Frenph in motif. The Caslon type-face aild the 
old-style parentheses go well together. The block, or 
gothic, type-face in its plainness of stroke suggests early 
Greek letters, and blends with the plain illustration. The 
money-bag ornament is an attempt at a pun, in the Stuff 
imprint. The pleasing gray tone of the Horner & Wil- 
burn device is due to harmony of ornament and type-face. 


EXAMPLE 549 

Type imprints, and tbe various in- 
teresting effects possible with them 


The printer will more often be called on to use a small, 
inconspicuous type-imprint than the prominent decorative 
device, and it is just as desirable to have distinction in 
these small type lines as in the elaborate devices. There 
are grouped in Example 549, a variety of effects suggested 
for this purpose. The type used in an imprint should har- 
monize and blend with the typography of the work on 
which it is used. An imprint in old-style type would not 
blend with a page set in modern type. It was the custom 
at one time to electrotype imprint lines so that they could 
be easily handled, but now the linotype furnishes a con- 
venient method of casting them. It is well, tho, to 
strengthen the face by having the slugs copper-faced, 
which work is done by electrotypers. 
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Holiday Greetings furnish opportunity for expression of the art 
of printing. The more than one hundred specimens reproduced in 
miniature in this section (received by the editors of “The American 
Printer” from friends ) contain many suggestions of typographic interest 
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Wc wiihyottwtll; 

We cannot tell 
How much, ultho 

we’d like to 
May your New Year 
Bring lot* of cheer 
And every day 

delight you. 


'the /Fish— A AAERKY CHRISTMAS 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
J I J Not t /* gifts of money 
** M Or precious -wares. 
But explain . honest wish 
Ftvm a friend who cans 
the Frit «c/— HARRY VV LEGGETT 


MAY PEACE AND 
LOVE PLAY A HAPPY 
PART IN THIS SEA 
SON OF GLADNESS 

IS THE. WISH OF 
CHARI.ES & MARION CAPON 
7508 CARNEGIE AVE 
CLEVELAND 


ABMcCallister 


Everybody in our house 
wishes everybody in your 
a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year” 











" Volumes of good wishes 
to friends of ours 
from friends of yours” 
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mlam 


noe> comelh yc season of ■oodojflello^cbippe— « 
and HriondU neo a €-. wherein all men in their boartes 
do takelelight and turn their mindo to Bollity ■ 


therefore do we qreete ye with Bindlineooeond 
^eUR^i oKing to the end that ye Bhriotmaope-Myde 
bring added H°yc- and ye U GCLr€r be fulle 

qeoerouo in worldly gear and robuot heal the ao 
great ao to ourpaoo all ye^leosingo of yepaotn 


"Christmas : 


A time for giving and for getting 
and forgiving and forgetting” 
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GheGlod Hand- 




the FricrullyThouAt- 
theOpen Heart — 

flll these- 

<T fromMC to YOU- 

when Christmas dawns — 
and New Year breaks . 


-+~ 
FRIENDLY 
GREFTWGS FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS SEASON 
AND ALL GOOD WISHES 
FOR A YEAR FULL 
OF HAPPINESS 
CHKF.R AND 
PROSPERITY 
I I I I I 
GATCMEL 6* MANNING 
PHILADELPHIA 



_ 

jPSS^suscm ig 

Christmas i l 
C lII thr goob thoughts 
oftbrolb ntarsmn to 
ftnbrrprrssioninour 
iHrrrp Christmas & 
*)appp /trio gear to 




"May all that thou wishest 
and all that thou lovest 
come smiling around 
thy sunny way” 
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"At Christmas be merry 
And thankful withal, 

And feast thy poor neighbors, 
The great with the small” 
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erick mack v i \in nd t< 
YOU HI- -ARTY coon wisiir 
FOR CHRISTMAS ANwTr.I 
NTAV MEAft 


g gl^I^LOATINC YOUR PLEASANT BUSINESS 
K RELATIONS WITH US DURING THE PAST 
20 WE WISH YOU THE vt>M LIMENTS OP 
** THE SEASON A NO TRUST THAT THE 
COMING NEW YEAR WILL BRING THE BEsT YOU 
havf ever known in maitoness* prosper m 


HAPPILY. MOtll OF US ARF SO 
PLACED THA I Wb KNOW BIT 
UTTLE OF THE HORRORS OF 
WAIL BCT IT IS CERTAIN THAT 
NEARLY EVERYBODY IN SOME 
WAY ML'ST FEEL THE CONSE- 
Ql'ENCPS. MY BEST WISH FOR 
YOU NOW IS THAT THIS GREAT 
WORLD CALAMITY MAY NOT 
AFFECT TO ANY FXTEN T YOUR 
FNJOYMENT OF YVLETIDF. OR 
YOUR MATERIAL PROSPERITY 
DURING 1915 


THE COMMONWEALTH PRESS- PRINTERS 

ORAPHR: A Ri^SBUTLWJJC- WORCESTER • MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH SINCERE GOOD WISHES 
FOR A 

VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 


HARRY WRIGHT LEGGETT 


A MI. RIO' CHRISTMAS 


G FREDERICK KALKHOFF 


M SN« ' M S. A\ I NUI RV 


ngHt- GRAPHIC A 

W oF ( ARNrG1E 
liS B institu rn of 
KS^TI-aiNCMOGY 
ON THE OCCASION OF 
ns FIRST CHRIS! VIA S 
EXTENDS TO YOU AND 
THE PRINTING CRAFT 
AS A WHOtfe A WISH 
FOR A MOST JOYOUS 
CHRISTMAS AND PROS 
; PEROUSYEARTOOOME 


"gloria in excelsis 

DEO 

ET IN TERRA PAX 
HOMINIBUS BONAE 
VOLUNTATIS” 
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"Ule! Ule! 

Three puddings in a pule — 
Crack nuts and cry Ule!” 
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